Sold    by   Ch«ml«t«   and    Perfumers   throuffHout   the   World. 
The  New  (Indian)  Perfume  (Hegristered.)        ^>  ll  l""!  I  1^  I    A    Ik  I    A  A  Bouquet  of  Indian  Plowere. 

"The  Scent   par  excellence   of  the         1^  MLI  L—  IM  M  IM  M    P**""®"**®**  *»y  "•"«•  Q"«««  Alejian 

p  Season."  ■       ■    ■  %^  ^m       ■  '«  #^m  ■  "«  a^\  Perfume.  Soap,  Sachet. 

I  J.     QR08SMITH     &    SON,    WHOLESALE     PERFUMERS,     NEWQATI    STREET,     LONDON. 
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Accu  rate=to=the=Second . ' ' 


DUEBER=HAMPDEN 

..  WATCHES  .. 

For  Discriminating  People  who  want  "The  Best." 


"  All  advertise  watches,  but  no 
one  makes  watches  in  America 
but  the  '  Dueber-Hampden  Com- 
pany,' Some  make  Watch 
Movements,  some  make  W^atch 
Cases;  no  one  can  guarantee  a 
watch  who  makes  one-half  of 
it  only." 


S^^^i^^^^^^^SJ^^^^^Ji 


'*  Lever  Set"  and  Cannot  "Set"  in  the  Pocket.  Made  in  the  only  factory 
in  the  world  where  a  complete  watch  (both  case  and  movement)  is  made. 
Every  Watch  Guaranteed  (Case  as  well  as  Movement). 

**The  400,"  The  Ladies'  Watch. 

«*John  Hancock"  21  Jewels,  The  Gentlemen's  Watch. 

**  Special  Railway,"  21  and  23  Jewels,  for  Railway  Men,  etc. 

Look  for  the  name  "  Dueber  "  in  the  case. 
Write  for  our  "  Guide  to  Watch  Buyers." 


THE 


DUEBER=  HAMPDEN   WATCH   WORKS, 


CANTON,    OHIO 


¥t  mutual  aclvanta«*  wnan  you  writs  to  an  aavartiser  pieaaa  mantion  tha  Review  of  •.•viawg. 


December  20,  190^. 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


THE  DOUBTING  PROFESSOR.— I. 

Professor    Puzzlewuzzle:    "  Pooh,    pooh!       There's 
nothing  in  this  spirit  theory.      Bosh!  pure  bosh! 

(Continued  on  page  ill.) 


"CYCLONE" 
WOVEN    WIRE    GATES. 

Lifi^ht,  Strong:,  and  Rabbit  Proof: 

Made    of    STEEL    TUBE,  with    Malleable    IRON 
ITTINGS;  with  Galvanised  Steel  Wire  woven 
VD  to  the  frames. 

CANT  SAG  OR  PULL  THE  POSTS  OVER. 


Weight  of  a  9-foot  Gate  under  50  lbs.     Hinges,  Catche*. 
and  btops  complete.     Can  be  hung  in  a  few  minutes. 

Send  tor  Illustrated  Catalogue 
or  Fence.  Gates,  and   Droppers. 


"CYCLONE" 
WOVEN    WIRE    FENCE    COMPANY, 

128  FRANKLIN   ST.,   MELBOURNE. 


PURE,    NON-POISONOUS,    BRILLIANT  and  DURABLE 


DON'T   USE   POISONOUS  LEAD  PAINTS.    OR   COMMON   RESINOUS   SO-CALLED 
ENAMEL.      INSIST   ON   HAVING   THE 

GENUINE    ARTICLE;     IT'S    CHEAPER    IN    THE    END. 


MANUFACTURED     BY 

ASPINALL'S   ENAMEL   LTD.,   New  Cross,  London,  England 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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Hlston  $  Patent  Steel  (Uindmtlls 


Made  In  all  sixes  from  £5  10s. 


Ify  Mills  are 
by  many,butexoelIed 
by  none.  Hundreds 
of  Testimonials  re- 
Mired.  Eight  Gold 
Medals  awarded. 

A  Friend  In-necd 
A  Friend  In-decd 


The   First  Co«t 
the  Only  Coat. 

No  Attention 
Required. 


The  Best  Invest- 
ment  for  House, 
Stook.or  Garden. 

I  make  Wind- 
mills a  Special 
Line,  not  a  side 

mow. 


ALSTON'S  STEEL-FRAMED  GALVANISED  STOCK  TROUGH. 


HAS 

No  Equal 

The  Most 
Lasting. 

The  Most 
Reliable 


PRICES  :-. 

10/6. 

12/6, 16/6,21/ 

25/.  to  £20 

Of  all 

Stationeri, 

Ask  fo- 

The  '  SWAfi 


Tbe  Best  Trough 
Bvcr  Invented. 
Will  not  crack, 
leak,  rot,  or  rust. 

All  Lengths. 

Write  me   your 

requirements. 


8«nd  for  Catalocrus 


JAMES    ALSTON, 

Patentee  and  Manufaoturer, 
Qusan's  Brides,  SOUTH  MELBOURNI 


CATALOGUE   POST   FREE. 

MABIE,  TODD,  &  BARD, 

93,  Gheapside,  London,  Bng. 


HAIR  PRESERVED  and 
BEAUTIFIED 


The  only  article  which  really 
affords  nourishment  to  tbe 
hair,  prevents  baldness, 
greyness,  preserves  and 
strengthens  it  for  years, 
and  resembles  the  oily  mat- 
ter which  Nature  provides 
for  Its  preservation,  Is— 

ROWLANDS' 


MACASSAR  OIL. 

Without  it  the  hair  becomes  dry  and  weak;  it 
feeds  the  hair,  removes  scurf  and  harshness, 
and  produces  a  strong  and  healthy  growth;  it  is 
the  best  tonic  and  dressing  for  ladies'  hair,  and 
should  always  be  used  for  children.  Also  sold 
In  golden  colour  for  fair  and  golden-haired  ladies 
and  children,  and  for  those  whose  hair  has  be- 
come grey. 

ROWLANDS'  ODONTO 

Is  the  finest  dentifrice;  removes  all  impurities 
from  the  teeth,  imparts  to  them  a  brilliant 
polish,  prevents  and  arrests  decay,  and  gives  a 
pleasant  fragrance  to  the  breath. 

iWr  Ask  Stores  and  Chemists  for  ROWLANDS' 
Articles,  of  Hatton  Garden,  London,  and  avoid 
spurious  Imitations. 


British  Make 


Unshrinkable 
Underwear.^ 


To  get  youi-  skin  always  to  act  weU,  is  the 
tiue  key  to  health  according  to  the    highest  medical 
authorities.     In  order  to  achieve  this  you  have  to 
pay  proper  attention  to  your  underwear. 
Britannia  Vests,    Pants,    Corabinations,  &c., 
also  Hose  and  Half.kiose  for  ]:.a^ies  and   Gen- 
tlemen, and  Children's  Socks,   are    tbe   Best] 
Money  can  Buy.     They  are  reasonable  in  price  and  suit  I 
all  tastes  and  pockets. 

Insist  on  Britannia  and  nothing  but 
^BRITANNIA  UNSHRINKABLE  UNDERWEAR 

Obtainable  at  all  Drapery  and  Hosiery  Stores. 
See  that "  Britannia  "  and  the  above  trade  mark  is 
stamned  on  every  garment. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


December  20,  1903. 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS, 
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THE   DOUBTING   PROFESSOR.— II. 
Wha-a-at ! 

(Continued   on   page  vii.) 


The  ** Enterprise" 
Rubber 
Massage 
Roller 

Makes,  Keeps  and  Restores 
Beauty  in  Nature's  own  way. 

The  cup-shaped  teeth  hare  a  suction 
effect  on  the  skin  that  smooths  out 
vrrinkles,  rounds  out  the  beauty  mus- 
cles, and  gives  perfect  circulation  of 
the  blood. 

It  is  so  conatructed  that  it  treats 
every  portion  of  the  face  and  neck  per- 
fectly, even  to  the  "crow's  feet"  in 
the  comers  of  the  eyes. 

Sample  Jar  of  "SKIN  FOOD''  /^ 

Given   Away  with  each   Rolkf.     4/^ 
R^cr  and  Sample  Jar     -     -     Post  Fre*. 


THE   ENTERPRISE   CO. 

Box  138,  Q.P.O. 


MKLBOURNC. 


The  Oldsmobile  "Goes'* 

** Nothing  to  ivatch  bat  the  ro^d, " 

The  greatest  efficiency  with  the  least  trouble  is  obtained  by  the  mechanical  perfec- 
tion of  this  World  Standard  Runabout.  No  complicated  machinery  to  get  out  of  order — no 
"breakdowns" — every  part  of  the  simple,  strong  and  practical  construction  of  the  Oldsmobile 
is  readily  accessible  and  easily  understood.     Beware  of  imitations  and  infringements. 

Price  $050.00  at  Factory 

Runs  thirty  miles  on  one  gallon  of  petrol— Climbs  any  hill — Goes  through  the  muddiest  roads  and  is 
proclaimed  by  7,000  users  as  "7he  Best  Thing  on  Wheels."    Write  for  illustrated  book  to  Dept.  6 


Olds  Motor  ^Vorks,  Detroit,  MicK.,  U.  S. 


Selling  Agencies— Knowles  Auto,  and  Motor  Power  Co.,  22  Bridge  St.,' Sydney, 
Australia;  W.  A.  Ryan  &  Co.,  Auckland,  N.  Z. 


U 


For  mutual  advantage  wjiien  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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£175 


PUZZLE  COMPETITION 

Open  to  readers  of  ''The  New  Idea." 


In  the  issue  of  "  THE  NEW  IDEA  "  for  JUNE,  the  proprietors  threw  open 
to  its  readers— the  women  of  Australasia— an  engrossing  PUZZLE  COMPETITION, 
with  prizes  valued  at  £i7S-  Twelve  sets  of  puzzle  pictures,  representing  well-known 
towns  in  Australasia,  will  be  published  in  consecutive  numbers  of  the  journal.  Prizes 
will  be  awarded  to  the  readers  sending  in  the  greatest  number  of  correct  solutions. 


Sets  of  Pictures  and  full  details  are  now  appearing 
In  ''The  New  Idea." 


PRIZES    OFFERED. 


FIRST  PRIZE.— MAsniflc«nt  Qr«nd  Upright 
Lindahl  Piano.  Price,  100  Ouineai.  (Agents, 
Buttons  Proprietary  Ltd.,  of  Bourke  St  ,  Mel- 
bourne.) This  prize  will  be  awarded  to  the  reader 
of  '*  The  New  Idea  "  from  whom  the  Editor  receives 
a  set  of  pages  containing  the  greatest  number  of 
correct  solutions.  We  chose  this  Instrument  as  be- 
ing absolutely  the  best  prize  obtainable  in  Austral- 
asia for  100  Guineas.  This  style  of  Lindahl  Piano 
is  perhaps  the  finest  instrument  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  It  is  open  for  the  inspection  of  our  readers 
at  Buttons  Music  Warehouses,  Bourke  Street,  Mel- 
bourne: 33  and  35  Sturt  Street,  Ballarat:  and  19  Pall 
Mall,   Bendigo. 

SECOND    PRIZE.— £60    Dress   Allowance   of 

£10  per  annum  for  five  years  to  the  reader  sending 
in  the  second  largest  number  of  correct  solutions. 

THIRD  PRIZE. -Higrhest-errade  Wonderful 
Wertheim  Drop-Head  Sewing:  Machine,  price 
£13,  with  all  attachments.  For  genuine  value 
the  Wertheim  has  no  superior,  and  has  been  selected 
by  us  because  of  this  fact.  This  prize  will  be 
awarded  to  the  reader  sending  in  the  third  largest 
number   of   correct   solutions. 

FOURTH  PRIZE. -A  HiKh-ffrade  Gramo- 
phone, the  most  marvellous  talking  machine  in  the 
world.  It  reproduces  the  human  voice  and  all  musical 
instruments  with  lifelike  accuracy.  Six  records  are 
given  with  the  Gramophone.  This  prize  will  be 
awarded  to  the  reader  sending  in  the  fourth  largest 
number  of  correct   solutions. 


Watch  "The  New  Idea"  for 

IMonthly  Sets  of  Puule  Pictures. 

Send  3/-  for  a  Year's  Subscription 

to  T.  SHAW  FITCHETT, 

167-9  Queen  Street, 

IMeibourne. 
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HEARNE'S    BRONCHITIS    CURE 


Tn  f  AMOUS  REMEDY  FOR 


Has  the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Chest  Medicine  in  Austraili^ 


COUGHS,     BRONCHITIS,     ASTHMA    AND    CONSUMPTION. 

*'hoBe  who  have  taken  this  medicine  are  amazed  at  its  wonderful  influence.  Sufferers  from  any  form  of  Bronchitis,  Cough,  Difflculty  •! 
Bieathing,  Hoarseness,  Pain  or  Soreness  in  the  Chest,  experience  delightful  and  immediate  relief ;  and  to  tho«e  who  are  subject  to  Colds  on  the 
Ohett  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  effects  a  Complete  Cure.  It  is  most  comforting  in  allaying  irritation  in  the  throat  and  giving  strength  to  the  volot, 
and  it  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to  become  Chronic,  nor  Consumption  to  develop.  Consumption  has  never  been  known  to  exist  whtrt 
"Coughs"  have  been  properly  treated  with  this  medicine.  No  house  should  be  without  it,  as,  taken  at  the  beginning,  a  dos^e  is  generally 
•uffioient,  and  a  Complete  Cure  is  certain.  _^ 

Remember  thajt  everjr  disease  has  its  commencement,  and  Oonfiumptlos 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 


^°  BEWARE    OF   COUGHS! 


CONSUIMPTION. 

TOO  ILL  TO   LEAVE  HIS   BED. 
A  COMPLETE   CURE. 

"  Mr.  W.  Q.  Hearne— Dear  Sir,— I  am  writing  to  tell  yOu  about  the 
ironderful  cure  your  medicine  has  effected  in  my  case.  About  three 
years  ago  I  began  to  cough.  At  first  the  cough  was  not  severe,  but  it 
f  radnafiy  got  worse,  and  I  became  very  weak  and  troubled  with  night 
•weats,  pain  in  my  chest,  and  great  quantities  of  phlegm.  On  several 
occasions  there  was  blood  in  the  expectorated  matter.  I  had  been 
treated  by  a  doctor,  who  pronounced  my  case  to  be  Consumption,  and 
various  other  treatments  had  been  tried,  but  without  benefit.  It  was 
at  this  stage  that  I  heard  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  sent  to  you  for 
a  course  of  the  medicine.  When  it  arrived  I  was  too  ill  to  leave  my 
bed,  but  I  commenced  taking  it  at  once,  and  gradually  improved.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  the  two  lots  of  medicine  you  sent  have  effected  a 
eomplete  cure,  for  which  accept  my  very  best  thanks— Yours  grate- 
fuUy,  "J.  BLAIR. 

"Westminster,  Bridge-road,  S.E,,  London." 


AGONISING   COUGH.— NINE   MONTHS'   TORTURE. 

BELIEVED   by   ONE    DOSE   of    HEARNE'S    BRONCHITIS 

CURE.      CURED   by   TWO   BOTTLES. 

"  Dergholm,  Victoria. 

"  Dear  Sir,— I  wish  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  wonderful  effect  of 
your  Bronchitis  Cure.  I  suffered  for  nine  months,  and  the  cough  was 
10  distressingly  bad  at  nights  I  was  obliged  to  get  up  and  sit  by  the 
£re.  I  had  medical  advice,  and  tried  other  '  remedies,'  without  avail. 
I  tried  yours,  and  never  had  a  fit  of  coughing  after  taking  the  firgt 
4ose,  and  though  I  have  had  but  two  bottles  I  feel  I  am  a  different 
man,  and  the  cough  has  vanished.  You  may  depend  upon  my  making 
ksown  the  efficacy  of  yCur  wonderful  remedy  to  anyone  I  see  afflicted. 
"Yours  faithfully,  JAMES  ASTBURY." 


GRATiTUDE   AND   APPRECIATiON. 

HUNDREDS  CURED  IN  THEIR  OWN  CIRCLE. 


"The  SciKNTiFio  Australian  Office,  169  Queen-st.,  Melbourne. 
"Dear  Mr.  Hearne,— The  silent  workers  are  frequently  the  most 
effective,  and  if  there  is  anybody  in  Victoria  who  during  the  last  few 
years  has  been  repeatedly  working  for  and  singing  the  praises  of 
Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure,  it  is  our  Mr.  Phillips.  This  gentleman, 
some  three  years  ago,  was  recommended  to  try  your  Bronchitis  Cure 
by  Mr.  Barham,  accountant,  Collins-street,  and  the  effect  that  it  had 
was  so  marked  that  he  has  ever  since  been  continually  recommending 
tt  to  otiiers.  We  are  glad  to  add  this  our  tsstimony  to  the  value  of 
Hearne's  most  valuable  Bronchitis  Cure,  which  has  eased  the  sufferings 
•f  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people  even  in  our  own  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance.   Believe  us  always  to  be  yours  most  faithfully, 

•'PHILLIPS,    ORMONDE   &   00." 


QUEENSLAND    TESTIIMONY. 

ftROM    BRISBANE   WHOLESALE   CHEMISTS. 

"69  Queen-st.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
"  Mr.  W.  O.  Hearne.    Dear  Sir,— Please  send  us  86  dozen  Bronchitis 
Cure  by  first  boat.    We  enclose  our  cheque  to  cover  amount  of  order. 
We  often  hear  your  Bronchitis  Cure  spoken  well  of.    A  gentleman  told 
as  to-day  that  he  had  given  it  to  a  child  of  his  with  most  remarkable 
result,  the  child  being  quite  cured  by  three  doses. 
"We  are,  faithfully  yours, 
"THOMASON,   CHATER  &  CO.,   Wholesale  Chemists." 


We,  the  undersigned,  have  had  occasion  to  obtain  Hearne's  Bron- 
ehitis  Cure,  and  we  certify  that  it  was  perfectly  and  rapidly  successful 
under  circumstances  which  undoubtedly  prove  its  distinct  healing 
power.  Biped  by  the  Rev.  JOHN  SINCLAIR,  Myers-street,  Geelong, 
and  fifty-mne  other  leading  residents. 


ASTHMA. 

PREVIOUS  TREA.TMENT  FAILED.  A  SEVENTEEN  TEARS' 
CASE  CURED  BY  THREE  BOTTLES. 
Mr.  Alex.  J.  Anderson,  of  Oak  Park,  Charlesville,  Queensland. 
writes:— "  After  suffering  from  Asthma  for  seventeen  years,  and 
having  been  under  a  great  many  different  treatments  without  bene dl, 
I  was  induced  to  try  Hearne's  medicine  for  Asthma.  After  taking 
three  bottles  of  this  medicine  I  quite  got  rid  of  the  Asthma,  and  since 
then,  which  was  in  the  betjinning  of  1883  (15  years  ago),  I  have  not 
had  the  slightest  return  of  it.  The  medicine  quite  cured  me,  and  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  it." 

Writing  again  on  the  4th  April,  1899,  he  states:— "I  am  keeping 
very  well  now.    Never  have  the  slightest  return  of  the  Asthma." 

A  FEW  EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS. 

"  I  used  your  Bronchitis  Cure  for  three  of  my  family,  and  it  cured 
each  of  thom  in  from  one  to  three  doses.- P.  F.  MULLINS,  Cowie'i 
Creek,  Victoria" 

"  Your  Bronchitis  Cure  relieved  my  son  wonderfully  quick.  I  only 
gave  him  four  doses,  and  have  some  of  the  medicine  yet ;  but  I  aM 
sending  for  another  bottle  in  case  I  should  want  it.— D.  M'DONALD, 
Trinky,  via  Quirindi,  N.S.  W." 

"  My  wife  is  82  years  old,  and  I  am  79,  and  I  am  glad  to  inform  you 
that  your  Bronchitis  Cure  has  done  us  both  a  wonderful  deal  of  good, 
it  having  quickly  cured  us  both.— R.  BASSET,  Strath  Creek,  via 
Broadford,  Victoria." 

"  I  have  used  one  bottle  of  your  Bronobitis  Cure  with  great  benefit 
to  myself,  as  the  smothering  has  completely  leftme.— (Mrs.)  JOHN 
RAHILLY,  Glenmaggie,  Victoria." 

"  I  have  finished  the  Bronchitis  Cure  you  sent,  and  am  amazed  at 
what  it  has  done  in  the  time.  The  difllculty  of  breathing  has  all  gone. 
—J.  HARRINGTON,  Bingegong,  Morundah,  N.S.W." 

*  ■  I  lately  administered  some  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure  to  a  son  el 
mine,  with  splendid  effect.  The  cure  was  absolutely  miraculous.— D. 
A.  PACKER,  Quiera,  Neutral  Bay,  Sydney,  N.S.W." 

"Your  Bronchitis  Cure,  as  usual,  acted  splendidly.— O.  H. 
RADFORD,  Casterton,  Victoria." 

"Kindly  forward  another  bottle  of  your  famous  Bronchitis  Cure 
without  delay,  as  I  find  it  to  be  a  most  valuable  medicine.— (Mrs.)  J. 
SLATEIR,  Warragul,  Victoria." 

"I  am  very  pleased  with  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  The  result  WM 
marvellous.  It  eased  me  right  off  at  once.— G.  SEYTER,  Bourke, 
N.S.W." 

"  Your  medicine  for  Asthma  is  worth  £1  a  bottle.— W.  LETTS,  Hey- 
wood,  Victoria." 

"I  have  tried  lots  of  medicine,  but  yonn  is  the  best  I  ever  had.  I 
am  recommending  It  to  everybody.— S.  STEELE,  Yanko  Sidinff, 
N.S.W." 

"  I  suffered  from  Chronic  Asthma  and  Bronohitis,  for  which  I  ob- 
tained no  relief  until  I  tried  your  medicine,  but  I  can  truly  say  thai  I 
am  astonished  at  my  present  freedom,  as  a  direct  result  of  my  brief 
trial.— JOHN  C.  TRELAWNEY,  Severn  River,  via  Inverell,  N.S.W." 

"  Last  year  I  8*^^ered  severely  from  Bronohitis,  and  the  doctor,  to 
whom  I  paid  seven  guineas,  did  not  do  me  any  good ;  but  I  heard  of 
your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  two  bottles  of  it  made  me  quite  well.— H. 
HOOD,  Brooklands,  Avooa-street,  South  Yarra,  Melbourne." 

"  Please  send  me  half-a-dozen  of  your  Bronohitis  Cure.  This  medi- 
cine cured  me  in  the  winter,  and  has  now  cured  a  friend  of  mine  of  I 
very  bad  Bronchitis.— A.  ALLEN,  Ozone  House,  Lome,  Victoria." 

"  Your  Bronchitis  Cure  has  done  me  much  good.    This  is  a  new  ex- 

Ferience,  for  all  the  medicine  I  previously  took  made  me  much  wone. 
am  satisfied  that  the  two  bottles  of  Bronchitis  Cure  I  got  from  yoa 
have  pulled  me  through  a  long  and  dangerous  illness.- HENRY 
WURLOD,  Alma,  near  Maryborough,  Victoria." 

"The  bottle  of  Bronohitis  Cure  I  got  from  you  was  magical  In  It* 
effects.— CH AS.  WHYBROW,  Enoch's  Point,  via  Dariingford,  ^'l«^ 
toria." 

"  Upon  lookii.^  through  our  books  we  are  struck  with  the  steaoy 
and  rapid  increase  in  the  sales  of  your  Bronohitis  Cure.— ELLIOTT 
BROS.,  Ltd.,  Wholesale  Drujgieta,  Sydney,  N.S.W."  r 


Prepared  only,  and  soid  wlioiesaie  and  retali,  by  the  Proprietor,  W.  Q.  HEARNE,  Ohemiet,  Qeeionir,  Vletorte. 

Small  site,  2e.  6d. ;  large,  48. 6  d^    Sold  by  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors.    Forwarded  by  post  to  any  address  when  not  obtainaU«lMaU|r. 
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EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  AND  TRAVELLING  TRUNK  OUGHT  TO  CONTAIN  A  BOHLE  OF 

ENO'S   FRUIT  SALT' 


A    SIMPLE    REMEDY    FOR     PREVENTING    AND    CURING 
BY     NATURAL     MEANS 

All  Functional  Derangements  of   the  Liver,   Temporary  Con- 
gestion arising  from  Alcoholic  iJeverages,  Errors  in  Diet, 
Biliousness,   Sick    Headache,    Giddiness,   Vomiting,    Heartburn, 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Consclpation,  Thirst, 
Skin  Eruptions,  Bolls,  Feverish  Cold  with  High  Temperature 
and  Quick  Pulse,  Influenza,  Throat  Affections  and 
Fevers  of  all  kinds. 


INDIGESTION,  BILIOUSNESS,  SICKNESS,  etc— "I  have  often  thought  of  writing  to  tell 
you  what  'FRUIT  SALT'  has  done  for  me.  I  used  to  be  a  perfect  martyr  tn  Indigestion  and  BiliSusness 
About  six  or  seven  years  back  my  husband  suggested  I  should  try  '  FRUIT  SALT.'  I  did  so  and  the 
result  has  been  marvellous ;  I  never  have  the  terrible  pains  and  sickness  I  used  to  have ;  I  can  eat  almost 
anything  now.  I  always  keep  it  in  the  house  and  recommend  it  to  my  friends,  as  it  is  such  an  invaluable 
pick-me-up  if  you  have  a  headache  or  don't  feel  jupit  T^ght.  ''Yours  truly, (August  8  1900")  " 

The  effect  of  ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  on  a  Disordered,  Sleepless,  and  Feverish  Condition  is  simply 
marvellous,      It  is,  in  fact,  NaC^^'re's  Own  Remedy,  and  an  Unsurpassed  One. 

CAUTION.— See  capsule  marked  Eno's  *  Fruit  Salt.'    Without  it  you  have  a  Worthless  Imitation 
Prepared  only  by  J.  C.  ENO,  Ltd.,  at  the  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  by  J.  C.  ENO'S  Patent. 


A   BOX   OF 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  BAIRNS. 


A  complete  library  for  the  children,  of  the 
best  nursery  rhymes,  fairy-tales,  fables,  stories 
of  travel,  etc.,  that  have  ever  been  written  for 
the  little  ones,  illustrated  with  2,000  drawings. 
Each  set  consists  of  1,500  pages,  in  24  books, 
bound  in  12  volumes,  printed  on  stout  paper, 
with  stiff  cloth  covers,  and  enclosed  in  a  strong) 
handsome,  cloth-covered  cabinet. 

No  greater  happiness  could  be  granted  to 
your  little  ones  than  an  introduction  to  these 
characters,  and  the  host  of  queer  animals— to 
say  nothing  of  giants,  fairies,  and  other  quaint 
folk— that  people  this  child's  fairy-land. 


And  no  other  children's  library  supplies  the 
means  as  effectively  as  a  Box  of  Books  for  the 
Bairns.  Children's  literature  of  every  land  has 
been  laid  under  contribution.  Every  page  is 
illustrated,  and  the  drawings  throughout,  num- 
bering over  2,000,  are  original,  and  executed 
solely  for  this  series  by  the  well-known  chil- 
dren's artists,  Miss  Gertrude  Bradley  and  Mr 
Brinsley  Le  Fanu. 

The  Empress  of  Russia,  In  acknowledging  re- 
ceipt of  a  set  for  the  little  Grand  Duchess, 
writes:  "  I  am  enchanted  wHh  the  admirable 
picturei." 


Sent  Post  Free  to  any  address  in  Australasia  on  receipt  of  10/-. 

"REVIEW   OF    REVIEWS    FOR    AUSTRALASIA,'' 

167-169   QUEEN    STREET,    MELBOURNE. 
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THE   DOUBTING   PROFESSOR.— III. 

Wow ! 

(Continued   on   page   ix.) 


30  Days' 
Free  Trial. 

Every  WEAK,  NERVOUS,  and  ENFEEBLED 
MAN  or  WOMAN  will  find  ELECTRICITY,  as  sup- 
plied by  our  PERFECTED  and  PATENTED  ELEC- 
TRO-GALVANIC BELT,  a  wonderful  restorative  to 
robust  health  and  vigour.  TEST  IT,  FREE  OF 
CHARGE.  We  ask  the  readers  of  this  paper  to 
remember  that  this  offer  is  made  by  a  firm  with 
twenty-five  years'   reputation   in   Australia. 

We  desire  that  every  sufferer  should  wear  this 
marvellous  Belt,  and  test  its  healing  virtues  for 
thirty  days,  as  we  are  certain  that  it  will  cure, 
and  that  the  wearer,  after  the  month's  trial,  will 
then  prefer  to  keep  rather  than  return  the  Belt. 
Do  not  miss  this  opportunity  to  regain  your  Health, 
for  Health  means  Wealth,  Health  and  Strength  means 
Happiness  in  mind  and  body.  Enjoy  a  full  measure 
of  life  by  being  strong  and  robust  to  a  vigorous  old 
age. 

Remember,  we  give  a  WRITTEN  GUARANTEE 
with  each  Electric  Belt  that  it  will  permanently 
cure  you.  If  it  does  not  we  will  promptly  return 
the  full  amount  paid. 

Send  for  our  ELECTRA  ERA  and  Price  List  (post 
free),  explaining  our  different  appliances  for  BOTH 
SEXES,  also  TESTIMONY  which  will  convince  the 
most  sceptical. 

Address— 

Electric  Appliance  Co.,  Dept.   W. 

G3  ELIZABETH   STREET,    SYDNEY. 


JUlenburgs  Foods. 

A  PROGRESSIVE  DIETARY,  unique  in  providing-  nourishment  suited  to  the  grrowins:  digrestive  powers 
of  YOUNG  INFANTS  from  birth  upwards,  and  free  from  dangerous  germs. 


The  «« AUenburys  " 


Milk    Food    No.  i 

Specially  adapted  to  the  first  three  months  of  life. 

Milk    Food    No.  2 

^— ~^^"—~"'"  Similarly  adapted  to  the  second  three  months  of  life. 

The  **  AUenburys"  Malted  Food    No.  3 

'—^■^""~"'~""  For  Infants  over  six  months  of  age. 


The  «♦  AUenburys 


Complete  Foods, 

STERILIZED,  and 

needing  the  addition  of 

hot  water  only. 


To  be  prepared  for  use  by  the 
addition  of  COW'S  MILK, 
according  to  directions  given. 

No.  3  Food  is  Btronpfly  recommended  for  Convalescents,  Invalids,  the  Aged,  and  all  requiring  a  light  and  easily 
digested  diet.       The  "  London  Medical  Record"  writes  of  it  that — *'  No  Better  Food  txists." 

PAMPHLET  ON   INFANT  FEEDING  Free  on  application  to  the  Wholesale  Depot,  URKE   ot    ,  -ELBOURNF. 


ALLENj^JANBURY^^Wj^OWmONj^J^^ 


Eaye's 
WorsdeU's 

BEST   FAMILY     T>ill-- 
MEDICINE.         Jrllll^. 

They  Purify  the  Blood,  and  as  a  Mild  but  eflfeotual  Aperjpnt 
•at  unequalled,  and  beyond  this,  they  brace  up  the  nerves  and  set 
•rery  organ  in  healthy  action,  tbus  ensuring  complete  restoration 
to  perfect  health. 

"^^'^f^i  ^5?T^I^Jl"^S  '°'  INDIGESTION.  BILIOUS- 
V^^^  ^^^^^S^^*  DYSPEPSIA,  CONSTIPATION, 
LIVER  and  KIDNEY   COMPLAINTS,  Etc. 

»•!  Ladies  of  all  Ages  tbey  are  invaluable.    Sold  by  all  Stores.  1/8. 


TOOTHACHE 


CURED    INSTANTLY    BY 


Bunter's 


SL.BEPL.Eaa    NIOHTm 

fffWYENTWO, 


^/tBVBMTB     DECAY. 
8AVEO    EXTRACTION. 


Nervine. 


Gives  Permanent  Relief  by  painless  constriction  of  the  Nenres  In 
decayed  teeth.    Neuralgic  Headache  and  all  Nerve  pains  relieved. 

GORDON  STABLES,  ESQ.,  M.D.R.N.,  says:  " Nothing  oa« 
be  better ;  it  banishes  all  pain  and  saves  (he  tooth.*' 

Dr.  Q.  H.  JONES,  D.D.S.,  F.B.S.,  L.F.R.M.S.,  saya  :  "I  hav*  • 
high  opinion  as  to  the  action  of  Bunter's  Nervine  to  allay  palxu 
It  is  douutless  the  best  remedy  for  Tooth-ache. ' 

SOLD    BY  ALL    STORES,    //». 
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THE  QUEEN  OF  AUSTRALASIAN  COLLEGES  1 

/Ibetbo^ist  Xabies'  College, 

HAWTHORN,   VICTORIA. 

«'  If  there  is  a.  Colieffe  in  Australia  that  trains  Its  fflrls  to  be  ladies  It  Is  the  Methodist  Ladles^ 
Oolissre."— A  Parent  in  New  South  Wales. 

"The  best  praise  of  the  College  is  that  it  trains  Its  arlrls  In  character.  This  is  what  a  parent 
values."— A  Victorian  Parent. 


PRESIDENT    -    REV.  W.  H.  FITCHEH,  B.A.,  ILD.         HEAD  MASTER    -    J.  REFORD  GORR,  M.A.,  ILB 


THE  COLLEGE  consists  of  stately  buildings  (on 
which  nearly  £40,000  has  been  spent),  sitand- 
Ing  in  Spacious  Grounds,  and  furnished  with 
the  latest  and  moat  perfect  educational  appli- 
ances. It  includes  Gymnasium,  Art  Studio, 
Swimming  Bath,  Tennis  Court,  etc. 

THE  ORDINARY  STAFF  numbers  fifteen,  and 
includes  six  University  Graduates,  making  it 
the  strongest  Teaching  Staff  of  any  Girls' 
School  in  Australia. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS.— The  Visiting  Staff  con- 
•isits  of  eighteen  experts  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing, including  the  very  best  Teachers  in  Music, 
Singing,  and  all  forms  of  Art. 

BOARDERS  are  assured  of  wise  training  in  so- 
cial habits,  perfect  comfort,  refined  com- 
panions, and  a  happy  College  life. 

RELIGIOUS  TRAINING.— Each  Boarder  attends 
the  Church  to  which  her  parents  belong,  and  is 
under  the  Pastoral  Charge  of  its  Minister. 
Regular  Scripture  teaching  by  the  President. 


BOARDERS    FROM    A    DISTANCE.— O  1  r  1  ■ 

are  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  the  Oolleg*. 
and  by  the  pre-eminent  advantages  in  Health, 
Happiness,  and  Education  it  offers,  froon  ali 
the  Seven  States. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS.— Young  Ladies  are  rs- 
celved  who  wish  to  pursue  Special  Lines  of 
Study  without  taking  up  the  full  course  of  or- 
dinary school  work. 

UNIVERSITY  SUCCESSES.— At  the  last  Ma- 
triculation Examinations,  fourteen  s.tudent8  Cjt 
the  M.L.C.  passed,  out  of  seventeen  offlciallj 
"  sent  up,"  and  two  of  the  unsuccessful  missed 
by  only  one  point  each!  This  is  the  highest 
proportion  of  passes  secured  by  any  college- 
There  were  no  failures  in  Greek,  Algebra, 
French,  German,  Botany,  Geography,  and 
Music,  and  only  one  in  English  and  Physiology. 
Thirteen  "  Honours  "  were  obtained  in  English, 
French,  and  German. 


The  following  are  unsought  testimonials  to  the 
work  of  the  College,  taken  from  lettera  of  parents 
received  during  1901.  They  are  samples,  it  may  be 
added,  of  scores  of  similar  letters  received: 

A  parent  whose  girls  have  been,  for  some  years, 
4»y-girls  at  the  College,  writes: 

"Now  that  their  school  years  are  coming  to  an  end, 
it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  sajr  what  1 
hope  will  be  the  life-long  benefit  they  have  derived  from 
being  alumnae  of  the  M.L.C.  Their  progress  tmply 
repays  my  wife  and  myself  for  any  sacrifice  we  have 
made  to  secure  them  this  great  advantage." 

A  country  banker,  whose  two  daughters  were  re- 
sident students,  writes: 

"  I  am  satisfied  that  my  daughters  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  where  tiiey  have  every  advantage  that  talent, 
tone,  and  exceptional  kindness  can  give  to  school-girla. 

From  a  country  minister: 

"  The  College  was  a  very  happy  home  to  our  girl 
for  the  two  years  she  was  there.     She  is  never  weary 


telling  us  of  the  great  kindness  and  care  she  always 
received." 

A  South  Australian  lady  writes: 

"  I  wanted  my  girl  to  be  brought  up  amongst  lady- 
like companions,  and  to  be  happy;  and  I  must  con- 
gratulate you  on  accomplishing  what  is  not  only  my 
desire,  but  what,  I  am  sure,  is  the  desire  of  hundreds  ol 
other  mothers  as  well." 

From  a  parent  whose  daughters  have  been  day- 
students: 

"  I  look  upon  the  M.L.C.  as  a  real  temple  of  purity., 
kindness,   and   happy  girl-life." 


The  "  Young  Man  "  (England) : 

"  British  readers  will  probably  have  but  little  ides 
of  the  national  importance  of  this  institution.  It  has 
earned  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  Hiflfh 
Schools  for  girls,  not  in  Australia  only,  but  In  all  ta« 
worid.'' 
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THE   DOUBTING   PROFESSOR.— IV. 

Well,  I  might  have  known  it!" 

("  Judge.") 


**A  PERFECT    Food   for    Infants.  ' 

Mrs.  ADA  8.  BAL1.IN, 

Editress  of  "  Baby." 


Over  70  Years'  Established  Reputation. 

Neave's 
Food 

For  INFANTS  and   INVALIDS. 


**  Very   carefully  prepared    and  hisrhly  nutrhious.'*— 
LANCET. 

**  Admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  infants  and  young 
persons."— Sir  CHAS.  A.  CAMERON,  C,B.,  M.D. 
Ex-President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  Ireland. 


USED  IN   THB 

VtUSSIAN      IMPERIAL     NURSERY. 

GOLD   MEDAL 

Woman's  International    Exhibition, 
London,   1900. 

Manufacturers:    JOSIAH   B.    NEAVB   ft  00., 
Pordingbridgo,  England. 


CEREBOS 

SALT 


While  common  Salt  is 
only  a  Seasoning^,  .  . 
CeREBOS  SALT  is  a 
Splendid  Food,  Used 
in  the  kitchen  and  at 
table,  It  gives  greater 
strength  to  the  diet 
and  builds  up  the 
Constitution, 

Prom  Grocers  aad  Stores. 

Wholesale  Agents  -.—Peterson  &t'  Co., 
Melbourne. 


DRUNKENNESS 

Easily,  Quickly,  Safely  and  Absolutely 

CURED  AT   HOME. 

Dr.  Langston's  Vegetable  Cure  cannot  fail. 

MAY     BE     GIVEN    SECRETLY. 

A  few  doses  produce  a  -wonderful  change.  Tlie  crav- 
ing for  all  intoxicants  will  be  destroyed,  the  nerves 
become  steady,  the  appetite  for  food  will  return, 
refreshing  sleep  ensues.  My  euro  will  surprise  and 
ielight  you.  Write  to-day  for  treatise,  posted  two 
stamps.  Address; 

WM.    LANCSTON,    M.R.C.S.,  Eng.. 
129a    COLLINS    STREET,    Melbourne. 
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THE  RFJIFJV  OF  RRl'IFAVS. 


December  so,   kjo^. 


THE  BANE  OF  MAN. 


MR.  HOWARD  FREEMAN 


SERIOUS  DAYS.  A  man  diseased  is  unfitted  for  the 
""^"""""^""^""""■^^  duties,  the  responsibilities  of  life. 
He  lives  beneath  a  cloud  through  which  the  sunshine  of  Happiness 
cannot  enter.  Thousands  of  men  in  Australia  to-day,  physical 
wrecks,  who  have  given  up  Hope,  consider  themselves  incurable. 
To  these  we  say 

The  FREEMAN  and  WALLACE  MEDIOAL  INSTITUTE 

to  suffering  men  is  "  The  Professional  Mecca  of  Australia." 
Thousands  have  been  cured  during  the  QUARTER  of  a  CEN- 
TURY the  SPECIALISTS  have  practised  in  Australia,  and  they 
have  given  their  testimonies  in  proof.      The  Physician-in-Chief, 

DR.    RICHARD    WALLACE,    M.D., 

is  an  internationally  registered  Physician  and  Specialist,  and  holds 
NINE  DIPLOMAS  and  CERTIFICATES  of  QuaHfication  and 
Registration  by  the  MEDICAL  BOARDS  of  NEW  SOUTH 
WALES,  VICTORIA,  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA,  ENGLAND,  and 
AMERICA.  (See  N.S.  Wales  Registered  Medical  Practitioners' 
List.)  Late  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  Melbourne,  and  Imperial  Army 
Medical  Staff. 


ADVICE  TO  SUFFERING  MEN. 

No  man  can  afford  to  trifle  with  a  symptom,  which  is  a 
warning,  a  herald  of  future  danger.  No  man  should  neglect  his 
health. 

NEGLECT  IS  THE    PRECIPICE  UPON  WHICH 

many  stand  to-day.  Any  man  seriously  ill  should  consult  the 
SPECIALISTS  of  the  INSTITUTE.  Advice  and  opinions  are 
given  free.  He  will  be  candidly  told  whether  he  can  be  cured  or 
not.  No  case  is  accepted  for  treatment  unless  it  is  certain  a  cure 
can  be  effected.    The  Specialists  are  under 

A  Quarantee  Bond  o-f  One  Thousand  Pounds 

for  the  faithful  performance  of  all  medical  contracts  undertaken. 
Letters  are  replied  to  punctually,  and  medicines  forwarded  to  all 
parts  of  Australia,  packed  secure  from  breakage  in  transit.  THE 
TWO  LEADING  SPECIALISTS  of  AUSTRALIA  can  be  con- 
sulted for  the  trouble  of  writing  one  letter.  A  special  pamphlet 
of  testimonies  in  delicate  half-tones  will  be  sent  free  to  any  appli- 
cant in  the  States  of  Australasia. 

Crppp  f  The  SPECIALISTS  will  post  a  free  Book  of  570  PAGES    MEDICAL  LETTERPRESS, 

|-rfcii^&  .  jgQ  MEDICAL  PLATES,  31  CHAPTERS,     entitled     "  CLINICAL     EXPERIENCES," 

which  is  eulogised  by  over  100  leading  Australian  journals,    to    any    address    in    Australia,    on    receipt    of 

FIVEPENCE  IN  STAMPS,  to  pay  postage.    There  is   no   further   charge.      A   genuine    Health    Adviser, 

which  should  be  on  every  man's  bookshelf  in  Australia.     Read  it,  then  lend  it  to  your  friends. 


I 


The    FREEMAN    &   WALLACE 


t  Electro-Medical  and  Surgical  Institute,  cor,  Elizabeth  and  Bathurst  Sts.,  Sydney.  | 
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Bridget:  "  Shure,  Mum,  is  thot  the  tortoise 
as  ye've  lost  all  these  toimes?  Saints  preserve 
us.    Oi've  been  breakin'  coke  wid-ut  all  the  winter." 

(From   Phil   May's    last   Annual.) 


lYAlINGTON, 

_EdinburdK 

COFFEg 

Essence 


^ak( 


0/ 


*/  a  cup  or 


Deliciou5 
momenls 


noi 


Tho?  SY2»1INGT0N  &  Cq. 
•edinburgh  &  dondon- 


s:9X8»»xtt8:e33:e»x8»3»MM3»MXKKa8:8M»»»M»xe3: 


Hudson's   Eumenthol  Jujubes 

THE   GREAT  ANTISEPTIC   REMEDY 


(REGISTERED). 


AN    IDEAL   REMEDY, 

Containing  no  Cocaine  or  other 
Poisonous  Drugs. 

For  Cous:hs,  Colds,  Sore 
Throat,  Loss  of  Voice. 


Ask  for  HUDSON'Si  and  take  no  Substitute. 


For  INFLUENZA,  BRONCHITIS, 
ASTHMA,  and  all  Affections  of 
the  Throat  and  Lungs,  and  the 
PREVENTION  of  CONSUMPTION. 


Use  Daily  to  Strengthen 

the  THROAT,  VOICE, 

LUNGS. 


The  "AUSTRALASIAN  MEDI- 
CAL GAZETTE"  says;— "Of  great 
service  in  affections  of  (be  vcice  and 
throat." 


B 


May  be  taken  daily  by  old  and  young.  Their  Antiseptic  Properties 
prevent  Fermentation  of  the  Food,  and  are  thus  helpful  in  Indigestion 
and  Dyspepsia. 

»  SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS,  in  tins,  Is.  6d.;  or  wholesale  from  all 
Wholesale  Druggists.  If  they  cannot  be  procured  locally,  send  Is.  6d.  in 
stamps  of  any  province  to  the  Sole  Manufacturer,  G.  HUDSON,  Chemist, 
Ipswich,    Australia,  or  to  the  Sydney  Depot,  5  and  7  Queen's  Place. 


A.  The  Larynx,  or  organ  of 

voice. 

B.  The    Trachea,  or    Wind- 

pipe. 

C.  The  Bronchial  Tubes  of  a 

dissected   lung. 
2>.  A    lobe    of    one    of    the 
lungs.  ^ 
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A  Half -Guinea  Picture  for  Is. 


>  ^•^  < 


A   BEAUTIFUL   COLLOTYPE  PICTURE, 

by  Albert  Moore,  entitled  "  Blossoms,"  measuring 
28 J  X  iij  inches,  and  valued  by  many  experts  at 
IDS.  6d.,  is  offered  for  a  limited  period  to  "  Review  " 
readers  at  is.,  post  free. 

Why  are  we  practically  giving  this  picture 
away?  Because  we  want  to  introduce  to  you  our 
wonderful  set  of  pictures,  **The  Masterpiece  Art 
Series."  Wc  know  if  you  see  "  Blossoms  "  you 
will  want  the  others.  So  it  pays  us  to  send  it  to 
you  for  a  few  pence.  The  set  consists  of  seven 
portfolios,  each  containing  at  least  twelve  beautiful 
plates,  measuring  10  x  12,  which  are  reproductions 
of  the  world's  famous  pictures.  These  portfolios 
(twelve  pictures  each)  are  sold  at  2s.  each,  post 
free.  In  addition  to  "  Blossoms  "  there  are  eight 
other  collotypes,  measuring  20  x  25  each,  which  we 
sell  for  2s.  6d.  each,  post  free. 

We  don't  want  you  to  buy  without  knowing 
more  about  them,  so  send  twelve  stamps  for  **  Blos- 
soms." With  "  Blossoms  "  will  be  sent  a  beauti- 
fully illustrated  sheet,  giving  sample  reproductions 
of  the  other  pictures  and  full  particulars. 

Send  now  for  "  Blossoms,"  for  this  offer  may  be 
withdrawn  at  any  time. 


Address  alt   Orders   to 

T.    SHAW  FITCH ETT, 

"The  New  Idem/' 
167-9  Queen  Street,   Melbournem 


•'  BLOSSOMS," 

By  Albert  Moore,  R.A. 
Original  Collotype,  measuring  281  x 
m  Inches.     Sent  to  any  address  for 
One  Shilling  for  a  limited  time  only. 
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ASPIRATION 


rot 

12  Voiumes 


Lord 

Rosebery 

says: 

Youf 
series 
adds 
Another 
to  the 
iavlBh 
oppor- 
tunltiee 
of  self- 
education 
that  the 
present 
day 
affords. 


IB  THE  SPIRIT  OF  OUR  DAY.      The  reach  upward  is  a  national  characteristic.       We  seek 
a  rational  stimulus  for  mind  and  body  in  every  likely  place.       Those    who    are    wise    go    to 
the  poets  each  day  for  rest  and  inspiratittH.      They  are    well-springs    of    optimism     and 
philosophy.       This  was   the  belief  which   prompted   the    editors    and    publishers  of  the 
Masterpiece  Library  of  Poetry  to  group  together  the    most    inspired    of    the     poets. 
Some   40   authors   are   included    in   these   50   volumes.     The   Library   is   not  an   an- 
thology  of   poetical   quotat'ons,    but   is   a   practically   complete     poetical     library 
for  every-day  use. 

POETRY. 

(1)  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,"  etc.;   (2)  Scott's  "  MarmloH";   (3)  Byron's  "Child* 
iHarold";    (4)    Lowell;    (5)    Burns;    (6)    Shakespeare's    "Romeo  and  Juliet";  (7) 
Longf«llow'B   "Evangeline,"   etc.;    (8)    Mrs.    Browning;  (»)  Thomas  Campbell; 

(10)  Milton's    "  Paradiee    Lost,"    Part    I.;    (11)    "The    Earthly      Paradise," 
Wm.   Morris;    (12)   Byron's  "  Childe  Harold,"  Part     II.;      (13)      Whittier; 
<U)   Obaucer;    (15)   Milton's   "Paradise  Lost,"  Part     II.;      (IG)     Moore's 
Irish  melodies;   (17)   Bryant;   (18)  The  Story  of    St.    Qeorge    and    the 
Dragon;    (19)   Keats;    (20)   Scott's  "Lady  of  the  Lake";   (21)   Whit- 
tier,  Part  II.;    (22)   Shakespeare's  "Julius   Caesar";     (23)     Pope's 
"  Bssay    on    Man,"    etc.;     (24)  Tom  Hood;   (25)  Coleridge's  "An- 
cisnt  Mariner";    (26)    Matthew  Arnold;    (27)     Walt    Whitman; 
(88)    Shelley:    (29)    Tennyson's  "  In    Memoriam  ";    (30)    Some 
Ingoldsby    Legends;    (31)   Scott's    "  Lay    of    the    Last    Min- 
strel ";    (82)  Wordsworth,  Part  I.;   (33)  Cowper;  (34)  Dry- 
den;      (36)    Southey;      (36)    Legends    and    Ballads;    (37) 
Wordsworth,     Part    II.;    (38)    Browning;    (39)    Milton's 
"  Paradise   Regained  ";    (40)    Gray   and    Goldsmith; 

(11)  Poems  for  Schoolroom  and   Scholar,   Part 
(42)    Shakespeare's    "As     You     Like     It";     (43) 
Poems   for   Schoolroom   and   Scholar,    Part   II.; 
(44)     Thomson's     "  Seasons  ";     (45)     Keble's 
"Christian  Year";     (46)    Longfellow,    Part 
11.;    (47)    Matthew   Arnold,    Part   II.;    (4S) 
Spenser's    "Faerie    Queene,"    Part    II.; 
(49)       Hymns      That      Have      Helped 
(double  number):  (50)  iSsop's  Fables 
<proee). 


is  the  remarkable  offer  made 
for  a  limited  time,  to  make  known 
the  Library  in  Australasia.      The 
50  books  are  neatly  printed  on  stout 
white    paper,  and    bound    in    flexible 
imitation  leatherette  covers.       Each  con- 
tains 64  pp.       Usually  the  50  volumes  are 
sold  as  a  set,  in  a  cloth  cabinet,  for  los.,  post 
free  any  address,  which  is  2jd.  each.    The  pub- 
lishers of  these  capital  little  volumes  of  poetry  for 
the  people  are  so  confident  the  perusal  of  a  dozen 
volumes  will   mean   the  purchase  of  fifty,  that  they 
make  the  very  generous  offer,  for  a  limited  period,  of 
IS.  6d.  per  dozen,  post  free  any  address  in  Austral- 
asia. 

Look  at  contents  given  above,  choose  one  dozen 
or  more,  and  remit  is.  6d.  in  stamps  for  each  dozen 
to— 

T.  SH/IIV  FITCHETT,  167-9  Quemn  Stfmt, 
MoibournB. 


NOTS. — If  we  are  out  of  stock  of  any  numbers  you  select,   we  hold  the  right  to  substitute  other  volumes. 
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Absolutely  CUrG 

BILIOUSNESS 
SICK   HEADACHE. 
TORPID   LIVER. 
INDIGESTION. 
CONSTIPATION. 
FURRED  TONGUE. 
DIZZINESS. 
SALLOW  SKiN. 


They  TOUCH  the 


LIVER 


Be  Sure  they  are 


There's  SECURITY  in 

ARTERS 

ITTLE 

IVER 

PILLS, 

Small  Pill.       Small  Dose.       Small  Price. 
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THE    LION    BRAND. 
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NOT   OVERSTRETCHED. 

"  Hi,   there,   gentlemen!     This  suspense   is  killing 

1    me."— "Leslie's  W^eekly."                                                        [ 

ACTS    LIKE    MAGIC! 

Has  Never  Been  Known  to  Fail  to  Cure  Horsea  ef 
SPLINTS,  WINDQALL8,  SPRAINS,  SORE  BACKS,  SOUS 
SHOULDERS,   BROKEN   KNEES,  GREASY  HEELS, 
STRAINS,  SWELLINGS,  Etc. 

EVIDENCE. 

Sebastopol,  Marck  4,  1902 
Dear  Sim,— We  hav^  used  Solomon  Solution  for  a 
number  of  year»,  for  sore  backs,  girth  galls,  sore  sLml- 
d<T8,  greasy  heels,  and  for  all  kinds  of  wounds  and 
■prains  in  horses  and  cattle.  We  have  great  plMuiur* 
IB  recommending  it.  No  stable  should  Be  without  it. 
Yoiirs  truly, 

D.  HANRAHAN  &  SONS. 


SOLOMON    SOLUTION    CURES. 

Price  2/6  and  bh  jar. 
Obtainable  of  All  Chemists,  Storekeepers,  Saddlers. 

Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers 

SOLOMON    COX    &    SON, 


481    BOURKE    STREET. 


MELBOURNE. 


J!iAVM:il.yL' 


EMBROCATION 


^11          II 

MR.   C.   T.   DAVIS,    Bay    View,    Dunedin, 

^^i>t*NB4^  ^^ 

N.Z.:   "...     It  has  given  me  the  power 

to  readily  connect  and  to  lastingly  memorise 

i 

fMEMORY.^  \ 

the   most   abstruse,    disconnected,    and    unin- 
teresting matter,  and  makes  study  easy  and 

1 

'      ^z^^LESSGNS  1 

delightful.    ..." 
REV.  W.  H.  BECK,  Nelson,  NZ.:  "Your 

1 

T««ght  by  C«rr«#FOodeac«.         ■ 

system    is    far    superior    to    any    other    with 

T 

|W  "^/uISb'S^&Vau..    f 

which  I  am  acquainted.      It  is  easy,  simple, 

J 

'/^Satisfaction  given,    M 

complete,    and    reliable.       Dates,    names,    in- 
cidents, etc.,  are  memorised  with  ease,  and. 

f 

N.       Fee  Returned.     ^^ 

when  wanted,  come  with  utmost  certainty.    ." 

•i 

y  _         Popular  Price*.       ■ 
^^^  Send  for  Prospectat.  M 

MR.   W.  A.  MARSH,  Journahst,   Sydney: 

1 

"...    The  principles  of  your  system  can 

^            Inquiry  Aoiicited.       ^ 

be  used  and  applied  in  every  field  of  study 

^^^^^   PROP.  BROWN,     ^L 

with    gratifying   success." 

^^^^^          229  COLLINS  STUEtT.     ^ 

"REVIEW     OF    REVIEWS    FOR  AUS- 

I give 

.^                MELBOURNE 

TRALASIA,"     October,      1900:      "Professor 
Brown  has  combined  the  good  points  of  the 

over  600  practical  illustrations  of  how  to  memor- 

ise,  w 

th  rapidity  and  certainty,  history,  geography. 

best     systems    which     have    been     tried     in 

foreigr 
names 

languages,  chemistry,  physiology,  ledger  folios, 
addresse-!,  and  the  theory  of  music,  counter- 

America  and  England." 

point 

etc.   The  almanac -For  the  year  mem- 

orised  in  three  minutes. 

R.  BROWN,  229  Colline  St.,  Melb.,  Vie. 
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Are   You  ILL? 

If  se,  VITADATIO  will  cure  you. 

Eminent  doctors  in  England  (although  un- 
able to  prescribe  VITADATIO  through  not 
knowing  its  constituents)  have  advised  Mr.  S. 
A.  Palmer  to  proclaim  its  virtues  from  the 
housetojis. 

$2^  ^^^  ^^^ 

Stmp  Dragging  Along. 

If  your  household  or  business  cares  exact 
so  much  energy  that  sometimes  you  feel  run 
down,  it  is  wise  to  at  once  take  VITADATIO. 
It  may  be  that  your  weakened  state  is  a  warn- 
ing (»f  coming  illness,  and  VITADATIO  will 
thus  save  you  weeks  of  unnecessary  suffering 
and  p#unds  in  doctors'  bills. 

Begin  taking  this  remedy  to-day,  for 
thougb  VITADATIO  has  cured  and  wffl  cure 
-disease  in  its  advanced  forms,  it  cures  the 
'earlier  stages  quicker. 


RHEUMATISM  AND  SCIATICA  CURED 
BY 

VITADATIO, 


Stawell, 

July  14,  1903. 
Dear  Sir, — It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  testify 
to  the  wonderful  effects  of  VITADATIO  as  a 
medicine.      For  over  twelve  years  I  suffered 
from  Rheumatism  and  Sciatica.      I  became  so 
bad  that  I  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  my 
employment,  which    I   might   state  is  that  of 
engine-driving.    After  trying  several  remedies. 
wiMoh  failed  to  give  me  any  relief,  I  was  in- 
duced to  give  VITADATIO  a  trial,  with  the 
result  that  after  taking  twelve  large  bottles  I 
was  perfectly  cured,  and  now,  after  four  years, 
I  can,  without  fear,  testify  to  its  permanency. 
I  would  strongly  urge  anyone  suffering  as  I 
did  to  give  it  a  fair  trial. 

I  remain. 

Yours  gratefully, 

G.  W.  DARE. 


F@R  FURTBffiJR  PARTICULARS: 


S.    A.   PALMER, 

Head  Office:    Clarendon  St.  N.,  South  Melbourne. 

Correspondence  Invited.       Write  for  Testimonials. 

The  Pr/co  of  the  Meaicine  is  5s.  6a.  ana  38.  6a.  per  bottle. 

All  Chemists  and  Storekeepers. 
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GOOD  HAIR  FOR  ALL. 


HOLLAND'S 
MARVELLOUS  HAIR  RESTORER 

Has  gained  a  world-wide  reputa4on  for  arresting  the  prematmC' 
decay,  promoting  the  growth  and  giving  lustre  to  the  hair.  If  y<m} 
bair  is  falling  off,  try  it.    If  it  is  thin,  try  it 

Price  39.,  4s.|  6s.     Postage  9d.  extra. 


rof 


HOLLAND'S    PARASENE, 

,  Ringworm  and  all  Parasitical  Di^eas^s  of  the  Headt  •8*^' 
for  making  Hair  gr  w  on  Bald  Paiches. 
Price  68.     Postagre  9ci.  extra. 

HOLLAND'S  NATURALINE  for  restoring  Grey  HaiP 

to  its  original  colour. 

Acts  quickly,  naturally,  and  effectively.  Price  5s.  6d.  Postage  9d.  extsa 

Consult  E.  HOLLAND  for  all  Diseases  o-Fthe  Hair. 

d^kl  by  all  Chemists  and  by  Washington  Soul  &  Co.,  Pitt-st.,  Sjaa^ 

R  HOLLAND,  Hair  Specialist, 

193  COLLINS  STREET,   MELBOURNE 


The  Century  Thermal  Bath  Cabinet 

Is  Equal  to  a  Doctor  ia  Every  Home.     Thousands  gladly  testify  to  this  fact  I 

.Hot- Air  and  Vapor  Bsiths  as  adtnioistered  by  this  Cabinet  are  a  guaranteed  and  speedy  care 

iforPA.NGSOFRHBUMATISM:,SJIAriCA,  AND  KINDRED  AILMENTS.    UOUE,  LIVEB, 

;AND  KIDJiGY  TAOUBLBS  are  quickly  and  permanently  cured.     The  Hob-  Vir  B  ith  taken  in 

*time  will  positively  cure  CONSUilPriON,  BaONOHITIS,  aad   the  worst  COLDS  or  FEV- 

!ERS.  No  attendant  required;  ladies  can  manage  the  Cabinets  quite  easily,  and  they  state  that 

they  have  found  no  Bach  so  cleansing  and  refreshing.    The  above  cures  are  eEfected  by  the 

bot-air  and  vapor  opening  up,  aad  drawing  all  the  poisonous  acids  and  imparities  from  the 

Ibodv  that  provoke  most  all  ailments,  thereby  cleansing  the  blood,  the  oiroulation  is  at  once 

<mprovedand  the  nerves  toned.    These  Cabinets  can  be  folded,  and  being  portable  will  be 

fdelivered,  carriage  paid,  on  receipt  of  Post  Office  Order  to  any  Wharf  or  to  any  Railway  8ta- 

^tion  throughout  Australasia.  600,000  now  being  u^ed  weekly  in  Great  Britaio  and  Australasia 

Send  to-day  for  descriptive  booklet  gratis. 

ALEX.  TftOQP,  Manayer  m  Australasia  for  Oeatury  Bith  Co.  Ltd.,  •!  Regent  St.,  London. 

Maaufacturer  of  the  Peerless  TOertoal  Bath  Cabinet.  Sole  agents  waated  through >at 

Address:  Austcalasia,  sole  r  ijriog. 

ALEX.  TROUP,  Manager,  46  Roya^  Arcade,  (dkff.  8),  EUzabetb  Street  Entrance,  Melbourne.)^ 


Granulav"  Lids. 


CURED  WITHOUT  OPERATIONc 


Ectroplan. 


T.  R.  PROCTER, 


OCULiST 
OPTICIAN. 

476  Albert  Street,  Melbourne. 

A    SPECIALIST    IN    ALL    EYE    CCIMPLAlNTSc 


T.  Ro  Procter  would  remind  his  Patients 
throughout  Australia  that,  having  once  measured  their 
eyes,  he  can  calculate  with  exactitude  the  alteration 
produced  by  increasing  age,  and  adjust  spectacles 
required  during  life  without  further  measurement. 
-pCPSCter's  Universal  Eye  Ointment  as  a  family  Salve  has  no  equal;  cures  Blight,  sore  and  inflamed  E^mc 

(granular  Eyelids,  Ulceration  of  the  Eyeball,  and  restores  Eyelashes.     2/6,  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  Colonies 
K-Qsi  osyreful  housewife  should  be  without   Procter's    Eye    Lotion,  more  especially  in  the  country  places^  SD 
^  inflammation  is  generally  the  foremnner  of  all  diseases  of  the  Eye.    An  early  application  would  oure  and  preytfiO 
m^  further  trouble  with  the  BjeSo 
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Worth  a  Guinea  a  Box    .    . 


Beecham's    Pills 


Do  not  wait  until  your  grood  health  Is  impaired, 
but  take  steps  to  keep  it  up  to  the  mark. 
Remember  that  ailments  apparently  trifling- 
may   soon    develop   Into   serious    diseases. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  take  BEECHAM'S  PILLS 
on  the  first  appearance  of  any  disturbing- 
symptoms.  They  will  do  more  to  establish 
and  maintain  your  general  health  than  any 
other   means    you    can    employ. 


Sold   Evetywhere.        Boxes,  Is.  l^d.  (56  Pills)  and  2s.  9d.   (168  Pills). 


JUST    THE    THING   FOR    THE    HOT   WEATHER 

THE  CYCLONE  ROTARY  HAND  FAN 

The  Best  Fan  Ever  Invented 

NO  TROUBLE  OR  FATIGUE 
Produces  a  Constant  Current  of  Wind. 

Very    Refreshing 

pOTAEY  FANS  have  hitherto  been  so  expensive  that 
none  but  the  wealthy  could  buy  them.    Now  they 
are  cheap  and  more  efficient  than  ever  before.     Nearly 
600.000  of  these  Fans  have  been  sold  in  America.     It  ii 
the  Neatest,  Cheapest  and  Best  Fan  ever  devised. 
You  have  merely  to  press  your  thumb  and  the  bright 
Aluminium  Blades  revolve  with  wonder/ul  rapidity, 
producing  a  continuous  stream  of 
cool  air.     It  is  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  the  ordinary  fan,  that 
ia  very  tiring  to  operate  and  that 
causes  almost  as  much  warmth  aa 
it  alleviates.    The  Cyclone  Rotary 
Hand  Fan  is  very  strongly  made 
and  cannot  get  out  of  order.     You 
should  order  at  once,  or  you  may 
be  disappointed;  for,  though  our 
stock  is  a  very  large  one,  orders 
are  coming  very  briaky,  especially 
from  Queensland.  The  price  is  only 
for  2)6,  carriage  paid  to  any  address.    Postal  Notes  of 
We  have  the  Sole  Agency  for  these  Fans,  which  are 

The  Union  Manufacturing  &  Agency  Go.p 

359  and  361    Collins   Street,  Melbourne.    C^ 


Paid. 

1/6  each,  or  Two  Fans 

any  State  may  be  sent. 
obtainable  only  from 


Fits  A  Epilepsy 


TieqcH's 


Thoasands  of  Certified  Xestimonlala. 
Bend  for  Valuable  Booklet,  we  will  post 
it  without  charge. 

The  Union  Mfg.  &  Agency  Co. 
(R«medy  Dept.,)  361  Collins  Street, 


Immediate  Relief. 

Permanently 

Cured 


YOU    CAW    SEE     THE    TIME    IW    THE     DARK. 

THE     RADIANT    WATCH 

A      VERY      GREAT      CURIOSITY      AND 

An  Excellent  Keyless  Lever  Timekeeper 

SPECIAL      OFFER: 

Handsome     Chain     and     Pendant      Free 

THIS  ia  the  most  nsefnl  Watch  ever  inven- 
ted, as  it  supplies  the  light  by  which  the 
time  may  be  seen  in  the  dark.  The  great 
value  of  tliis  remarkable  invention  must 
lie  apparent  to  everyone.  This  Watch  may 
<>e  readily  consulted  at  any  hour  of  the  nighl 
without  the  trouble  of  striking  a  match  or 
•  therwise  producins;  a  light.  The  dial, 
which  by  dayligiit  has  the  appearanceof  any 
)rdinary  watch  face,  emits  a  brilliant 
radiance  in  the  darK  by  which  the  hourt 
and  the  hands  can  be  distinctly  seen. 
This  radiant  light,  like  the  mysteriou* 
flontgen  X  Rays,  lias  been  for  some  time 
kuowu  to  scientists,  but  hitherto  it  has  been 
leemed  impossible  to  apply  the  wonderful 
discovery  to  the  dials  of  watches.  The  Key- 
tSJ  less  movement  is  very  highly  finished,  and 
— r  the  arrangements  for  setting  the  hands  and 
^:^  regulating  the  lever  escapement  are  of  tlie 
most  modern  and  approved  description. 
The  beautifully  embossed  cases  are  of  gold- 
ene,  anew  alloy  so  closely  resembling  stand- 
ard gold  that  even  experts  will  be  puzzled 
to  distinguish  the  difference,  and  it  wears 
'  even  better  than  rolled  gold.  We  have 
purchased  from  the  inventor  the  exclusive 
right  10  sell  these  Radiant  Watches  in  Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania  and  New  Zealand,  but  to 
retain  that  privilege  we  must  order  a  very  large  number  within  a  given  period. 
To  enable  us  to  comply  with  this  c  mdition,  we  have  decided  to  sell  these  watches 
for  a  limited  time  at  the  very  low  price  o(  14  -  each,  which  includes  customs 
duty  and  all  charges  for  carriage  by  registered  post  to  any  address.  We  know 
that  every  one  of  these  watches  will  be  the  means  of  selling  many  others,  for 
everybody  who  sees  the  watch  will  be  sure  to  want  one.  If  you  enclose  this 
advertisement  with  your  order,  we  will  present  you  with  a  handsome  Albert 
chain  and  unique  pendant.  Send  remittance  by  Postal  Notes,  Money  Order 
or  Cheque,    crossed     London    Bank     of    Australia,    to    the   Manager   of 

The  Union  Manufacturing  Sl  Agency  Co.^ 

359  and  361   Collins  St.,  Melbourne. 


Only      14/- 

CARRIA&E    PAID 
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TOMKINS&Co 

C«NrtFf«4CNS 

TRY  OUR 

12/ 

Suits 


_FJ> 


(From    Phil    May's    last   Annual.) 


SILVER    WATCH 
FOR   NOTHING. 

We  hereby  undertake  to  GIVE  ONE  of  our  famous  SIL- 
VER WATCHES,  listed  at  £2  lOs.  (Lady's  or  Gentleman' »), 
to  everyone  who  sends  us  the  Correct  Reading  of  this 
puzzle: 

W-TCH-S    F-R    -V-RYB-DY. 

The  only  condition  is  that  if  your  answer  is  correct  you 
purchase  one  of  our  Solid  Sterling  Silver  chains  to  wear 
with   the   watch. 

SEND  NO  MONEY;  simply  send  the  answer,  and  enclose 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope   (2d.)  to 

Mana£:er,  E.  W.  and  J.  Co., 

Box  647,  Sydney, 

so  that  we  may  inform  you  if  you  have  won.  There  is 
no  need  to  cut  this  out. 

MISS  M.  E.  S.  HAYDEN,  Holy  Cross  Convent. 
Cooma,  writes  us  on  June  1st.  1903:  "  Watch  arrived  safely, 
and  I  am  quite  delighted  with  it,  also  the  chain,  which  is 
pretty  and  uncommon.  I  showed  both  to  several  of  my 
friends,  and  they  were  unanimous  in  pronouncing  both 
beautiful.       Thanking  you   very  much,"   etc. 

MISS  C.  E.  BLACK,  Wairoa,  N.Z..  writes:  "  Re- 
ceived watch  and  ring;  very  much  pleased  with  both.  I 
think  they  are  just  beautiful." 


English  Watch  and  Jewellery  Co., 

P.O.  CHAMBERS,   PITT  STREET,  SYDNEY,    g 


Benger*s  Food 

with  Milk,  forms  a  dainty,  delicious,  and 
most*  easily  digested  cream.  Infants  thrive 
on  it,  and  delicate  and  aged  persons  enjoy  it. 

Denger's  Food  is  sold  in   Tins  by  Chemists,  etc.,  everywhere. 


MAGIC    LANTERNS, 

CINEMATOGRAPHS. 

Cheapest  and  Best  in  the  World. 
Dclig^ht-ful  Home  Amusement. 

Pamphengos  Oil  Lantern,  giving  12ft.  pic- 
tures, £3  10s.  Triple  and  Biunial  Lanterns, 
high-class  effects,  supplied  Dr.  Grat- 
tan  Guinness,  Mme.  Patti.  Cine- 
matograph Machines,  £7  7s.  f 
equal  machines  costing  £20.  Cine- 
matograph Peep-Shows,  for  out- 
doors, £1 2 1 28i  Illustrated  Cata- 
logues, 180  choice  engravings,  free, 
lOd.  ;  smaller  ditto,  6d.  ;  60,00  > 
Slide  List,  free,  9d.  ;  Pamphlets 
free.  Large  Illustrated  Cinemato- 
f^raph  List,  free,  9d  ;  smaller  ditto, 
4d.  Specialist  in  Cinemato- 
graphs and  Optical  Proiectlon. 

W.  C.  HUGHES,  Brewster  House,  82  Mortimer  Road, 
Kinssland,    London,  England. 


A  MARVELLOUS  MEDICINE! 


D5R I  CORD'S 


Invaluable  for 
Eczema  and  all 
Skin 


Cures  Piles 


5s  per  bottle,  postage  Is.  extra. 
Booklets. 


Write  for  Free 


Head  Agbnov 

FORMONT 
&C0., 

51  Queen  St., 
Melbourne 

StiB- Agents  : 

BEDDOME  k 
CO.,BonrkeSt., 
Melbourne. 
FATJLDING& 
CO.,  Sydney, 
Pe»  th,  and  Ade- 
laide. 
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DEAFNESS 
IN   YOUNG 
AND  OLD. 


•f'l'V 


k«uisville   Man  Origrinates 

a  Simple  LittI*  Device  that 

Resteres  the  Hearing:- Fits 

PerFeetiy,  Comfortably, 

and  Does  Not  Show. 

Free  Book  Tells  all 
About  it. 


Since  the  discovery  of  a  Louisville  man  It  is  no  longer 
iMcessarjr  for  any  deaf  person  to  carry  a  trumpet,  tube,  or 
trnj  such  old-fashioned  device,  for  It  is  now  possible  for 
aayone  to  hear  perfectly,  by  a  simple  invention  that  fita 
Ik  tfaa  car,  and  cannot  be  detected.  The  honour  belongs 
to  Mr,  George  H.  Wilson,  of  Louisville,  U.S.A.,  who  was 
himself  deaf,  and  now  hears  as  well  as  anyone.  He  caDs 
it  WILSON'S  COMMON  SENSE  EAR  DRUM.  It  is  built 
on  tha  strictest  scientific  principles,  containing  no  metal 
of  any  kind,  and  Is  entirely  new  In  every  respect.  It  is 
so  s^all  that  no  one  can  see  It;  but,  nevertheless,  it 
eollscts  all  sound  waves,  and  diverts  them  against  the  drum 
head,  causing  you  to  hear.  It  will  do  this  even  when 
the  natural  ear  drums  are  partially  or  entirely  destroyed, 
perforated,  scarred,  relaxed,  or  thickened.  It  fits  any 
ear,  from  childhood  to  old  age,  and  aside  from  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  show,  can  be  used  with  comfort  day  or 
night. 


It  cures  Deafness,  whether  from  catarrh,  fevers,  measles, 
whooping  cough,  gathering  In  the  ear,  shocks  from  artil- 
lery, or  through  accidents.  It  stays  the  progress  of  Deaf- 
ness, and  relieves  roaring  and  buzzing  noises.  It  does  this 
in  a  simple,  sure,  and  scientific  way. 

Let  every  person  who  needs  this  at  once  send  to  the 
Company  for  its  book,  which  you  can  have  free.  It  de- 
scribes and  illustrates  WILSON'S  COMMON  SENSE  EAR 
DRUMS,  and  contains  bona  fide  letters  from  numerous  per- 
sons in  every  station  of  life,  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  These  letters  are  from  clergymen,  physicians,  law- 
yers, merchants,  society  ladles,  etc.,  and  tell  the  truth 
about  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  this  won- 
derful little  device;  you  will  find  among  them  the  names  of 
people  in  your  own  town  or  State. 

Write  to-day,  so  that  It  may  not  be  long  before  you  re- 
gain your  hearing.  Address,  for  the  Free  Book  and  con- 
vincing evidence,  Wilson  Ear  Drum  Co.,  J.  CHALMERS, 
Agent,  10,  11,  12  Premier  Buildings,  229-231  COLLINS  ST., 
MELBOURNE. 


This  Popular  Engflfsh  Sweet 
is  shipped  regfularly  to  the 
principal  ports  of  Australia. 
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C^ 


BUTTER-SCOTCH 

(The  Celebrated  Sweet  for  Childrei) 


DU 


'J 


Absolutely  Pure.     Delicious  Flavour. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CONFEOTIONERS 
AND  STORES. 


WoffKs      0      m      London.   Bnqlano, 


|F  YOU  WANT  IT 
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.    .    THE    .    . 

.     .     CONCERT-GIVING    .     . 

GRAM-O-PHONE 


HAS     ARRIVED. 


Old  "TALKING    MACHINES"  must  pass  away. 


At  a  Concert  given  by  the  GRAM'O'PHONE  :*n  Mebourne,  and  under 
distinguished  patronage,  ''  ReCOtds"  of  performances  by  the  following  great  Artistes 
were  re-produced  to  a  crowded  and  enthusiastic  audience : 


MADAME   CALVE. 

Madame  KIRKBY   LUNN 
Signor  ENRICO  CARUSO 
Mons.   KUBELIK 
8ie:nor  FERNANDO  VALERO 
Mr,  WILLIAM   PAULL 
Mons.  PLANCON 


MADAME   CALVE, 

Mons,    RENAUD 

Sisnor    FERNANDO   Dl    LUCIA 

Herr   FRANZ   DRDLA 

Mr.  JULES   LEVY 

Mr.   ARTHUR   GROVER 

Signor  CARL  NEBE 


Other  Eecords  were  by  J.  W.  Mokton,  Dan  Leno,  The  Haydn  Quaete  pte,  English, 
Pbench,  and  Italian  Bands,  together  with  His  Majesty*s  Coldstream  Guards  Band. 

Do  not  judge  the  Oram=o-phone  of  to-day  by  any  known  "Talking  Machines,"  but 

write   to   any  of  the    following  agencies  for  particulars  of  the 

CONCERT-GIVING    GRAM-O-PHONE. 


Represented   all    over   the   World. 

In   VICTORIA  :    The  Lambert   Depot,   272  Little  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 

TASMANIA:     Harrison   Bros.  &  Co.,  Commonwealth  Chambers,  Cameron  Street,  Launcest«n. 

QUEENSLAND:     Messrs.   Heindorff  Bros.,   210  Queen   Street,   Brisbane. 

SOUTH   AUSTRALIA:     Messrs.  S.    Marshall   &  Sons,   Rundle    Street,  Adelaide. 

NEW   SOUTH   WALES  :    The  Gramophone  and   Typewriter  Ltd.,  Head  Office    fer 
Australasia,  163  Pitt  Street,   Sydney. 


Reoiav  oj  Ucvicwa,  iO/Ji/OS. 


HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  HELENA  OF  ITALY 
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A    PERSONAL    EXPLANATION. 


For  more  than  eleven  years  I  have  been  the  editor  of  the  ''  Review^  of  Reviews  for 
Australasia,"  working  on  somewhat  unusual  terms  of  literary  partnership  with  Mr.  W.  T. 
Stead,  the  founder  of  the  original  magazine.  That  partnership  ends,  by  joint  consent, 
with  the  present  number,  and  the  circumstance  seems  to  justify  a  somewhat  detailed  ex- 
planation. 

The  "  Review  of  Reviews,"  from  its  birth,  was  not  a  mere  business  venture,  but  a  maga- 
zine with  an  ideal.  ''  The  fundamental  faith  which  the  '  Review  of  Reviews '  was  founded 
to  maintain,"  to  quote  Mr.  Stead's  words,  ''  is  the  unity  of  the  English-speaking  race."  In 
the  first  issue  of  the  Australian  magazine  (July,  1892),  Mr.  Stead  wrote  a  finely-phrased 
article,  defining  the  five  ''  planks  "  which  constituted  the  platform  of  the  magazine :  "  God ; 
the  People;  Many-sided  Freedom;  the  Enfranchisement  of  Woman;  the  Social  Functions 
of  the  Church."  That  is  a  noble  ideal,  in  the  service  of  which  Mr.  Stead  and  myself — no 
doubt  with  manifold  imperfections,  but  with  absolute  loyalty,  and  on  the  happiest  terms  of 
association — have  worked  ever  since. 

But  in  1899  came  the  South  African  War,  that  wrecked  so  many  friendships,  and  pro- 
voked so  many  conflicting  judgments.  On  this  subject,  Mr.  Stead  and  I,  from  the  outset 
— ^and  perhaps  from  the  circumstance  that  he  was  in  England  and  I  in  Australia — held  ex- 
actly opposite  views.  We  looked  at  it  with  different  eyes,  and  from  different  standpoints. 
He  saw  it  from  the  inside,  and  through  party  lens.  I  looked  at  it  from  the  outside, 
and  saw  it  as  it  affected  the  Empire.  Mr.  Stead  held — as  he  still  holds-^hat  the  war 
found  its  inspiration  in  mere  greed.  It  was  a  crime,  and  the  British  people  were 
the  criminals !  I  held  the  war  to  be — as  all  wars  must  be — a  most  grievous  calamity ;  but 
in  the  great  dispute  Great  Britain  had  right  on  her  side,  and  she  bore  herself,  throughout 
the  conflict,  not  always  wisely,  but  without  any  stain  of  dishonour.  No  nation,  as  far  as  I 
know  history,  has  ever  carried  on  a  war  with  greater  humanity.  We  differed,  too,  as  to 
the  probable  results  of  the  conflict.  Mr.  Stead  believed  it  would  rend  the  Empire  into 
fragments,  driving  the  colonies  out  of  it;  I  thought  it  would  crystallise  the  Empire  into 
closer  unity,  giving  the  colonies  a  new  partnership  in  it.  Time,  which  tests  all  theories, 
will  decide  which  view  was  right. 

The  Point  of  Separation. 

This  conflict  of  judgment  on  a  great  public  question  betwixt  Mr.  Stead  and  myself  in- 
volved a  silent  change  in  the  relations  betwixt  the  two  magazines  in  London  and  Mel- 
bourne.     When  the  "  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia  "  was  started,  Mr.  Stead  gave  the 
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public  plede;-c :  "  Every  pap^e  and  every  word  that  appears  in  the  En£rlish  edition,  even  in- 
chiding^  its  advertisements,  will  continue  to  appear  in  the  Australian  '  Review  of  Reviews.'  "" 
That  was  now  no  longer  possible!  Whilst  I  remained  editor,  the  Australian  magazine 
must  reflect  my  own  judgment  and  conscience,  and  not  that  of  anybody  else.  Mr.  Stead, 
the  most  chivalrous  of  men,  who  trusts  completely  where  he  trusts  at  all.  accepted  without 
even  a  question  this  position,  and  his  views  of  the  South  African  War  found  no  place  in 
the  magazine. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Stead  has  a  great  literary  position.  No  one  could 
write  the  history  of  English  journalism  for  the  last  twenty  years  \vithout  giving  him  a 
forem'ost  place  in  the  storv.  He  has  served  great  causes,  and  served  them  in 
a  noble  fashion.  I  was  at  The  Hague  when  the  Peace  Ccrtivention  was  in  session,  and 
met  Sir  John  Fisher,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Channel  Fleet  then,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  Committee  of  Three  appointed  to  reorganise  the  War  Office.  "  Mr.  Stead,"  Sir 
John  told  me,  "  has  done  more  for  the  Navy  than  any  man  since  Nelson  " !  As  editor 
of  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette,"  Mr.  Stead  had  forced  on  the  Britis'h  Cabinet  the  policy  of  the 
reconstruction  of  the  fleet;  and  that  is  only  one  of  his  contributions  to  imperial  afifairs, 
Mr.  Stead,  it  may  be  added,  is  a  man  of  masterful  spirit ;  his  opinions  are  convictions. 
Nay,  they  are,  for  him,  moral  axioms!  And  in  a  neutral-tinted  age,  when  everybody  is 
an  easy-going  optimist,  a  man  like  Mr.  Stead,  who  cares  passionately  for  his  ideas — cares 
more  for  them  than  for  money,  or  for  success — is  to  be  honoured.  Yet,  being  such  a  man. 
he  allowed  me  to  deny  hospitality  in  the  magazine  which  carried  'his  flag  to  his  own  most 
characteristic  and  vehemently  held  opinions ;  and  did  this  because  he  conceded  frankly  to 
me  exactly  the  liberty  which  he  would  have  claimed  for  himself.  Let  my  readers  ask  how 
many  men  would  have  shown,  under  similar  circumstances,  an  equal  magnanimity! 

.But  such  a  relationship  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  permanent.  It  was 
scarcely  just  to  Mr.  Stead;  it  was,  perhaps,  not  quite  just  to  the  magazine.  My  very 
sense  of  Mr.  Stead's  magnanimity  made  me  reluctant  to  express  too  strongly  in  the  Aus- 
tralian "  Review  "  my  own  views  when  they  clashed  with  his ;  and  so,  perhaps,  the  maga- 
zine did  not  get  the  best  of  either  of  us. 

Present  Views 

Time,  with  its  great  perspective,  dwarfs,  if  it  does  not  efface,  all  conflicts  of  human 

judgments  ;  and  both  Mr.  Stead  and  I  hoped  that  differences  in  opinion  and  feeling  bred  in  us 

by  the  war  would  vanish  with  it.    But  this  has  not  happened.    The  war  has  ended  in  South 

Africa,  only  to  be  fought  over  again  in  literary  terms;  anfl  Mr.  Stead,  with  his  pen  for  a 

weapon,  is  a  formidable  combatant!     The  war,  in  his  view,  is  a  crime  not  yet  atoned  for. 

Its  consequences  are  still  the  chief  factors  in  the  contemporary  history  of  the  Empire.     He 

sees  all  men,  events,  and  policies  through  the  smoke-coloured  haze   of  far-off  battle-fields. 

If  I  inserted  vvhat  'he  writes,  I  must  put  in  the  present  issue  of  the  magazine  such  passages 

as  the  following; 

The  Turks  (Mr.  8tead  saya,  in  the  current  number  of  the  English  "Review  of  Reviews")  are  only  applying 
io  Macedonia  the  policy  which  Lord  Kitchener  found  so  efficacious  in  South  Africa.  The  Macedonians  are 
thicker  on  the  ground  than  the  Boers.  The  Turks  do  their  devastation  less  scientifically,  with  savage  accom- 
paniments distasteful  even  to  Jingoes.  But  the  work  of  denuding  the  country  by  fire  and  sword  in  order  to 
starve  the  natives  into  a  submission  which  no  operations  in  the  field  could  extort,  is  our  British  patent. 
Even  now,  eighteen  months  after  peace,  there  are  probably  more  women  and  children  suffering  the  pangs  of 
hunger  in  South  Africa  as  the  result  of  the  sweeping  operations  of  our  army  than  there  are  in  Macedonia. 

"  The  Turks,"  Mr.  Stead  says  again,  "are  only  Kitdhenerising  Macedonia,"  Mr.  Stead 
holds  the  views  here  expressed  with  religious  sincerity,  and  with  the  fervours  of  a  religion. 
To  me  they  are  a  slander  on  the  good  name  of  the  British  race;  and  I  have  no  more  right  to 
slander  a  nation — -even  though  it  is  my  own — than  to  slander  an  individual ! 

In  a  letter  dated  London,  September  5,  in  which  the  reasons  and  the  conditions  of 
our  separation  are  settled,  Mr.  Stead  writes: 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  danger  ...  of  breach  in  sentiment,  leading  to  a  posaible  disruption  betvreeii 
Australia  and  the  mother-country,  has  been  brought  very  much  nearer  by  the  war  and  its  sequela.  That 
is  to  say,  what  you  sincerely  believed  would  tend  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire,  seems  to  me,  beyond 
all  doubt,  to  have  enormously  increased  the  forces  making  for  disruption,  .  .  .  The  danger  of  the  dis- 
integration of  the  English-speaking  race  into  antagonistic  fragments  is  enormously  greater  than  when  the  Aus- 
tralian "  Review "  started.  ...  At  this  moment,  when  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  great  apostasy  of 
1899  threaten  the  Empire  with  destruction,  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  that  I  should  struggle  on  to 
assert  the  true  faith  in  the  real  unity,  which  has  no  greater  enemy  than  the  Jingo  spirit  of  which  the 
South  African  War  was  the  supreme  expression.  ...  To  you  the  war  was  a  unifying  event  in  the  history 
of  the  Empire.  Whereas,  for  my  part,  I  can  see  little  hope  of  the  continuance  of  the  Empire,  let  alone 
of  its  progress,  unless  we  repent  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  as  a  people,  for  the  crime  we  committed  in  1899. 

These  sentences  serve  to  show  where  Mr.  Stea<ii  still  stands;  and  they  prove  how  pro- 
fonnd  is  the  difference  of  judg-ment  betwixt  us. 

New   Arrangfements^ 

For  nearly  four  years,  with  this  fundamental  discord  of  judgment  on  a  great  question 
of  national  policy  separating  us,  there  'has  yet  been  no  breach  of  mutual  trust  or  of  friendly 
relationship.  Certainly  my  admiration  for  Mr.  Stead's  sincerity  and  chivalry  was  never 
greater  than  it  is  to-day.  But  we  agree  m  thinking  that  the  conflict  of  our  views  is 
injurious  to  the  magazine,  and  so  we  have  decided  to  separate.  Mr.  Stead  'has  bought 
out  the  Australian  shareholders;  his  son,  Mr,  Henry  Stead,  'has  come  to  Melbourne  to 
represent  him,  and,  with  the  January  number,  takes  sole  charge  of  the  "  Review  of  Re- 
views for  Australasia/'  which  will  be  transferred  to  new  offices  in  the  Equitable  Building, 
Melbourne.       At  the  same  time,  I  start  my  own  magazine,  "  Life :  a  Record  for  Busy  Folk," 

which  will  be  published  from  the  present  offices.  i 

W.  H.  FITCHETT. 

I   append   the   following  statement   from  Mr.  Henry  Stead  himself: 

Mr*  Stead^s  Announcement* 

Dr.  Fitchett's  statement  sets  forth  the  reasons  why  my  father  has  decided  that  it 
is  desirable  to  assume  entire  control  of  the  "  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia,"  but  the 
following  letter  from  him,  touching  on  the  continuation  of  the  "  Review  "  here,  puts  his 
position  quite  clearly : 

"  You  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  the  reason  I  did  not  accept  Dr.  Fitchett's  sugges- 
tion to  cease  publishing  the  '  Review  of  Reviews  '  in  Australia  is  because  I  believe  that 
there  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  relations  between  the  mother-country  and 
the  Colonies  when  suc'h  a  magazine  was  more  needed.  The  avowed  object  with  which  the 
*  Review  of  Reviews  '  was  started  was  to  weld  closer  the  bonds  of  Empire,  and  to  assist, 
in  every  way,  the  unification  of  the  English-speaking  race.  It  seems  to  me  that  recent 
events  in  South  Africa  and  at  home  have  tended  more  towards  the  disruption  than  to- 
wards the  unity  of  the  Empire.  Dr.  Fitdhett  believes  the  contrary,  but,  having  these  con- 
victions, I  consider  it  absolutely  imperative  to  continue  the  '  Review  of  Reviews  for  Aus- 
tralasia,' and  to  work,  so  far  as  in  me  lies,  for  the  great  ideals  the  '  Review  '  was  started 
to  promote." 

I  need  say  little  further  in  the  matter  beyond  mentioning  that  I  have  come  out  from 
England  to  edit  the  magazine,  and  generally  to  improve  it.  Next  month  the  "  Review 
of  Reviews  for  Australasia  "  will  appear  under  my  editorship.  It  will  be  increased  in  size 
to  144  pages,  and  will  be  printed  throughout  on  better  paper.  Several  of  the  features  of 
the  English  "Review  of  Reviews,"  which  have  been  omitted  here,  will  reappear  in  its  pages. 
There  will  be  many^more  illustrations,  and  Australasian  topics  v/ill  be  dealt  with  more  fully. 
The  new  offices  of  the  magazine  are  in  the  Equitable  Building,  Melbourne. 

HENRY  STEAD. 
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We  write  at  the  moment  when  the 

The        dust  and  tumult  of  the  general  elec- 

eiections    tions   fill   the   air,   but   before   the 

actual  voting  takes  place.     When 
these  lines  are  read,  the  struggle  will  be  over, 
the  ballot-boxes  will  have  recorded  their  de- 
cision, and  a  new  Federal  Parliament  will  have 
emerged.       Seventeen  candidates   have  been 
returned   unopposed,   including   Mr.    Deakin, 
Mr.   Kingston,  Sir  Langdon   Bonython,    Sir 
George  Turner,   Mr.  Isaacs,  Sir  F.   Holder, 
Sir  John    Forrest,   and    Mr.   Allan   McLean. 
For  the  Senate  there  are  nineteen  vacancies, 
and  sixty-three  candidates.      In  the  House  of 
Representatives,    allowing    for    members    re- 
turned unopposed,  there  are  sixty-eight  seats 
and  154  candidates.      As  a  result,  nearly  200 
perspiring    citizens,    who    have    spent     their 
money,  strained  their  voices,  neglected  their 
business,  and  expended  scheming  days    and 
toiling  nights  in  trying  to  persuade  electors 
to  vote  for  them,  will  have  their  labour  for 
their  pains!     There  is  something  pathetic  in 
the  sudden  silence  which  will  fall  upon  the 
crowd  of  rejected  candidates.    They  have  been 
hurrying    with    perspiring    haste    from    one 
noisy  meeting  to  another  trying  to  persuade 
jeering  crowds  to  listen  to  them,  and  uncon- 
vinced electors  to  vote  for  them,  only  to  find, 
when  the  ballot  papers  are  counted,  that  they 
are  rejected.       To  go  through  a  process  so 
laborious  and  costly,  for  a  result  so  unsatis- 
factory, must  be  enough  to  sour  the  temper 
of  the  most  p'hilosophic  of  candidates. 

Australia  has  never  yet 'witnessed 
Confused  a  general  election,  on  the  whole, 
Issues  so  confused  and  planless  as  that 
which  is  just  drawing  to  a  close. 
It  has  for  its  field  a  whole  continent— a  con- 
tinent as  big  as  Europe,  with  Russia  in 
Europe  left  out;  and  mere  vastness  of  geo- 
graphical space  makes  any  continuity  of  in- 
telligent interest  almiost  impossible.  Then, 
too.  for  the  first  time  every  Australian  woman 
finds  herself  in  the  possession  of  a  vote,  and 
required  to  exercise  it.  And  there  is  a  wide 
field  for  the  humorous  imagination  in  the 
perplexities  of  the  woman  voters — their 
doubts  as  to  what  they  had  to  do,  and  how 
they  were  to  do  it.  It  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  in  the  present  instance  practi- 
cally every  woman  voted  as  the  males  of  her 


household  did.  The  sex  has  scarcely  evolved, 
as  yet,  a  separate  policy  of  its  own.  Pro- 
bably the  chief  contribution  of  the  woman 
voters  at  the  present  elections  takes  the  sihape 
of  an  immense  multitude  of  invalid  voting 
papers ! 

An  election  spread  over  a  field  so 
Political    vast,  with   one-half  of  the  voters 
Issues      exercising    the    franchise    for    the 
first  time,  cannot  help  being  very 
confused.       Nor  is  the  struggle  made  clearer 
by    any    sharp    and    definite    issue  by  which 
parties  could  be  tested  and  classified.    Minis- 
terialists  claimed  that  the  issue  was   "  fiscal 
peace."    We  had  got  a  tariff,  good  or  bad,  and 
we  must  stick  to  it.       A  bad  tariff  is  better 
than  fiscal  uncertainty.     Mr.  Reid,  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  is  a  convinced  Free-trader, 
and  in  his  own  State,  New  South  Wales,  the 
Free-trade  vote  is  strong.       The  issue,  as  he 
put  it,  was  a  revision  of  the  tariff  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Free-trade.       But  a  much  more  im- 
portant issue  than  either  fiscal  peace  or  fiscal 
reform  was  involved  in  the  elections.     Shall 
the  Labour  party  continue  to  be  supreme    in 
legislation ;  and  shall  Australia  be  the  field  of 
perilous  socialistic  experiments? 

It  is  a  vain  thing  to  prophesy 
Labour  ^^°"^  ^.  result  which  is  so  near. 
Party ''    ^"^  which  must  be  known  before 

the  ''prophecy"  can  be  so  much 
as  read.       But  at  the  moment  we  write,  the 
outlook  is  favourable  for  the   Labour  party. 
It  is  the  one  party  that  knows  its  own  mind. 
It  has  a  clear  policy ;  a  discipline  of  more  than 
Spartan  severity ;  and  it  is  assured  of  the  sup- 
port of  a  whole  class  simply  under  the  impulse 
of   class   feeling.      Such   a   party   in   a   com- 
munity broken  up  into  a  dozen  loose  political 
groups  is  sure  to  exercise  an  influence  out  of 
all  proportion  to  its  real  numbers.       If  the 
election  turned  on  the  single  issue  of  Labour 
domination,  the  Labour  party  would  be  swept 
out  of  existence.       By  count  of  heads  they  are 
an  inconspicuous  minority.      But  the  struggle 
is  perplexed  by  the  score  of  cross  issues.      In 
Victoria,   to   take   a   typical   case,   one   great 
daily  is  running  four  candidates  for  the  Senate 
under  the  Protectionist  flag;  arival  daily  is  run- 
ning another  group  of  four  on  the  anti-social- 
istic ticket.       This  division  of  strength  gives 
the  Labour  four  a  chance  they  could  not  other- 
wise possess. 
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The  Labour  party  is  undoubtedly 
badly  handicapped  by  the  socialis- 
tic  craze  which,  for  the  moment, 
has  captured  it.  The  type  and 
fervour  of  its  sociaHsm  is  not  to  be  judged  by 
the  legislation  carried,  or  even  by  that  pro- 
posed, but  by  the  wild  dreams  of  the  Labour 
leaders  who  are  not  yet  in  Parliament,  but  are 
on  the  point  of  getting  in.  These  dreams  are 
wrapped  up  in  vague,  mouth-filling  syllables, 
such  as,  for  example,  "  the  nationalisation  of 
land  and  of  all  the  instruments  of  production 
and  exchange."  Here  is  a  group  of  syllables 
wihich  look  harmless  and  even  scientifically 
respectable;  but  translated  into  the  concrete 
they  mean  a  revolution.  The  private  em- 
ployer, the  private  owner  of  land,  the  private 
lender  of  money,  the  private  tradesman,  is  to 
be  blotted  out  of  existence.  The  State  is  to 
be  the  sole  landlord,  the  siole  shopkeeper,  the 
sole  manufacturer.  It  is  to  grow  the  crops 
on  every  farm,  to  shear  the  wool  on  every 
station,  to  run  every  newspaper,  wash  the 
clothes  in  every  laundry,  and  bake  the  bread 
in  every  oven.  There  is  to  be  no  room,  left 
for  ''  any  private  receiver  of  rent,  interest,  or 
profits  " !  Civilisation  and  property  are  to  be 
thrown  alike  into  the  melting-pot  in  the  hope 
that  they  will,  somehow,  emerge  in  some 
glorified  shape.  In  the  election  just  now 
drawing  to  a  close  this  issue  is  only  dimly 
seen.  But  it  is  the  supreme  and  all-decisive 
question  with  Australian  electors  of  every 
class.  The  Labour  party,  it  is  certain,  will 
presently  grow  frightened  of  its  own  dreams, 
and  abandon  them ;  for  its  leaders,  apart  from 
this  craze,  are  sane  and  honourable  men.  But, 
if  the  craze  lasts,  at  the  next  election  the  one 
issue  will  be  a  socialistic  revolution. 

In  Great  Britain  the  issue  raised 
Chamber-  ^^  ^^^-  Chamberlain  is  visibly  re- 
tain Policy  shaping  all  party  lines.     Not  since 

Mr.  Gladstone's  second  Home 
Rule  Bill  was  lost  has  the  United  Kingdom 
been  swept  by  a  debate  of  such  a  scale,  or 
marked  by  such  a  passion.  And  Mr.  Cham- 
beriain  started  on  this  earth-shaking  crusade 
in  the  interests  of  the  colonies!  Unless  they 
can  be  knitted  to  the  mother-land,  he  con- 
tends, by  threads  woven  of  Customs  duties,  the 
Empire  will  be  wrecked.  But  the  colonies 
themselves  certainly  do  not  share  that  view, 
and  remain  almost  wholly  untouched  by  the 
passion  of  the  strife  kindled  nominally  in  their 
interest.  In  the  Federal  elections  just  draw- 
ing to  an  end,  the  question  of  preferential 
trade,  it  may  be  safely  said,  has  not  inspired  a 


single  candidate,  or  deflected  a  single  vote. 
The  subject  is  yet  too  remote  and  academic. 
It  grows  interesting  only  when  translated  into 
the  terms  of  local  politics.  The  Protection- 
ists, for  example,  shout  for  Mr.  Chamberlain 
because  they  think  he  has  hoisted  their  flag; 
Free-traders  shout  against  him  as  a  mere  rene- 
gade. The  Australian  Cabinet  is  Protection- 
ist, so  is  officially  bound  to  welcome  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  proposals.  What  Mr.  Deakin 
proposes  to  do,  however,  is  not  to  lower  duties 
in  favour  of  British  manufactures,  but  only  to 
raise  them  to  a  yet  more  dizzy  altitude  against 
the  manufactures  of  all  other  nations. 

The  M''-  Seddon,  always  the  most 
New  prompt  and  practical  of  men,  has 
Zealand  already  introduced  and  carried  a 
^'"  Bill  defining  the  amount  and  kind 
of  "  preference  "  New  Zealand  will  grant  to 
Great  Britain.  The  Bill  was  introduced  late, 
and  proved  the  text  of  a  very  angry  discus- 
sion, its  third  reading  being  only  carried  after 
a  continuous  sitting  of  twenty-five  and  a  half 
hours.  The  Bill,  in  substance,  imposes  a 
surtax  on  certain  foreign  goods,  but  makes 
practically  no  reduction  on  British  goods.  It 
abolishes  the  dutv  on  tea  grown  in  any  part  of 
the  British  dominions:  but  then  all  the.  tea 
drunk  in  Nev/  Zealand  practically  comes  from 
India  or  Ceylon  already.       The  Bill  recites: 

After  the  passing  of  this  act  there  is  to  be  levied 
on  the  several  articles  mentioned  in  the  subjoined 
schedules  imported  into  New  Zealand,  and  not  being 
the  produce  or  manufacture  of  some  part  of  the  British 
dominions,  in  addition  to  the  duties  authorised  under 
any  tariff  for  the  time  being  in  force  in  New  Zealand, 
the  following  duties,      (Then  follows  a  list.) 

Mr.  Seddon's  Bill,  if  carried  into  full  efifect, 
will  secure  the  British  manufacturer  an  in- 
crease of  about  £500,000  in  exports  to  New 
Zealand.  .  In  return,  England  must  impose 
duties  on  meats,  butter,  and  cheese  which  she 
imports  to  the  amount  of  £48,500,000.  This 
is  how  a  local  paper  works  out  the  process : 

Under  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposal  the  British  work- 
ing-man would  be  taxed  5  per  cent,  on  48 J  millions  for 
the  preference  on  meats,  butter,  and  cheese  alone, 
which  amounts  to  a  contribution  of  £2,425,000  in  hard 
cash.  The  tax  is  to  be  levied  to  enhance  the  price  re- 
ceivable on  the  12  1-3  millions  of  these  three  products. 
Of  this  12  1-3  millions,  3J  comes  from  New  Zealand,  so 
that,  in  order  to  gain  a  preference  over  less  than 
£500,000  of  foreign  articles  exported  to  New  Zealand 
the  British  consumer  is  to  pay  a  tax  of  5  per  eent.  on 
the  3i  millions  of  New  Zealand  meat,  butter,  and  cheese 
at  present  imported,  which  amounts  to  a  tax  to  the 
tune  of  £690,000,  which  is  increased  to  £725,000  if  the 
2s.  per  quarter  on  the  New  Zealand  wheat  sent  to  the 
Unfted  Kingdom  is  added  on. 
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This,  of  course,  goes  to  show  that  in  his  \V\\\ 
for  giving  "  preference  "  to  the  British  manu- 
facturer, Mr.  Seddon  makes  a  surprisingly 
good  bargain  for  New  Zealand.  But  this  is 
hardly  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  asked. 

An  incident  during  the  month 
Au«t?a7ia  ^^^o^&J^t  out  in  a  dramatic  fashion 
••White"!  the  evil  possibilities  that  slumber 
in  some  recent  Labour  legislation, 
and  may  well  have  influenced  thousands  of 
votes.  The  ''  Petriana,"  a  large  steamship, 
was  wrecked  outside  Port  Phillip  Heads,  and 
the  crew  taken  off  by  a  tug.  Some  fifteen  of 
these  were  coloured  men — 'Malays  or  Chinese ; 
and  the  tug  that  rescued  the  men  was  unable 
to  land  them.  They  were  shipwrecked 
sailors,  it  is  true,  and  so  by  the  unwritten  law 
of  civilised  humanity  they  were  entitled  to 
hospitality.  But  then  they  were  of  an  illegal 
complexion!  Here  is  the  captain's  version 
of  the  reception  accorded  tO'  the  unfortunate 
men  when  they  reached  the  shore : 

On  arrival  of  the  tug  off  the  breakwater  pier  she  was? 
intercepted  by  the  Customs  launch,  and  peremptorily 
•rdered  to  anchor,  her  master  being  at  the  same  time 
informed  that  no  one,  either  white  or  black,  would  be 
allowed  to  leaVe  his  vessel.  For  five  hours  my  white 
^British)  officers  were  detained  on  board  the  tug-boat, 
although  anxious  to  land,  as  well  as  my  black  crew. 
The  agents,  through  their  local  manager,  had  made  ar- 
rangements to  house  my  men  at  Williamstown,  but 
they  were  not  allowed  to  land  them.  I  understand 
that  one  of  the  members  of  the  firm  and  their  solicitor 
endeavoured  to  obtain  permission  to  land  my  ship- 
wrecked crew  at  Coode  Island— a  sort  of  quarantine 
station  on  the  Lower  Yarra— but  even  this  was  not 
considered  sufficiently  "  safe."  Tliey  were  told  that 
they  could  do  so  by  Mr.  Atlee  Hunt,  but  that  it  would 
be  at  their  own  risk,  and  subject  to  a  fine  of  £100  per 
man  at  the  Minister's  discretion. 

They  apparently  did  not  see  their  way  to  trust  in 
this  "  discretion,"  and  therefore  had  to  make  arrange- 
ments to  put  the  men  (they  are  "  men,"  abd  not  devils, 
as  you  Australians  seem  to  think)  on  board  the  Japan- 
ese mail  steamer  "  Kasuga  Maru,"  and  keep  them 
there  at  the  expense  of  the  owners,  and  also  ship  them 
back  to  Bingapore  by  way  of  Hong  Kong,  because,  for- 
sooth, you  would  not  allow  them  to  remain  on  Austra- 
lian soil  until  a  steamer  was  available  to  take  them 
back  direct  to  Singapore. 

In  the  controversy  that  followed, 

officfai      ^^'  Deakin  proclaimed  the  whole 

Defence    story   to  be   "a   myth."      He  did 

nothing,  he  said,  to  stop  the  men 

landing.       The  rescuers  knew  the  law;  they 

did  not  apply  for  exemption.     Nothing  more 

was  done  than  to  warn  them  that  they  would 

land  the  men  at  their  own  risk.     Nothing  less 

could  have  been  done  if  the  rescued  sailors 


had  been  in  a  lifeboat  instead  of  a  tug.  But 
it  was  enough !  The  agents  were  too  wise  to 
run  any  risks.  A  Japanese  t)ioat  was  for- 
tunately in  harbour,  and  these  shipwrecked 
sai'lors,  guilty  of  wearing  a  skin  of  the  wrong 
tint,  were  huddled  on  board  it.  "  What 
ground  of  complaint  is  there?"  Mr.  i)eakin 
asks,  in  tones  of  indignant  astonishment! 

In  this  dispute  there  are  two 
The  Real  poinls,  uot  ouc,  involved — the  law. 
Criminal  ^^d  the  administration  of  the  law. 
Mr.  Deakin's  defence  is  confined 
to  the  question  of  administration,  and,  in  a 
sense,  is  complete.  He  ''  did  nothing/'  he 
pleads;  he  was  asked  to  "do  nothing."  At 
least  official  action  was  confined  to 
warning  the  rescuers  that  the  men 
would  be  landed  at  their  own  risk. 
But  there  remains  tlie  black,  unlovely  fact 
that  a  group  of  shipwrecked  sailors,  with 
no  other  ofifence  than  the  colour  of  their  skin, 
Avere  forbidden  to  land  on  Australian  soil. 
That  they  were  brought  off  the  wrecked  ship 
by  a  tug  is  an  irrelevant  detail.  If  they  had 
struggled  through  the  breakers,  and  landed 
battered  and  half  drowned  on  the  beach,  as 
soon  as  the  colour  of  their  skin  was  discovered 
they  would  be  "  run  in  "  to  the  nearest  lock- 
up, A  coloured  seaman  wrecked  on  the 
Australian  coast  who  swims  ashore  commits 
an  illegal  act!  The  captain  of  the  wrecked 
ship  puts  the  case  with  sailor-like  frankness, 
in  words  w'hich  may  well  make  the  ears  of  all 
Australians  tingle  : 

My  owners  will  no  doubt  take  care  to  let  the  J»ritisii 
public  have  the  facts  when  they  find  what  the  Austra- 
lian Immigration  Restriction  Act  has  cost  them.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  I  presume  my  crew  would  have 
been  allowed  to  go  to  the  Seamen's  Home,  and  stay 
there  until  a  vessel  was  available  to  take  them  ta  their 
homes,  and  would  then  have  been  shipped  as  distressed 
seamen,  but  because  they  happened  to  have  black 
skins  they  were  treated  as  if  they  had  been  felons,  or 
worse. 

I  have  sailed  in  many  seas  the  world  over,  but  have 
never  before  seen  or  heard  of  a  country  where  a  ship- 
Avrecked  marmer  was  not  allowed  to  put  his  foot  on  dry 
land.  If  your  seainen  were  wrecked  on  the  Malay 
Peninsula  or  on  the  Chinese  coast  they  would  not  only 
have  been  welcomed,  but  the  best  these  poor  blacks 
possessed  would  have  been  placed  at  their  disposal. 

If  this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  your  humanity  it  is  about 
equal  to  the  worst  barbarity  of  other  nations,  and  if  it 
is  forced  on  you  by  your  laws,  I  regret  to  say  they  are 
a  disgrace  to  the  British  Empire. 

'^He  does  not  think  enough,"  one  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  plain-spoken  friends  says,  '*  of 
what  other  people  will  think.  Does  not 
enough  look  out  of  the  window."      The  great 
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English  statesman,  that  is,  did  not  sufficiently 
consider  what  aspect  a  given  thing  would 
wear  to  the  eyes  of  other  people.  And  if  a 
sudden  vision  of  the  aspect  much  of  our  re- 
cent legislation  wears  to  the  eyes  of  the  out- 
side world  broke  upon  all  Australians,  they 
would  prohably  be  the  most  astonished  people 
on  the  planet.  For  Australians  of  every  po- 
litical school  are  not  inhuman. 

What  is  possible  under  the  Immi- 
Lar7*im  e  §^^^^<^^^    Restriction    Act    is    illus- 
Test       trated  by  another  incident: 

Six  months  ago  Hans  Max  Stelling,  the  second  officer 
-•f  a  German  sailing  ship^  Avas  sentenced  at  Newcastle 
to  six  months'  imprisonment  for  smuggling  cigars.  His 
mother  was  an  Egyptian,  but  his  father  was  a  German, 
and  he  received  a  university  education  in  Germany, 
and  it  is  stated  served  three  years  in  the  German  navy. 
Stelling's  sentence  expired,  but  as  he  was  about  to  leave 
the  gaol  he  was  confronted  by  a  Custom-house  official, 
who  treated  him  as  a  prohibited  immigrant.  Stelling 
speaks  English,  German,  and  French,  and  asked  to  be 
tested  in  any  one  of  these  languages.  He  was, 
kowever,  given  a  test  in  Greek,  and  as  he  does  not 
understand  Greek  he  was  charged  with  being  a  pro- 
hibited immigrant,  a  native  of  Egypt,  found  within 
the  Commonwealth.  He  was  brought  before  the  Ncav- 
castle  Police  Court,  and  sentenced  to  six  months'  im- 
prisonment. 

The  defence  of  the  Department  is  that  this  al- 
leged "  German "  had  an  Egyptian  mother, 
and  was  actually  registered  on  his  ship's 
articles  as  an  Egyptian ;  and  "  as  Greek  is  the 
language  of  the  country  nearest  to  Egypt " — 
a  contention  that  argues  very  surprising 
geographical  views — "  they  dO'  not  see  any- 
thing strange  in  the  local  Customs  officer  set- 
ling  a  test  in  Greek  when  the  German  offered 
to  be  tried  in  English."    The  power  to  apply 


the  test  of  any  European  language  to  any 
stranger  who  desires  to  land  on  Australian 
soil  is  plainly  of  the  nature  of  a  movable 
trap.  Here  was  a  man  who  knew  English, 
French,  German ;  but  he  is  tripped  up  in  Greek. 
If  this  had  failed,  he  might  have  been  tripped 
up,  say,  in  Polis'h.  This,  like  the  incident  of 
the  wrecked  seamen  of  the  ''  Petriana,"  is 
exactly  the  sort  of  incident  which  stamps  it- 
self on  the  general  imagination.  Australia 
will  be  remembered  by  it,  and  judged  by  it, 
to  its  own  sore  injury. 

The  New  South  Wales  Parliament 

"^^JJJ  ®°"*'^  has  closed  its  sittings.     It  expired, 

Politics     characteristically  enough,  in  a  row, 

and  on  a  count  out.  There,  per- 
haps, has  never  yet  been  in  Australia  a 
House  afflicted  with  a  worse  temper,  or 
discredited  by  worse  scenes,  than  the  last 
House  of  Representatives  in  New  South 
Wales.  In  part  this  is  due  to  the  curious 
balance  of  parties  in  the  Chamber.  The 
voting  on  the  last  want  of  confidence 
motion  showed  that  the  See  Cabinet  had 
forty-eight  supporters,  the  Opposition  num- 
bered fifty-three.  A  Cabinet  representing  a 
minority  in  the  House  was  thus  kept  in  pow^r 
by  the  Labour  party.  It  existed  only  by  the 
permission  of  that  party,  and  as  long  as  it 
obeyed  its  mstructions.  This  was  fatal  to  the 
self-respect  of  Ministers  themselves.  To  this 
was  added  a  weak  Speaker  and  a  w^nt  of  lead- 
ership in  the  Cabinet.  As  a  result,  the  per- 
formances in  the  Chamber  have  not  seldom  re- 
called the  worst  exhibitions  of  American  legis- 
latures. The  question  of  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  members  is  to  be  settled  by  a  referen- 
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dum,  taken  simultaneously  with  the  voting  for 
the  Federal  Parliament;  but  electors  are 
not  to  be  allowed  to  whittle  down  the  number 
of  members  below  ninety.  The  late  Chamber 
departs  unwept  and  unhonoured ;  and  from 
the  bracing  process  of  a  general  election  it 
may  be  reasonably  expected  that  a  new  House 
will  emerge  of  a  very  much  superior  quality. 
And  if  the  bye-elections  are  to  be  taken  as 
prophetic,  the  See  Cabinet  will  be  swept  out 
of  political  existence. 

The    See    Cabinet    has    gained  an 

'**wa*er**'  ^^^^  reputation  for  wildly  extrava- 

Finance    gant  finance;  and,  as  a  result,  the 

public  credit  of  the  State  has  sunk 
to  a  low  ebb.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  during 
the  next  nine  years  some  £23,(X>o,ooo  of  loans 
fall  due,  this  is  for  New  South  Wales  itself  a 
very  unfortunate  circumstance,  and  is  likely 
to  cost  the  State  dear ;  though,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  New  South  Wales  is  in  natural  resource 
the  richest  State  in  the  Commonwealth.  Ac- 
cording to  a  cablegram,  the  London  "  Daily 
Mail  "  published  a  statement  that  New  South 
.Wales  "  was  secretly  obtaining  loans  at  a  rate 


of  interest  not  disclosed."'  Discussing  the 
great  situation,  the  "Daily  Mail"  complainec^ 
that  "  Sir  John  See,  the  Premier,  forgets  that 
honesty  is  not  a  sufficient  qualification  for  a 
ruler,  and  that  capable  administration,  fore- 
sight, and  some  primary  knowledge  of  finance 
are  necessary.  The  Ministry,"  it  declares,. 
"  is  living  upon  loans,  and  is  lavishing  money 
on  unproductive  works,  thus  preparing  a  fi- 
nancial deluge."  Sir  John  See  bluntly  de- 
clares all  this  to  be  "  a  lie."  The  borrowed 
money,  he  says,  "  has  been  spent  on  reproduc- 
tive works  which  give  good  returns."  But 
the  world — including  all  Australia — is  obsti- 
nately suspicious  of  "  reproductive  works  "' 
constructed  out  of  borrowed  money. 

Almost    the    last   act    of   the    See- 
A  Hailstorm  (-^l^-j^g|.  ^^g  ^^  nominate  in    one 

^tratlsT  tremendous  batch  no  less  than  730 
new  magistrates.  It  had  pre- 
viously gazetted,  on  October  31,  1902,  a  batch 
of  nearly  700;  and  the  total  number  it  has 
created  during  its  brief  existence  cannot  be 
less  than  2,000.  It  may  not  be  true,  as  one 
anfjrv   critic   declares,   that   "  every   available;- 
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member  of  the  community  appears  to  be 
gazetted  as  a  magistrate,"  but  certainly  aproces- 
sion  of  730  Justices  of  the  Peace  called  into 
existence  by  a  single  gazette  is  a  very  astonish- 
ing spectacle.  New  South  Wales  must  have- 
more  magistrates  to  the  square  mile  than  any 
other  part  of  the  inhabited  world.  If  so  many 
magistrates  were  suddenly  needed  it  argues  a 
very  alarming  moral  condition  in  the  com- 
munity itself.  If  they  were  not  needed,  it  looks 
like  an  abuse  of  its  functions  on  the  part  of 
the  Cabinet  that  appointed  them. 
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A  SYDNEY  DAILY  PAPER  LEADER  (ANY  DAY) 
ILLUSTRATED. 
This  is  poor  little  N.S.W.,  and  this  the  great  big 
bully   Victoria   coming   to    "  oppress  "    it. 


Humours 


The  elections  have  not  been  with- 
of  the  ^^^  their  humour.  One  lady  can- 
Eiections  didate  supplied  much  entertain- 
ment to  the  electors  of  Brisbane. 
There  was  an  immense  crowd;  the  lady  candi- 
date, attired  in  a  riding  habit,  with  a  felt  hat, 
and  carrying  a  whip,  was  we^lcomed  to  the 
platform  with  shouts  of  laughter.  She  told 
her  audience,  after  a  stormy  interval,  that  if 
they  did  not  wish  to  hear  her  speak,  perhaps 
they  would  like  to  hear  her  sing,  and  she  pro- 
ceeded to  expend  upon  them  two  verses  of 
"  Annie  Laurie."  Her  singing  proved  to  be 
of  a  more  distressing  quality  than  even  her 
oratory.  She  next  offered,  by  way  of  compen- 
sation, to  give  a  performance  on  the  piano. 
This  must  not  be  taken,  however,  as  a  fair 


example  of  how  lady  candidates  have  wooed 
the  electors.  Some  of  the  best  talking 
throughout  the  election  has  been  supplied 
by  women  speakers. 

The  old  age  pensions  have  created 
Odd  a  distinct  class  of  voters,  with  a 
Voters  strong  personal  interest  in  poli- 
tics. In  Victoria,  a  sum  equal 
to  3s.  yd.  per  head  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation is  spent  on  old  age  pensions ;  ih\ 
New  Zealand  it  reaches  5s.  8d.  per  head;  in  '> 
New  South  Wales  it  is  8s.  per  head.  This 
means  that  the  old  age  pensions  vote  is  of  big 
dimensions,  and  any  policy  unfavourable  to 
the  continuance — or  even  to  the  enlargement 
— of  their  pensions  has  a  big  vote  to  reckon 
with.  Labour  candidates  have  cultivated 
diligently  this  section  of  electors,  and  expect, 
with  some  reason,  to  capture  them  all.  The 
inmates  of  charitable  institutions  enjoy  the 
Federal  franchise,  and  polling  booths  were 
placed  in  the  Benevolent  Asylums  of  the  prin- 
dipal  cities  in  order  that  the  infirm  and  semi- 
paralysed  electors,  of  both  sexes,  mig'ht  dis- 
charge the  great  function  of  citizenship  with 
as  little  trouble  as  possible. 

Mr.  Irvine,  the  Premier  of  Vic- 
Mr.  Irvine  toria,  announced  during  the  month 
his  intention  to  retire  from  public 
life,  and  the  announcement  occa- 
sioned something  like  general  alarm.  Mr. 
Irvine's  popularity  is,  in  a  sense,  a  paradox. 
He  lacks  nearly  all  the  elements  of  popu- 
larity. He  is  a  silent  man,  with  none  of  the 
arts  that  please.  He  can  speak  clearly  and 
forcibly,  but  he  is  utterly  without  either  glow 
or  humour.  He  cannot  talk  in  epigrams 
flavoured  with  gall.  He  never  stoops  to 
flatter  an  audience.  He  has  the  reputation- 
somewhat  unjustly — of  being  as  cold  as  an 
iceberg.  And  yet  this  cold,  silent  man,  who 
flatters  nobody,  and  has  none  of  the  graces^  of 
the  orator,  or  the  easy  arts  of  the  diplomatist, 
is  the  most  popular  man  in  Victoria.  He  is 
popular  because  he  is  strong.  He  has  con- 
victions, and  is  loyal  to  them.  He  can  fight 
a  crowd ;  while  most  Australian  politicians  can 
only  follow  the  crowd.  All  parties  joined  in 
asking  Mr.  Irvine  to  reconsider  his  decision  to 
give  up  public  life ;  and  for  the  present  he  re- 
mains at  his  post.  But  the  truth  is,  public 
life  has  hardly  sufficient  compensations  to 
tempt  an  able  man  from  his  own  natural 
career  as  lawyer,  or  merchant,  or  journalist. 
Mr.  Irvine  is  Premier  of  Victoria;  and  his 
pocket  suffers  in  consequence. 
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Lord     Tennyson     has     practically 

Lord        held    his    last    Executive    Council, 

Tonnyson   and  has  come  to  the  last  day  of  his 

office  as  Governor-General.  His 
successor,  Lord  Northcote,  is  an  able  and  ex- 
perienced man,  to  whom  capacity  for  public 
life  belongs  by  right  of  birth;  but  everybody 
is  sorry  to  part  with  Lord  Tennyson.  He  has 
made  himself  as  popular  as  even  Lord  Hope- 
toun,  but  by  totally  different  quailities.  He 
has  seen  with  clear  vision,  and  accepted  with 
perfect  frankness,  the  true  conditions  of  his 
office.  And  in  Lord  Tennyson  to  perfect  tact 
and  unerring  judgment  is  added  an  almost 
tmconscious  simplicity  of  manner  and  a  direct- 
ness of  character  which'have  won  universal  ad- 
miration. One  tiny  school  of  politicians  de- 
lights to  disparage  the  office  of  the  King's 
representative  in  our  political  system.  But 
the  functions  discharged  by  the  Governoir- 
General  are  great  and  noble,  and  require  high 
qualities  for  their  discharge.  Lord  Tenny- 
son has  certainly  fulfil'led  his  great  trust  ad- 
mirably. 

Whatever    may    be    the    faults    of 

„  ,.t     .     Australian    politicians,    they,    as    a 
Political  t"  '  -^' 

Scandal  rule,  have  clean  hands.  rubnc 
life  amongst  us  is  practically  free 
from  all  taint  of  corruption.  .  Money  has  no 
power  in  t'he  Parliamentary  lobbies ;  and  the 
mere  suspicion  that  he  was  '*  bought/'  or 
could  be  bought,  would  ruin  the  most  popular 
man  in  Australia  or  New  Zealand.  In  the 
Victorian  Assembly  a  curious  incident — 
hardly  grave  enough  to  be  called  a  "  scandal  " 
— has  emerged.  vSome  time  ago  a  well-known 
Canadian,  Dr.  Montague,  visited  these  States 
in  the  interests  of  a  life  assurance  society — the 
Independent  Order  of  Foresters.  Dr.  Mon- 
tague found  that  the  financial  stability  of  the 
I.O.F.  v/as  being  questioned  in  Parliamentary 
quarters,  and  he  tried  to  procure  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Royal  Commission  on  the  subject, 
but  failed.  While  the  negotiations  were  in 
progress  he  expressed  to  Sir  Alexander  Pea- 
cock, the  Victorian  Premier,  a  desire  to  "  con- 
tribute to  the  party  funds ;"  but  was  told  there 
were  no  such  funds.  He  offered  Mn  Mit- 
chell, who  was  then  contesting  an  election, 
£50  towards  his  expenses,  and  this  was  re- 
fused; but  Dr.  Montague  left  the  £50.  en- 
closed in  an  envelope,  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
Alexander  Peacock,  who,  the  day  after  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  sworn  in,  offered  him  the  enve- 
lope. The  offer  was  refused.  Sir  Alexander 
Peacock  approving  of  the  refusal.  The  incident 
became  known ;  rumour  exaggerated  it ;  Mr. 


Mitchell  brought  the  matter  before  the  House, 
and  Sir  Alexander  Peacock  made  a  state- 
ment acknowledging  he  had  been  guilty  of 
"  indiscretion,"  and  a  Royal  Commission  has 
•  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  whole  busi- 
ness. No  one  doubts  the  integrity  of  either 
Mr.  Mitchell  or  Sir  Alexander  Peacock ;  but  it 
is  not  the  fashion  of  an  Australian  Legislature 
to  treat  'lig'htly  any  scandal  reflecting  on  the 
public  honour  of  its  members. 

The  award  in  the  Alaska  boundary 
Treaty-  case  raises  an  issue  which  may,  in 
Making:  the  long  run,  deeply  concern  both 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  Canadian  Premier,  in 
discussing  the  award,  said  that  Canada  must 
sooner  or  later  be  given  full  treaty-making 
powers  on  her  own  behalf.  If  Canada 
claims  that  power,  it  is  certain  that 
both  Australia  and  New  Zealand  vyill  fol- 
low suit.  Yet  it  seems  .  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  a  number  of  colonies,  each  with 
a  distinct  set  of  foreign  relations  of  its  own, 
being  held  within  the  bounds  of  one  Empire. 
The  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire  must  be  a 
unit.  Incidentally  the  right  of  making  its 
own  treaties  carries  with  it  the  burden  of  en- 
forcing them;  so  that  the  correlative  of  the 
treaty-making  power  for  each  colony  is  a  big 
army  and  navy  of  its  own.  Perhaps  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  lies  in  the  creation  of  an 
Imperial  Council,  in  which  the  colonies  will 
have  representation,  charged  with  the  business 
of  negotiating  all  treaties. 

New  Zealand  still  continues  to  be 
-r  "^T^  w    an  object  lesson  for   "  advanced  " 

Zealand      ,.,•'.  .       ,      ,         .  , 

Legislation  legislation  —  particu'larly  m  the 
shape  of  its  Industrial  Arbitration 
Act — to  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  is  no 
doubt  as  to  its  prosperity,  but  how  far  this  is 
due  to  its  legislation  remains  open  to  doubt. 
"  I  walked  on  to  the  platform,"  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain told  an  audience  in  England  the  other  day, 
"  not  because  of  my  gout,  but  in  spite  of  it." 
And  it  is  contended  that  New  Zealand  pros- 
pers, not  because  of  its  advanced  legislation, 
but  in  spite  of  it.  Mr.  Seddon  recently 
chanted  in  the  ''  Times  "  what  was  nothing- 
less  than  a  hymn  of  praise  in  honour  of  his 
own  Industrial  Arbitration  Act.  Since  the 
passing  of  the  measure,  he  declared,  all  strikes 
and  lock-outs  had  been  instantly  adjusted,  and 
the  greatl^'-increasing  output  and  the  high 
Avages  were  inducing  thousands  of  Australians 
to  emigrate  to  New  Zealand.  Mr.  Field,  in 
reply,  publishes  in  the  same  journal  a  letter 
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which  gains  weight  by  being  endorsed  by  the 
Conference  of  the  Employers'  Federation  in 
New  Zealand.  In  the  judgment  of  90  per 
•cent,  of  the  employer?,  Mr.  Field  declares,  the 
Act  is  not  beneficial,  but  injurious.  The  Act, 
of  course,  was  not  intended  to  benefit  the  em- 
ployers, and  that  they  do  not  like  it  need  ex- 
cite no  wonder.  The  striking  feature  in  Mr. 
Field's  letter  is  the  statistics  he  quotes  show- 
ing that  "  out  of  every  seven  factory  opera- 
tives in  the  colony  five  are  not  members  of 
labour  unions,  notwithstanding  that  every  op- 
portunity is  given  them  to  join,  and  that  tiie 
trades  and  labour  councils  make  it  a  definite 
part  of  their  work  to  organise  the  workers." 
This,  indeed,  is  the  curious  feature  of  the  labour 
situation  throughout  Australasia.  The  trades 
unions  are  the  active  and  fighting  form  of 
''  labour."  They  represent  it,  and  undertake 
to  speak  for  it.  And  yet  whenever  the  actual 
figures  can  be  tested,  it  is  always  found  that 
trades  unions  themselves  are  a  minority,  al- 
most microscopic  in  scale,  of  the  actual 
^vorkers.  Yet  the  pressure  put  upon  all 
workers  to  join  the  imions  is  enormous.  In 
New  Zealand  many  of  the  unions  enjoy  by  law 
— throughout  the  whole  of  Australasia  they 
are  trying  to  establish  the  right  by  law — the 
preference  of  employment  over  non-unionists. 
And  yet  it  is  found  that  the  majority  of 
workers  are  outside  the  unions  ? 

In  Australasian  politics  the  area  of 
"'"''^as^*^  State  functions  is  perpetually  be- 
Ei««>ioyer  ing  widened,  and  the  State  be- 
comes, on  an  ever-enlarging  scale, 
a  great  employer  of  labour.  In  the  Victorian 
AssemMy  a  return  was  presented  during  the 
month  showing  how  much  the-  State  pays  in 
salaries  and  wages.  The  sum  amounts  to 
£3,045,988.  Now  Victoria  is  a  tiny  State,  with 
a  population  only  a  little  over  a  million ;  yet  it 
spends  over  £3,000,000  in  wages.  If  in  Great 
Britain  the  State  employed  labour  on  the  same 
scale,  the  wages  bill  to  be  paid  out  of  the  pub- 
lic treasury  would  amount  to  £120,000,000  per 
annum!  Now  State-paid  labour  is  the  least 
productive  of  all  forms  of  human  industry. 
''  The  Government  stroke "  is  a  bye-word. 
Victoria  is  no  better  or  worse  than  her  sister 
States;  and  on  the  Victorian  average  the 
States  of  Australasia  must  spend  at  least 
£13,000,000  annually  in  wages  and  salaries. 
This,  for  a  population  of  about  4,000,000,  is  a 
startling  sum. ;  and,  considering  the  unproduc- 
tiveness of  State  labour,  it  must  be  regarded  as 
a  bad  investment. 


"The  The  question  of  the  wages  bill  of 
Govern-     the  Statcs  lias  emphasis  given   to 

•"®"*^,  it  by  the  report  of  the  PubHc  Ser- 
vice Board  in  Sydney,  which  has 
been  inquiring  into  the  policy  of  carrying  on 
Government  works  by  day  labour.  The  re- 
port is  an  overwhelming  condemnation  of  the 
system.  It  increases  the  cost  of  the  works 
themselves  enormously,  in  some  cases  by 
nearly  50  per  cent.;  and  as  nearly  £1,000,000 
per  annum  has  been  spent  in  New  South 
Wales  under  this  system,  the  waste  it  involves 
may  be  guessed.  Mr.  Vernon,  the  Govern- 
ment architect",  in  his  evidence,  says  that  un- 
der the  day-labour  system  the  control  of  the 
works  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  depart- 
ment into  that  of  the  trades  unions.  They 
practically  divided  the  work  amongv  their 
members  on  a  rotation  system,  which  gave  the 
lazy  and  inefficient  equal  employment  and 
equal  pay  with  the  best  workmen.  The 
union  determined  what  men  should  work,  and 
how  long  they  should  work ;  the  overseers 
were  robbed  of  authority,  discipline  was  de- 
stroyed, political  influence  was  supreme.  The 
experiment  proves  afresh  that  the  most  costly 
and  inefficient  form  of  human  labour  is  the 
State-employed  and  State-paid  variety. 

The  two  big  and  burly  men  of  the 
Federal  Parliament  are  Sir  John 
Forrest  and  Mr.  -Kingston.  They 
are  both  masterful  men,  blunt  of 
speech,  clear  of  purpose,  inclined  to  want 
their  own  way,  and  with  a  genius  for  getting 
it.  But  they  are  quite  opposed  to  each  other 
in  political  ideals,  and  how  one  Cabinet  ever 
held  them  must  remain  one  of  the  unsolved 
problems  of  Federal  politics.  They  are  now 
furiously  attacking  each  other  across  a  geo- 
grap'hical  space  of  1,000  miles  or  so,  prin- 
cipally on  the  subject  of  the  transcontinen- 
tal railway.  The  contest  has  grown  very 
warm.  Mr.  Kingston  says  in  his  pleasant 
manner  that  '*  Sir  John  Forrest  is  only,  squid- 
like, seeking  to  cover  his  retreat  in  an  ebul- 
lience of  dirt."  Sir  John  Forrest,  on  his  side. 
retorts :  "All  Mr.  Kingston's  controversies 
end  in  his  becoming  personally  rude  and 
abusive.  I  remember  very  well  a  controversy 
not  long  ago  when  he  called  his  opponent  a 
compound  of  squid  and  skunk.  I  notice  now 
that  'he  has  got  as  far  as  the  squid  stage  in 
our  little  discussion.''  Mr.  Kingston  once 
challenged  an  opponent  to  a  duel,  and  ap- 
peared in  Ihe  streets  of  Adelaide  duly  armed 
for  the  fight.  It  is  perhaps  just  as  well  for 
the  public  peace  that  at  the  present  moment 
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so    wide    a    geographical    interval    separates 
these  too-emphatic  politicians. 

The  three  admirals  of  the  South- 

Navai      ern  Seas — Admiral  Wells,  Admiral 

Defence    Bridge,  and  Admiral  Fans'hawe — 

have  held  a  consultation  at  Singa- 
pore on  the  general  question  of  naval 
strategy  in  these  waters;  and  the  conference 
is  to  be  welcomed  as  a  sign  that  the  Empire 
is  not  repeating,  in  the  realm  of  sea-defence, 
the  blunders  of  which  it  was  guilty  in  army 
matters.  There  is  to  be  intelligent  concert 
amongst  the  squadrons.  The  admirals,  it  is 
undterstood,  hold  that  Australia,  where  there 
are  great  cities  lying  along  a  fringe  of  sea- 
coast,  is  especially  open  to  sea-attack,  and 
our  safety  lies  in  complete  control  of  these 
waters  by  the  British  squadrons.  That  control, 
it  is  a  platitude  to  say,  might,  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, be  best  secured  by  concentration 
at  some  distant  point,  for  the  sake  of  antici- 
pating, and  crus'hing  in  advance,  a  combma- 
ti^n  of  hostile  forces. 

The  Sydney  "  Daily  Telegraph  " 
publishes  an  interesting  summary 
of  the  railways  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  There  are  curious 
differences  in  the  cost  of  the  lines,  ranging 
from  i 1 3,272  per  mile  in  New  South  Wales 
to  ^5,678  per  mile  in  Western  Australia.  New 
Zealand!  strikes  about  the  average  cost  of 
i8,436  per  mile.  The  net  profit  per  train  mile 
is  highest  in  South  Australia,  2s.  4d.  per  mile ; 
and  lowest  in  Tasmania,  is.  4d.  per  mile.  The 
percentage  of  working  expenses  is  highest  in 
Western  Australia, 80.33  per  cent.;  and  lowest 
in  South  Australia,  58  per  cent.  The  percen- 
tage of  profit  on  capital  invested  is  highest  in 
Western  Australia,  £3  15s.  per  cent.;  South 
Australia  coming  next  with  £3  7s.  5d.  per 
cent. ;  New  Zealand  is  ^3  6s.  per  cent. ;  Tas- 
mania lowest  with  £1  lis.  2d.  per  cent.; 
Queensland  coming  next  with  £1  i6s.  6d! 
per  cent.  In  the  Australian  Commonwealth 
the  profit  earned  on  £128,000,000  spent  in 
railways  is  2.61  per  cent.  This  shows  that 
Australian  railways  do  not  earn  interest  on 
the  cost  of  construction,  but  do  not  come  verv 
far  short  of  that  point. 

When  wages  in  any  branch  of  in- 
mBntm^in    ^ustry  are  to  be  fixed  by  some  ex- 
wa^es      ternal  tribunal  strange  things  be- 
come  possible.        In    New   South 
Wales,  for  example,  the  Arbitration  Court  was 
asked,  in  the  wool  and  basil  workers'  agree- 


ment, to  fix  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  country 
12J  per  cent,  higher  than  in  town.  This 
meant,  of  course,  that  all  country  businesses 
were  to  be  suppressed,  in  the  interests  of  the 
city.  The  Court  refused  the  application ;  but 
that  it  should  have  been  made  and  con- 
sidered, shows  what  things  are  possible  under 
the  new  legislation.  The  Arbitration  Courts, 
too,  seem  to  breed  almost  as  many  disputes  as 
they  settle.  In  Sydney,  Mr.  Justice  Cohen 
complains  of  the  rush  of  work;  some  cases 
listed  fifteen  months  ago  'have  not  yet  been 
heard,  and  still  the  cases  multiply.  In  Perth, 
no  less  than  1,000  employes  in  one  great  busi- 
ness went  on  strike  against  the  award  of  the 
Arbitration  Court  itself!  In  Sydney  there 
are  two  shearers'  unions,  the  Australian 
Workers'  Union  and  the  Machine  Shearers' 
Union — the  last  being  friendly  to  em- 
ployers. The  stronger  and  more  democratic 
Union  appealed  to  the  Arbitration  Court  to 
have  its  smaller  rival  suppressed,  and  failed. 
It  then  appealed  to  Parliament,  and  secured 
the  appointment  of  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee of  strong  partisan  composition.  This 
failed ;  and  now  a  Royal  Commission  has  been 
appointed  for  the  same  purpose — practically 
to  defeat  or  evade  the  finding  of  the  Arbitra- 
tion Court.  The  Arbitration  Courts,  it  is 
clear,  are  not  accepted  quite  seriously,  even 
by  their  own  authors,  as  Courts  of  Justice. 


London,  Nov.  2.  (By  V^.  T.  Stea4) 

If  the  real  progress  of  the  worM  be 

Real       a  fact  and  not  a  fiction,  the  most 

Progress   important    event   in    October  was 

the  unexpected  and  most  welcome 
benediction  pronounced  by  the  Russian  Em- 
peror upon  the  rapprochement  between  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Italy.  Count  Lamsdorff 
brought  with  him  to  Paris  a  letter  from 
Nicholas  II.,  in  which  he  gave  the  seal  of  his 
Imperial  approval  to  the  improved  relations 
now  happily  existing  between  the  three  great 
democratic  nations.  It  is  a  welcome  reminder 
that,  although  the  Tsar  unfortunately  hesi- 
tates to  assert  his  authority  to  restrain  his 
Ministers  from  such  misdhievous  folly  as  that 
which  is  now  going  on  in  Finland,  he  may 
be  counted  upon  as  a  potent  factor  in  the  evo- 
lution of  a  higher  civilisation  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Time  was,  not  so  very 
long  ago,  when  such  an  utterance  from  the 
Autocrat  of  a'll  the  Russias  would  have  been 
regarded  as  altogether  outside  the  pale  of  prac- 
tical politics.     To-day  all  the  world  welcomes 
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it  as  a  conclusive  proof  that  the  peace-loving 
sovereign  on  the  Russian  throne  clings  tenaci- 
ously to  his  lofty  ideal — the  union  of  the  na- 
tions on  the  basis  of  international  peace.  Let 
us  hope  that  this  may  be  speedily  follov^ed  by 
an  intimation  from  the  Russian  Foreign  Office 
that  Russia  is  ready  to  condude,  with  all  the 
signatories  of  the  Hague  Convention,  those 
supplementary  treaties  for  obligatory  arbitra- 
tion which  four  years  ago  were  regarded  as 
the  necessary  and  natural  corollaries  of  the 
constitution  of  the  International  Court  of  Ar- 
"bitration. 

The  following  is  published  as  the 

The  Tsar's  text  of  the  Tsar's  letter  which  Pre- 

Note       sident  Loubet  read  to  a  Council  of 

Ministers  at  the  Elysee  on  October 
30,  stating  that  he  had  just  received  it  from 
Count  Lamsdorff: 

His  Majesty,  after  again  expressing  his  affectionate 
feelings  towards  the  President,  dwelt  upon  the  satis- 
faction which  he  experienced  at  everything  which 
l3rought  happiness  to  France.  He  had  accordingly  wel- 
-comed  with  profound  sympathy  the  recent  arrangement 
with  England  and  the  rapprochement  so  happily  effec- 
ted with  Italy.  In  such  events,  the  Emperor  said, 
he  saw  a  fresh  pledge  of  the  maintenance  of  general 
peace,  which  was  the  constant  object  of  his  policy,  as 
it  was  that  of  the  French  Government^  and  was  con- 
sequently one  reason  the  more  why  friendly  and  allied 
nations,  sure  one  of  the  other,  should  continue  on  every 
.opportunity  to  manifest  their  perfect  conformity  of 
views  and  their  solidarity  based  on  mutual  sympathy 
and  on  their  respective  interests. 


The  signature  of  the  Anglo-French 
Arbitration  Treaty  of  Arbitration  on  the  14th 
in  the  Air  Qf  j^st  month  is  likely  to  be  the 
forerunner  of  many  other  treaties 
of  the  same  kind.  Similar  treaties  are  in  ne- 
gotiation between  France  and  Sweden  and 
France  and  Holland.  It  matters  little  that  thfc 
Anglo-Frendh  treaty  carries  us  but  a  very 
small  step  forward  towards  the  ultimate  goal. 
The  great  thing  is  that  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  world  moves,  after  all ;  and  it 
is  not  moving  backwards.  The  treaty,  which 
is  concluded  for  a  term  of  five  years,  consists 
of  only  three  articles,  of  which  the  first  alone 
is  vital: 

Article  1. — Differences  of  a  juridical  order  or  such  as 
relate  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Treaties  existing  be- 
tween the  two  contracting  parties  which  may  aris* 
between  them,  and  which  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
settle  by  means  of  diplomacy,  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  established  at  The 
Hague  by  the  Convention  of  July  29,  1899,  on  con- 
dition, however,  that  they  do  not  involve  either  the 
vital  interests  or  the  independence  or  honour  of  the  two 
contracting  States,  and  that  they  do  not  affect  the  in- 
terests of  a  third  Power. 

The  limitations  are  considerable,  and  the  treaty 
is  defective  in  that  it  does  not  contain  a  clause 
making  it  obligatory  on  the  contracting  parties 
to  refer  to  a  Commission  d'Enquete  a'll  ques- 
tions in  whidh  there  is  disagreement  as  to  the 
facts;  but  that  stipulation  can  be  added  later. 
It  is  natural  that  the  Tsar  should  rejoice  over 
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this  recog-nitlon  of  the  soundness  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  obngfatory  arbitratipn  which  Russia 
championed  at  the  Hague,  and  which  was 
•kfeatcd  there  by  the  opposition  of  Germany. 
Mote  that  Mr.  Thomas  Barclay,  in  securing 
the  signature  of  the  Anglo-French  Arbitration 
Treaty,  has  transferred  his  energies  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  has  set  on  foot 
an  agitation  for  an  Anglo-American  Arbitra- 
tion Treaty.  His  address  at  Yale  was  so  well 
received  that  a  Conference  has  been  arranged 
©n  the  subject  at  New  York.  It  would  be 
well,  however,  not  to  build  too  great  hopes 
upon  any  success  in  the  United  States.  The 
approval  of  the  Senate  is  necessary  before  any 
such  Treaty  can  be  signed,  and  that  approval, 
unfortunately,  cannot  be  counted  upon  so  long 
a5  Ireland  is  denied  Home  Rule. 

The  Tsar's  message  expresses  satis- 
JTitii'^^n  ^^ction  with  the  improved  rela- 
Tour**"  tions  between  France  and  Italy 
which  have  just  been  publicly  de- 
monstrated by  the  visit  of  the  King  of  Italy  to 
Paris.  President  Loubet  referred  to  the  Royal 
v^it  as  "the  striking  manifestation  of  the  close 
accord  now  established  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments," and  the  King  in  reply  declared 
that  he  saw  in  his  welcome  '*  something  more 
than  a  simple  manifestation  of  that  exquisite 
politeness  which  is  one  of  the  traditional  quali- 
ties of  the  noble  French  nation.  France 
rightly  considers  my  presence  in  Paris  as  the 
natural  result  of  the  work  of  happy  rapproche- 
ment between  our  two  countries."  Yet  Italy 
is  a  party  to  the  Triple  Alliance  which  the 
I'ranco-Russian  Alliance  was  created  in  order 
to  balance,  if  not  to  check.  Russia  is  also  act- 
ing in  close  alliance  with  Austria  in  the  Balkan 
I*eninsula.  As  if  to  remove  any  suggestion 
that  this  interpretation  of  the  alliances  does 
wot  mean  the  isolation  of  Germany,  the  Tsar 
and  the  Kaiser  meet  at  Wiesbaden  early  in 
November. 


THE  KING  OF  ITALY  AND 
MME.    LOUBET. 


M.  LOUBET  AND  Qi;i:!]X   HELENA 
OF  ITALY. 

The  Kins  Royalties  are  becoming  more  and 
and  Queen  more  the  commis-voyagcurs  of  in- 
of  Italy  ternational  goodwill.  The  Englisk 
in  London  pgQpig  ^\\\  this  month  have  an 
opportunity  of  welcoming  to  their  capital  the 
sovereigns  who  at  Easter  gave  so  hospitable 
a  reception  to  our  King.  It  is  not  the  first 
time  that  he,  who  is  now  King  of  Italy,  has 
visited  London.  When  he  was  here  before 
he  w^as  returning  from  his  cruise  in  the  high 
latitudes,  and  he  began  his  explorations  down 
Wapping  way.  His  Queen  will  pay  her  first 
visit  to  our  country.  It  is  the  first  time  that 
a  Montenegrin  Princess  has  honoured  Eng- 
land with  'her  presence.  In  welcoming  her 
we  shall  not  only  do  honour  to  the  Queen  of 
Italy,  but  also  to  the  heroic  race  which  for 
centuries  was  the  sole  bulwark  of  freedom  in 
the  Balkans.  Her  Majesty  is  worthy  o^ 
heroic  ancestors.  There  is  a  charming  story 
current  in  Rome  that  indicates  the  nerve  and 
vitality  of  this  daughter  of  the  Black  Moun- 
tain. When  her  last  baby  was  born,  the  phy- 
sicians were  all  at  fault,  and  despite  her  warn- 
ing that  they  were  mistaken,  persisted  in  ig- 
noring thcnear  approach  of  her  accouchement. 
The  result  was  that  when  the  critical  moment 
arrived  the  Queen  was  absolutely  alone.  F-^- 
English  nurse  had  hurried  of¥  to  seek  the 
doctor,  and  when  she  returned  the  child  was 
born.  The  Queen  refused  to  allow  anyone  to 
wash  the  infant.  "  If  I  have  brou.cfht  her 
forth  alone,"  she  said,  ''  I  insist  upon  being 
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allowed  alone  to  attend  to  her  needs." 
>he  was  as  good  as  her  word. 


And 


Last  month  a  company  of  friendly 
More  Inter-  gnorlisli  invaders  nearly  300  strong 
Junketings  descended  upon  the  Frenc'h  capi- 
tal. They  were  representatives  of 
English  commercial  associations,  and  thev 
were  received  by  the  French  Government  and 
the  people  of  Paris  with  every  demonstration 
of  enthusiasm.  The  Ministers  of  the  Repub- 
lic attended  the  banquet.  There  was  a  gala- 
night  in  their  honour  at  the  Opera.  They 
were  taken  to  see  the  sig^hts  of  Paris,  driven 
about  in  carriages  adorned  with  the  Tricolour 
and  the  Union  Jack.  "  They  are  not  so  ugly 
after  a^ll,"  said  a  gamin  of  twelve  to  his  chum. 
If  only  we  could  have  had  three  hundred  Boers 
from  the  Transvaal  as  guests  in  London  in  the 
summer  of  1899,  ^^d  discovered  that  they  were 
actually  human  beings  and  white  men  who 
used  soap  and  water  like  ourselves,  it  would 
have  rendered  it  mudh  more  difificult  for  the 
Tories  to  plunge  us  into  war.  This  month 
the  return  visit  of  the  English  members  of 
Parliament  will  take  place,  and  their  recep- 
tion will  be,  if  possible,  even  more  cordial. 
This  is  all  very  delightful,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  see  how  the  growing  good  feeling  between 
England  and  France  tends  to  create  a  sen- 
timent of  absolute  incredulity  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  our  being  drawn  into  war  by  the  obli- 
gations of  our  alliances  with  Russia  and  Japan. 
Yet,  if  we  help  Japan,  France  will  be  bound 
to  go  to  war  with  us  in  support  of  her  Rus- 
sian ally,  and  vice  versa.  That  is  probably  one 
of  the  best  reasons  for  believing  t^hat  Russia 
and  Japan  will  not  go  to  war;  or,  if  they  do, 
that  they  will  be  left  to  fight  it  out  between 
themselves. 

The  Venezuelan  arbitration  sus- 
TheHigh  pencied  for  a  month  will  be  re- 
the  Ha^ue  sumed  and  concluded  in  Novem- 
ber. The  arbitrators  will  reserve 
^heir  judgment ;  but  the  pleadings  will  be  over 
in  a  fortnight.  Tlie  question  at  issue  is  so  im- 
portant that  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
of  the  three  arbitrators  two  are  representatives 
of  the  same  nation.  It  could  not  be  'helped, 
owing  to  the  number  of  nations  that  were  in- 
terested in  the  dispute ;  but  if  there  had  to  be 
two  Russians  on  the  judgment  seat,  care 
should  have  been  taken  that  both  were  equally 
familiar  with  English,  which  the  Americans 
succeeded  in  making  the  official  language  of 
^his  particular  arbitration.  The  question  at 
issue  is  very  imperfectly  understood  in  Eng- 


land. It  is  one  which  goes  to  the  root  of  in- 
ternational relations.  Venezuela  owed  money 
to  the  subjects  of  many  nations.  She  was 
distracted  by  revolution,  and  she  refused,  or  at 
least  neglected,  to  pay  what  she  now  admits 
were  just  debts.  Three  of  these  nations — 
first  Britain,  then  Germany,  and  afterwards 
Italy — appealed  to  arms,  and  by  means  of  a 
blockade,  w4iich  is  caMed  pacific,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  is  an  act  of  war,  compelled  Vene- 
zuela to  allocate  a  certain  proportion  of  her 
customs  revenue  to  pay  the  claims  of  her 
creditors.  Britain,  Germany  and  Italy  claim 
that  as  they  levied  the  execution  they  are  en- 
titled to  preferential  treatment  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  funds  allocated  to  the  payment  of 
the  foreign  claimants.  This  is  resisted  by  the 
others  who  did  not  appea'l  to  arms,  on  the 
ground  that  to  grant  such  a  preference  would 
act  as  a  premium  upon  'high-handedness.  If 
the  analogy  from  private  life  holds  good,  no 
State  can  create  a  prior  claim  upon  a  debtor's 
estate  merely  by  being  the  first  to  make  him 
bankrupt.  Costs  of  levying  the  execution 
are  a  first  charge,  but  after  that  is  defrayed  all 
ordinary  creditors  share  and  share  alike. 

The  question  which  M.  Moura- 
A  Possible  viefif,  M.  de  Martens,  and  M.  Lam- 
Dancer     masch  have  to  decide  is  whether 

the  Powers  who  declared  the 
blockade  oug^ht  to  be  rewarded  for  taking  the 
law  into  their  own  hands.  If  they  do,  then 
every  creditor  nation  will  vie  with  its  rivals  as 
to  who  shall  be  first  to  appeal  to  the  sword. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  refuse  the  claims  of 


Tha  late  Professor  Lecky,  whose 
death  is  announced. 
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the  blockading-  Powers  to  rank  as  preference 
creditors  they  will  be  held  to  have  indirectly 
condemned  the  resort  to  force.      No  such  in- 
ference would  'have  been  drawn  but  for  the 
5omewhat    unfortunate    speech    of    Mr.    Mc- 
Veagh,  who  opened  the  case  by  a  vigorous  at- 
tack upon  the  action  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, couched  in  terms  which  made  the  diplo- 
matists stand  ag-hast.       When  Mr.  McVeagh 
was  speaking  it  seemed  as  if  the  Court  were 
iDcing-  asked  to  condemn  the  action  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  which,  be  it  noted,  is  at  the 
Hag-ue  reg-arded  by  everyone  as  the  power  re- 
•sponsible  for  Venezuela.      The  idea  that  the 
Germans  dragg-ed  us  into  it  as  their  catspaw 
IS  universally  ridiculed.      It  is  indeed  difficult 
to  maintain  such  a  thesis  in  the  face  of  the 
evidence  in  our  own  Blue  Book.    It  was  freely 
said  that  if  counsel  are  to  have  the  license 
claimed  by  Mr.  McVeag-h,  arbitrations  might 
easily  inflame  more  disputes  than  they  com- 
posed.      Unfortunately,   there   is   no   official 
note   of  what  the   American   orator   actually 
said.     The  High  International  Court  has  no 
funds  at  its  disposal  to  pay  stenographers,  and 
the  proceedings  instead  of  being  officially  re- 
ported from  day  to  day  for  the  archives  of  the 
Tribunal,  are  reported,  if  at  all,  by  the  sten- 
ographers of  the  litigants. 

Very  different  in  this  respect 
Aiaikan     ^^e  care  taken  during  the  Alaskan 
Decision    arbitration,  so-called,  in  London  to 
preserve  a  full  and  accurate  report 
of    the    proceedings.        Not    only    were    the 
speeches  of  counsel  reported  fully,  but  the  re- 
ports were  printed  and  circulated  after  eadh 
sitting;.      What  is  still  more  remarkable — it  is, 
I    believe,    without    precedent — the    speeches 
were  not  only  reported  and  printed,  but  ela- 
borately  indexed    from    day   to  day  by  Miss 
Bailey  and  her  stafif  of  indexers — a  feat  never 
before  attempted  in  any  previous  arbitration. 
Of  the  arbitration  itself  there  is  little  to  be  said. 
The  Canadian  case  was  bad,  and  known  to  be 
so  bad  by  the  British  Government  that  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  they  assented  to  what 
they  called  the  appointment  of  an  arbitral  com- 
mission with  any  other  expectation  but  that 
the  decision  would  be  given  against  them — if 
the  question  was  to  be  settled  on  strictly  judi- 
cial, and  not  on  political,  grounds.    To  agree, 
therefore,   that   the   British   delegate— in   this 
case  the  Lord  Chief  Justice — should  be  left 
absolutely  free  to  decide  the  question  with  the 
same  impartiality  and  the  same  judicial  spirit 
that  he  would  decide  any  case  pleaded  before 
him  in  the  courts  of  justice,  was  to  give  the 


case  away  in  advance.      In  this  sense  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a  "  put-up  job,"  arranged    to 
save  the  face  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers.    But 
to  admit  this  is  not  to  condemn  the  policy 
which  created  the  Commission.     If  the  Senate 
had  not  been  absolutely  assured  that  the  ver- 
dict would  be  given  in  their  favour,  which  is 
the  same  thing  as  saying  that  it  would  be  de- 
cided   on    judicial    grounds    by  a  competent 
lawyer,  they  would  never  have  agreed  to   the 
Commission.       Lord   Alverstone   played    his 
part  to  perfection.      He  certified  the  justice  6i 
the  American   contention  as  to  the   frontier, 
but  endorsed  the  Canadian  claim  to  the  Port- 
land Canal,  with  the  exception  of  two  small 
islands    of    no    importance    which    lie  oflf  its 
mouth.       At  first  he  was  inclined  to  give  all 
the  four  islands  to  Canada,  but  the  arguments 
of  the  American  counsel  convinced  him  he  was 
wrong,  and  judgment  went  accordingly.     The 
Canadians  are  naturally  not  over  well  pleased 
at  the  decision,  but  their  own  maps  rose  up  in 
judgment    to    condemn    them,    and    the    two 
islands  which  the  award  gives  them  are  worth 
far  more  than  the  two  which  are  given  to  the 
United  States. 

he  r^Arnerican  telegrams  state  that  Sir 
itude  of  Wilfrid   Laurier   has   declared   his 
'^il^i'/'j.'*'  intention  to  work  for  the  loosen- 
ing    of   the   bonds     which     unite 
Canada  to   the  Empire^   What  Sir  Wilfrid 
himself  said  was  that  Canada  ought  to  have 
the  right  to  make   her   own   treaties,   which 
would  no  doubt  be  one  step  in  the  direction  of 
loosening    the    tie    which    at    present  unites 
Canada  to  the  Mother  Country.     There  is  an 
uneasy  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  Cana- 
dians that  John  Bull  is  so  anxious  to    make 
friends  with  Uncle  Sam  that  he  never  hesitates 
to  purchase  American  support  at  the  cost    of 
Canada.    Mi  is  difficult,  however,  to  see  how 
the  Cana4!ans  could  do  better  for  themselves 
if  they  were  an  independent  Power  than  they 
do  when  they  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  Bri- 
tish Empire.    At  Washington  the  opinion  is 
that  the  Am^ncans  would  get  their  own  way 
with  the  Canadians  much  better  if  John  Bull 
had  no  voice  in  the  matter.       Whatever  the 
truth  may  be,  it  is  well  that  our  present  Minis- 
terialists should  be  reminded  of  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  the  relations  between  us  and  our 
Colonies.     They  habitually  close  their  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  Sjr  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  publicly 
stated    that    Canada    reserved    for  herself  the 
right  to  declare  her  neutrality  on  the  outbreak 
of  any  future  war  in  which  England  might  be 
engaged.      He  refused  to  admit  that  this  was 
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•equivalent  to  a  threat  of  secession  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  British  Empire  might  be  en- 
tering upon  a  Hfe  and  death  struggle.  How- 
-ever  he  may  regard  it,  the  fact  that  he  has  de- 
cided on  this  course  should  never  be  left  out 
of  the  account. 

The  advantage  of  having  a  perma- 
Tothe  nent  International  Court  of  Arbi- 
Hagrue!     tration  in  being  at  the  Hague  has 

been  illustrated  this  month  by  the 
latest  phase  in  the  evolution  of  the  Congo  con- 
troversy.      The     British     Government     com- 
plained that  the  Congo  State  was  violating  in 
its  administration  nearly  every  principle  it  was 
constituted  in  order  to  uphold.       King  Leo- 
pold replied,  combating  the  indictment.     To 
him   Lord  Lansdowne  replied  by  suggesting 
that    the    dispute    should    be  referred  to  the 
Hague  Tribunal  for  adjudication.        Against 
this   the   culprit   monarch   protests — criminals 
always  have  a  natural  objection  to  the  imper- 
tinent intermeddling  of  courts  of  justice — de- 
claring that   "  the   current  doctrine  '"   has  al- 
ways excluded  certain  questions  of  sovereignty 
and  internal  administration  from  decision  by 
arbitration.       If  so,  the  current  doctrine  must 
be  current  no  longer,  for  the  Hague  Conven- 
tion expressly  declared  that  the  question  of  the 
interpretation    of    International    Conventions 
M^as  specially  suitable  for  arbitration.       If  the 
French  in  their  Congoland,  or  the  British  in 
Nigeria,  can  be  accused  of  violating  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  the  Berlin  Treaty,  then  by 
all  means  let  us  all  be  haled  up  to  the  judg- 
ment seat  together.       Possibly  the  first    pre- 
liminary step  would  be  for  Lord  Lansdowne 
to  propose  the  appointment  of  a  Commission 
d'Enquete,  under  the' aegis  of  the  Hague  Con- 
vention,   to    ascertain    the    facts.      The  case 
would  then  be  ripe  for  adjudication.     At  pre- 
sent the  arbitrators  would  be  blocked  by  con- 
stant   disputes    as    to    the    facts.       Judging 
from  the  evidence  published  last  month  by  Mr. 
Morel  in  the  "  West  African  Mail  " — an  ad- 
mirable journal,  which  is  rendering  yeoman's 
service  to  the  cause  of  humanity — there  will 
not  be  much  difficulty  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
necessary  evidence  to  convict,  if  once  the  Com- 
mission d'Enquete  were  on  the  spot. 

While  in  Europe  and  America  the 

ftussia.  and  nations    havc    been    drawing    to- 

japan      gethcr,  and  indulging  in  visions  of 

friendship  and  brotherhood,  the 
newspapers  have  kept  telling  us  day  by  day 
that  in  Asia  the  world  trembled  on  the  brink 
of  war.      Russia  and  Japan  have  been,  accord- 


ing to  the  correspondents,  almost  at  ultimatum 
point  for  the  last  six  weeks.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, the  ultimatum  has  not  been  delivered. 
It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  it  never  will. 
Russia  is  in  practical  possession  of  Manchuria. 
The  conditions  stipulated  for  as  indispensable 
preliminaries  to  her  evacuation  of  the  territory 
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seem  to  be  as  difficult  of  attainment  in  tlie  Far 
East  as  we  found  them  to  be  in  Egypt.  Mean- 
While,  Japan  has  been  for  some  years  doing 
her  best  to  recover  the  position  which  she  lost 
in  Korea,  when,  as  a  result  of  the  schemes  of 
her  Afinister,  the  Ovieen  was  killed  and  the 
King  kidnapped.  Negotiations  have  been  go- 
ing on  for  some  time  past,  the  object  of  which 
has  been,  on  the  part  of  Japan,  to  limit  Russia 
in  Manchuria ;  and  on  the  part  of  Russia  to 
limit  as  much  as  possible  the  ascendency  of 
Japan  in  Korea.       Tlie  two  Powers  are  pur- 


suing antagonistic  objects,  which  may  sooner 
or  later  bring  them  into  collision.  But  it  had 
better  be  later  rather  than  sooner,  and  it  ought 
not  to  be  difficult  to  bring  about  a  modus 
vivendi  which  would  practically  secure  the 
status  quo.  If  it  be  objected,  on  the  part  of 
Russia,  that  this  will  facilitate  the  economic 
exploitation  of  Korea  by  Japan,  it  may  be 
equally  objected  to  on  the  part  of  Japan  that 
from  a  naval  point  of  view  she  is  not  likely 
ever  to  be  comparatively  so  strong  as  against 
Russia  as  she  is  to-dav. 
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The        Xhe  opinion  is  growing:  in  Russia 

of  Russia. 


Prospects  ^^^^^  ^^    Witte's  great  scheme  for 


in  the  the  extension  of  the  Siberian  rail- 
Far  East  ^ay  to  Port  Arthur  has  been  a 
mistake,  at  least  from  a  military  and  naval 
]3oint  of  view.  The  Port  of  Dalny,  which  was 
to  have  been  the  Liverpool  of  the  Far  East, 
does  not  seem  to  attract  trade,  and  Port 
Arthur,  so  far  from  being  an  impregnable  Se- 
bastopol,  is  diangerous'ly  liable  to  be  cut  ofif' 
from  supplies  on  the  land  side.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  very  surprising  to  hear  reports  from 
St.  Petersburg  that  if  war  should  break  out 
with  Japan  the  Russians  would  transfer  their 
headquarters  to  Vladivostok.  They  would  be 
frozen  up  in  winter  time,  but  they  would  be 
much  safer  than  at  Port  Arthur.       The  possi- 


Engriand  The  agitation  in  this  country  on 
^Macr.^  ^^^^  subject  of  the  horrors  perpe- 
donian  trated  by  the  Turks  in  Macedonia 
Question  has  succeeded  in  rousing  Lord 
Lansdowne  into  action.  He  sent  to  the  Aus- 
trian Government  a  detailed  memorandum  of 
suggested  reforms  which  Count  Goluchowski 
was  pleased  to  read,  inasmuch  as  its  ideas  had 
already  been  embodied  in  a  note  which  had 
been  drawn  up  and  approved  by  the  Austrian 
and  Russian  Emperors  at  their  meeting  at 
Murzs  tegg.  Lord  Lansdowne  suggested 
that  Macedonia  should  be  put  under  a  Chris- 
tian Governor,  unconnected  with  the  Balkans, 
or  if  that  were  impossible,  that  the  ^lussulman 
Governor  should  be  assisted  by  two  European 
coadjutors.      He  also  proposed  that  the  Turks 
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bility  that  a  Russo-Japanese  war  might  involve 
us  in  hostilities  can  never  be  left  out  of  ac- 
count. Opinion  is  divided  as  to  whether  the 
famous  Anglo- Japanese  Treaty  operates  in  the 
direction  of  peace  or  of  war.  There  is  a 
general  conviction  that  the  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  South  African  was  has 
effectually  damped  any  enthusiasm  that  may 
have  prevailed  in  Japan  over  the  prospect  of 
having  Eng*landi  as  a  fighting  partner;  our 
share  would  no  doubt  be,  as  ''  Punch  "  sug- 
gests, chiefly  naval.  But  the  Japanese  would 
only  be  human  if  they  were  to  entertain  a  lurk- 
ing suspicion  that  a  Power  which  could  make 
such  a  mess  of  its  Armv  might  mismanage  its 
Xav\'  when  the  matter  came  to  the  test  of  war. 


should  withdraw  their  irregular  troops,  that 
European  military  attaches  should  accompany 
the  Turkish  troops  in  the  field,  and  that  the 
gendarmerie  should  be  reorganised  by  Euro- 
pean offtcers.  The  Austro-Russian  note  does 
not  go  so  far  as  the  English  memorandum ; 
but  it  insists  upon  the  appointment  of  Euro- 
pean assessors,  the  rebuilding  of  burnt  villages, 
etc.  To  these  the  Sultan  objects.  The  Bul- 
garians have  demobilised  their  army,  and  war, 
it  IS  understood,  is  now  postponed  till  Spring. 

The        ^^'^^  question  as  to  what  ought  to 

The  Reform  be  done  to  take  advantage  of  the 

of  the      impression  produced  by  the  report 

War  Office  ^f  ^1^^   f^Q^^^j   Commission  on  the 
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War  is  still  involved  in  some  obscurity.  What 
is  clear  is  that  the  only  member  of  the  Com- 
mission who  put  forward  a  definite  scheme  for 
the  reform  of  the  War  Ofifice  was  offered  the 
post  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  that 
he  refused  it.  Mr.  Brodrick,  who  was  de- 
finitely opposed  to  Lord  Esher's  recommen- 
dation, has  been  removed  to  the  India  Office. 
But  he  still  remains  a  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  his  first  speech  after  his  change  of  office 
contained  a  protest  against  Lord  Esher's  pro- 
posal. On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Esher,  with 
the  aid  of  Sir  John  Fisher  and  a  British  gene-' 
ral,  has  been  commissioned  to  reconstitute  the 
War  Office  in  accordance  with  his  own  recom- 
mendations in  the  note  which  he  appended  to 
the  report  of  the  Commission.  Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster,  it  is  assumed,  will  consent  to  the 
w'hole  matter.  However,  at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing, this  is  still  involved  in  obscurity. 

The        The  determined  opposition  offered 
and*«i*e     ^^  Nonconformists  in  all  parts  of 
Passive     the  oountry  to  the  administration 
Resisters  of  the  Education  Act  continues  un- 
abated.       One   notable   instance  in  the  cam- 
paign of  Passive  Resisters  was  the  series    of 
enthusiastic  and  determined  meetings  held  in 
the  City  Temple  last  month  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  emphatic  expression  to  the  sentiments 
of  Nonconformists  concerning  what  they  re- 
gard as  the  new  Church  rate.     In  consequence 
of  this  movement,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury  has   extended   the  olive   branch   to   Dr. 
Horton  in  a  letter,  in  which  he  invites  him  and 
his  other  Nonconformist  friends  to  a  confer- 


ence, at  an  early  date,  upon  the  subject.     Tins 
conierence,    he   thinks,    might    profitably    <h.> 
cuss : 

What  ought  to  be  Lh.-  mmiinuiu  or  inaxinmtii  of  re- 
ligious or  .denominational   instruction  allowed? 

In  what  way  and  under  what  liraitationH  ought  ;i 
teacher's  qualifications  to  give  such  teaching  to  be  aBcer- 
tained? 

Ought  denominational  teaching  to  be  allowed  under 
proper  safeguards  in  all  elementary  schools  in  which 
the  parents  of  children  desire  it;  or  ought  it  to  be  re- 
stricted, and,  if  so,  imder  what  conditions,  to  schools 
in  which  a  denomination  pays  the  cost  by  suj^idying 
gratuitously  the  school  buildings? 

These  questions  undoubtedly  would  recjuirc 
careful  and  considerate  handling,  and  Dr. 
Horton  is  now  engaged  in  ascertaining,  by 
communication  with  Nonconformist  leaders, 
whether  they  would  be  willing  to  meet  the 
Archbishop  in  a  conference  to  discuss  what  is 
needful  to  remove  existing  causes  of  offence 
or  misunderstanding  on  either  side.  With 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  Archbishop  will  not  be  able  to 
remove  this  stone  of  stumbling  and  rock  of 
offence  from  the  path  of  the  Unionist  Ministr} 
before  the  next  election. 
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The  bye-elections  continue  to  af- 
Doonicd  ^^^^  unmistakable  evidence  as  to 
Ministry  the  Certain  defeat  of  the  Govern- 
ment when  the  disso'lution  takes 
place.  In  October  contested  elections  took 
place  at  Warwick  and  Leamington  and  at 
West  Belfast.  In  both  cases  the  old  member 
appealed  for  re-election  on  his  acceptance  of 
an  office  of  Cabinet  rank.  Both  were  safe 
Unionist  seats,  but  in  both  cases  there  was  a 
slump  in  the  Unionist  majority.  In  West 
Belfast  the  Nationalists  were  divided,  owing 
to  the  decision  of  the  Catholic  Bishop  that  the 
representative  of  a  Ministry  which  has  pro- 
mised a  Catholic  University  should  be  shown 
quarter,  but,  after  value  has  been  received,  it 
appears  to  be  certain  that  Mr.  Arnold-Forster 
will  not  again  be  returned  for  West  Belfast. 
At  Warwick  and  Leamington  Mr.  Lyttelton 
only  escaped  defeat  by  vigorous  repudiation 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy,  but  even  then  his 
majority  went  down  from  831  to  190.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  up  to  the  present  time  no 
Unionist  candidate  has  been  found  who  would 
venture  to  say  he  was  in  favour  of  taxes  on 
food.  Lord  Balcarres,  who  is  standing  for 
Chorley,  is  almost  pitiful  in  his  assertions  of 
the  injustice  of  saddling  him  with  the  odium 
of  being  a  food  taxer ;  "  his  policy,"  he  said, 
"  was  not  Mr.  Chamberlain's,  and  he  did  not 
know  why  he  had  been  attacked."  It  is  odd, 
if  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  going  to  sweep  the 
country,  that  candidates  of  his  own  party 
should  be  so  particularly  careful  to  assure  the 
electors  that  they  are  free  from  any  taint  of 
(.'hTiiberlainiiii.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been 
iiakiiif  speeches  on  the  Clyde,  the  Tyne.  and 


the  Mersey,  in  favour  of  his  quack  nostrum  of 
saving  the  Empire  by  taxing  the  food  of  the 
people,  whose  sacrifices  alone  make  the  Em- 
pire possible.  Mr.  Chamberlain  displays,  on 
every  occasion,  the  qualities  which  have  made 
him  at  once  an  element  of  power  and  peril  to 
the  Empire.  He  is  a  great  demagogue,  and 
he  is  never  so  much  in  his  element  as  when  he 
is  appealing  to  the  combative  instincts  of  his 
hearers.  But  his  speeches  have  shown  an 
astonishing  ignorance  of  the  rudiments  of  the 
question  with  which  he  attempts  to  deal. 

Specimens  ^^^  selection  of  the  year  1872, 
o^his  when  prices  were  highest  and  the 
•'Arg:u-  Franco-German  War  had  given  us 
ments"  practically  a  monopoly  of  the 
world's  market,  as  the  standard  of  comparison 
with  the  exports  of  previous  years  was  disin- 
genuous to  say  the  least,  but  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain in  controversy  is  as  unscrupulous  as  he  is 
honest  in  his  intention.  His  speeches  are 
saturated  through  and  through  with  the  fal- 
lacy that  we  can  do  without  imports,  and  that 
the  foreigner  is  doing  us  a  positive  injury  when 
he  pays  dividends  upon  British  capital,  and  the 
freight  earned  by  British  shipping,  by  sending 
us  his  goods.  It  is  difficult  to  argue  with  a 
man  who  seems  to  take  it  for  granted  that  we 
would  be  better  ol¥  if  foreigners  did  not  pay 
interest  on  British  loans,  or  did  not  employ 
British  shipping.  But  for  these  two  great 
sources  of  our  prosperity  the  preponderance 
of  imports  over  exports,  which  so  harrows  the 
protectionist's  mind,  would  disappear.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  w'ho  began  his  campaign  last 
spring  by  declaring  that  his  policy  would  en 
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tail  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  food,  is  now  re- 
duced to  asseverating  on  every  platform  that 
It  will  entail  no  increase.  His  triumphant 
confidence  that  he  would  be  able  to  go  into  the 
cottage  of  the  working  man  and  induce  him  to 
assent  to  an  increase  in  the  price  of  his  food 
has  vanished  into  thin  air.  He  now  says  that 
the  taxes  which  he  puts  on  bread  and  beef  he 
will  take  off  tea  and  sugar,  ignoring  the  fact 
Ihat  the  latter  are  war  taxes  and  ought  to  be 
taken  off  dnywav.  His  assurances  that  he  will 
secure  ti^e  working-men  more  regular  employ- 
ment at  higher  wages  if  only  they  will  give 


Jiim  a  iTjandate  to  abolish  Free-trade,  remind 
us  of  the  Cheap  Jack  at  the  street  corner, 
whose  pills  are  guaranteed  to  remedy  every 
ailment.  That  a  certain  proportion  of  thj 
Conservative  party  will  throw  up  their  cap.; 
fcr  Protection,  as  they  would  throw  them  up 
in  favour  of  religious  persecution  or  any  other 
horror  of  the  Dark  Ages,  is  not  likely  to  mis- 
lead anybody  as  to  the  hopelessness  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  '  crusade.  He  is  fighting 
single-handed  against  everybody  whose  opin- 
ion counts  for  anything  in  this  country.  J  i 
is  magnificent,  but  it  is  not  business,  neithe " 
is  it  politics,  excepting  in  so  far  as  it  confuse ; 
the  Ministerialists,  who  find  themselves  be- 
tween the  "  Devil  and  the  deep  sea." 


Plicto  hyj 
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"The  New  EKjnh"  speaking  in  New 

York. 
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I  Two  Careers* 


What  hast  tliou  done  that  men  should  staj' 
Tlie  josthng  hurry  of  their  way 
To  seek  with  Avonder-eager  eyes 
Tlie  darkened  mansion  where  she  lies? 
What  has  she  done  that,  far  and  wide, 
Has  flashed  the  word  that  she  has  died,^ 
That  folk  in  distant  lands  have  said 
To  one  another,   "  8he  is  dead  "V 
Why  should  tlie  lips  of  strangers  raise 
To  her  a  monument  of  i)raise? 
Ah,  it  was  htrs  to  conquer  fame. 
She  made  a  Name. 

And  she  who  lies  so  whitely  still, 

Untouched  of  joy,  unvexed  of  ill. 

Has  she  done  auglit?       Why,  surely,  no; 

The  records  of  her  living  show 

i\o  laurels  won,  no  glory  gained. 

No  effort  crowned,  no  height  attained; 

In  life  she  championed  no  cause; 

Why  should  the  i)assing  people  pause? 

One  little  household's  narrow  scope 

Held  all  her  heart  and  all  her  hope. 

Too  slowly  she  for  fame's  high  dome, 

^She  made  a  Home. 
-Jennie   Betts   Hartswick,    ip   "Harper's   Bazar. 


Bread* 

Thou    wert    the   lifeless    seed     beneath    the   mould, 
Till  the  dews  steeped  thee,  and  the  sun's  soft  rays 
Kissed  thee,  and  wooed  thee  upward  to  his  face, 
The  ripened  grain.      But  what  shalt  thou  yet  be? 
Thou  art  the  fabric  of  Life's  temple.      Thou 
8halt  soon  be  thinking  brain  and  pulsing  nerve. 

So  in  this  noble  temple  shalt  thou  serve 
The  God  Whose  great  love  cherished  thee  and  me. 
And  as,  through  death,  thou  sprang  to  glorious  life 
Beneath  His  loving  sky. 
So,  by  His  own  infinite  love,  at  last, 
I  know  shall  1. 
— Phila  Butler  Bowman,  in  "'  Good  Housekeeping." 


A  Winter  Night* 


The  western  suns  have  burned  them. 

The  desert  winds  dog's-eared. 
And  winter  rains  have  turned  them 

With  wanton  hands  and  weird. 

They  flutter,  torn  and  lonely, 

Far  out  like  lost  brown  birds; 
The  western  stockman  only 

Can  spell  their  wondrous  words; 
And  gifted  souls  and  sages 

May  gather  round  and  look, 
Thev  cannot  read  the  pages 

That  fill  the  Bushman's  Book. 

But  open,  night  and  day-time, 

It  spreads  Avith  witching  art 
A  picture-book  of  ]>lay-time 

To  hold  the  Bushman's  heart; 
And  learned  in  the  lore  of  it, 

x\nd  lessoned  in  its  signs, 
He  reads  the  scroll,  and  more  of  it 

That  lies  betAveen  the  lines. 

He  sees  the  well-filled  purses 

From  Abbott-tracks  like  Avires, 
And  hears  the  deep-draAvn  curses 

That  dog  the  four-inch  tyres; 
He  knoAvsthe  busy  super.  ; 

By  AAorn  hoofs  Hat  as  plates, 
And  tracks  the  mounted  trooper 

By  shod  hoofs  at  the  gates.  .: 

He  knoAvs  the  tracks  unsteady 

Of  riders  "  on  the  bust," 
Of  nags  "  knocked  up  already  " 

By  toes  that  drag  the  dust; 
The"  "split"  hoofs  and  the  "quartered" 

He'll  shoAV  you  on  the  spot. 
And  brumbies  that  have  Avatered 

And  brumbies  that  have  not. 

So,  north  and  Avest  o'  AvestAvard, 

Nor'-Avest  and  north  again. 
The  Bush-Book  is  the  best  Avord 

Among  the  Avestern  men: 
They  hnd  the  lines  and  hail  them. 

And  read  Avith  trusting  eyes. 
And  knoAV,  if  old  mates  fail  them, 

The  Bush-Book  never  lies! 
—From  ••  Hearts  of  Gold,"  the  new  volume  cf  p  etry 
by  Will  Ogilvie. 


I  hear  the  casement  creak  and  clang. 
The  frosted  fir  boughs  gasp  and  groan. 

And  the  lone  Avind  is  like  a  hound 
Tfiat  groAvls  and  crunches  on  a  bone. 

The  angry  Avhip-cords  of  the  sleet 
The  AvindoAvs  lash,  as  they  Avere  fain 

To  fling  defiance  in  my  face 
Through  the  thin  rampart  of  the  pane. 

It  is  as  though  the  door  of  Dread 
Had  yaAvned,  Avith  portentous  birth; 

And  yet,  let  but  the  morning  daAvn, 

And  lo,  hoAv  Avhite  the  peace  of  earth! 
-Clinton  Scollard,   in   the  "  Windsor  Magazine.' 


The  Bushman^s  Book. 

All  roughly  bound  together 
The  red-brovvn  pages  lie 

In  red  sirocco-leather 
With  scored  lines  to  the  sky: 


The  Threadbare  Theme* 

'Tis  Love  they've  liuted,  luted,  sung; 
'Tis  unto  Love  they've  crept  and  clung; 
And  e'er  round  Love  new  garlands  hung. 

"Tis  Love,  LoA-e,  Love,   the  li\'elong  day, 
Until  it  seems  quite  thumbed  aAvay, 
The  old,  Avorn  string  whereon  they  play. 

Some  long  ago  are  dead  and  cold, 
Earth,  sun,  and  stars  are  groAving  old. 
But  still  the  tale  is  far  from  told. 

Nor  shall  it  e'er  be  told,  in  truth. 
While  April  knoAVS  not  Autumn's  ruth. 
While  Youth  looks  in  the  eyes  of  Youth. 

Nor  shall  the  string  once  hang  outAVorn 
Since  Life  itself  of  Love  is  born. 
And  as  Life  Avanes,  must  sing  its  morn. 
—Arthur  Stringer,  in  October  "  Bookman. 
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Faith. 

There's  a  star  overseas  like  a  dew-drop  new-huiig  on  ii 
bud  that  uncloses, 
There^s  a  ffre  in  the  turrets  of  heaven,  there's  a  flush 
on  the"  breast  of  the  sea, 
And  the  gates  of  the  sunrise  are  filled  with  a  flanie  as 
of  myriad  roses 
That  kindles  ineffable  vistas,  a  world  recreated   for 
me. 

There's  a   hill   in   its  vestment   of  dew-fall   that   kneels 
like  a  priest  to  the  altar. 
Low  bird-cries  resound   in   the   silence,   frail  tendrils 
reach  forth  to  the  light, 
The  fields,  flower-breasted,  are  fragrant,  and  fresh  the 
faint  breezes  that  falter — 
Life's  faith  in  the  future  is  perfect.  Life's  dream  of 
eternity  bright! 

If  ours  were  the  faith  of  the  petals  unfolding,  the  nest 
and  its  treasure. 
The  faith  all  revealed  and  illumined,   the  faith  that 
alone  makes  us  free. 


What  divine  understanding  were  ours  of  the   sunlight 
that  floAvs  without  measure, 
Of  the  silver  of  moonlight  that  rings  down  the  reso- 
nant floor  of  the  sea! 

What  divine  understanding  for  life,  for  the  world  what 
ineffable  meaning; 
What  trutlis  by  the  roadside;  in  martyrdom,  poverty, 
pain  Avhat  delight! 
What   poems    in    the   midnight,    what   visions    revealed 
that  the  darkness  was  screening. 
As  like  fire-tinged  incense  the  dawn-mists  flush  deep- 
round  the  knees  of  the  night! 

Wake.  0  Wake!      The  small  safety  we  cherish  is  false! 
We  are  blind!       We  are  soothless! 
Have  we  learned   why  the   fields  are  made   fruitful? 
Do  we  live  for  life's  ultimate  goal? — 
()  for  faith  to  accept  for  our  lives  not  an  ecstasy  less, 
not  a  truth  less 
Than  the  world  and   the   senses  afford   us.   than  are 
sphered  in  the  scope  of  the  soul! 

— G.  C.  Lodge,  in  "  Scribner's  Magazine. "^ 


THE   HUMOUR   OF    THE    MONTH. 


The  Literature  of  Burlesque. 

London  "  Punch "  burlesques  very  happily  the  re- 
incarnation of  Sherlock  Holmes  in  magazine  literature, 
and  his  new  detective  feats. 

PICKY  BACK. 

(Being  Passages  from  the  Re-inconanation   of  Picklock 
Holes.) 

The    Notch   in    tlie   Tulwar. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  October  22— how  well  I 
remember  the  day,  and  how  immaterial  is  the  exact 
year— that,  as  I  was  rapidly  and  skilfully  removing 
the  top  of  a  boiled  egg  prior  to  absorbing  its  contents, 
1  was  startled  by  the  sudden,  but  not,  I  must  admit, 
unexpected  appearance  of  Holes,  the  master-spirit  of 
this  or  any  other  age.  I  had  just  time  to  hide  the 
egg  away  under  my  napkin  when  he  advanced  upon 
me  with  an  air  of  almost  pathetic  impassivity,  and 
pointed  a  long  forefinger  meditatively  at  me: 

"  Potson,"  he  said,  sternly,  "  you  have  been,  nay,  you 
are  at  this  moment,  over-eating  yourself." 

"  My  dear  Holes,"  I  replied,  somewhat  peevishly, 
for  during  the  nine  years  of  his  absence  I  had  grown 
accustomed  to  a  certain  amount  of  independence,  "  My 
dear  Holes,  I  assure  you " 

"T\ish!"  said  Holes — and  I  have  never  heard  the 
word  pronounced  more  shortly — "  Listen  to  me;  you 
cannot  deny  that  you  have  been  eating.  Very  well, 
then.  Mark  what  follows.  If  you  have  been  eating— 
you  have  assented  to  the  use  of  the  past  tense — your 
eating  is,  grammatically  at  any  rate,  finished,  or,  to 
use  a  permitted  equivalent,  it  is  over.  You  are,  there- 
fore, over-eating,  and  as  you  are  physically  unable 
to  over-eat  me  or  anybody  else,  except  yourself,  you 
must  be  over-eating  yourself.  Do  I  make  myself 
plain?" 

"  My  dear  Holes,"  I  gasped  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
under  the  circumstances  may  perhaps  be  pardoned,  "  I 


have  never,  no,  never,  in  all  my  life  known  you  to  be 
so  marvellously,  so  convincingly  deductive.  It  is  in- 
deed good  of  you  to  interest  yourself  to  such  an  extent 
in  my  Avelfare,  all  the  more  good " 

"  Better,"  interrupted  Holes,  in  a  tone  of  severe  cor- 
rection. 

"  All  the  better  of  you,  seeing  that  I  can  never  hope 
to  be  worthy  of  you.  Holes,  when  I  am  with  you  or 
Avhen  1  think  of  you,  I  sometimes  feel  that  I  am  a  fool, 
that  I  can  never  hope  to  be  a  fit  companion  to  one  who 
has  overawed  the  chancelleries  of  Europe,  and  ha& 
brought  criminality  home  to  some  of  the  remotest  and. 
duskiest  potentates  oi  Asia  and  Africa." 

*'  Pooh,  pooh,"  said  Holes,  not  unkindly,  "  you  must 
not  despair,  Potson.      To  do  so  were  unmanly." 

I  was  profoundly  moved,  and  grasped  his  hand  in  a 
silence  more  eloquent  than  words. 

So  we  sat  for  a  few  moments,  Avhen  Holes  suddenly 
rose,  and,  pointing  to  the  napkin,  which  still  reposed, 
on  the  table,  said  with  a  voice  in  which  indulgence 
Avas  beautifully  mingled  with  accusation,  "Potson,  do- 
you  see  that  napkin?  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  un- 
derneath it?  No,  of  course  you  cannot;  but  I,"  he- 
continued,  his  eyeballs  positively  blazing  with  excite- 
ment, "  can.  Let  us  proceed  by  a  process  of  exhaus- 
tion. It  is  not  an  elephant.  ihe  shape  of  the  pachy- 
derm and  the  peculiar  formation  of  his  tusks  forbid 
the  notion.  It  is  not  a  £500  'Tit-Bits'  Prize,  for 
your  intelligence — pardon  me,  Potson — is  not  sufficient 
for  the  discovery  of  such  a  treasure.  Again,  it  is  not 
x>xv.  Chamberlain's  eye-glass,  for  I  saw  him  myself 
only  ten  minutes  ago  " — he  stood  up  reverentially,  and 
an  expression  ot  worship  came  over  his  marble  face — "  I 
saw  him  myself  only  ten  minutes  ago,  with  his  monocle 
affixed  to  its  accustomed  centre  of  vision.  We  have, 
therefore,  to  some  extent  narroAved  the  field  of  inves- 
tigation, and  still  proceeumg  by  the  same  method  we 
are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  concealed  object 
is  " — here  he  dexterously  flicked   the  napkin  from  the 
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tabk    -'•  ah,  as  I   thougxi  ,   an  egg  prepared  for  degus- 
tatioii  by  the  removal  of  the  upper  portion  of  its  hard, 
integumentary   covering." 
'•  Holes,     I  said,  "  you  are  more  than  mortal!" 
"  Tush,  tush,"  said  Holes.      "  A  little  common-sense, 
my  dear  Potson,  will  carry  us  far.       But  h'st!" 
I  hi.sted. 

'•  Someone  is  approaching,"  whispered  Holes;  ''  we 
must  be  prepared." 

So  saying,  he  rapidly  took  down  from  the  wall  my 
ola  Indian  tulwar,  broke  a  piece  from  its  edge  with  hiV 
powerful  foretinger  and  thumb,  tore  his  frock-coat  up 
the  back  seam,  removed  his  boots,  and  covered  the 
lower  part  of  his  face  with  the  grey  beard  and  side- 
whiskers  of  a  Colonial  bishop.  To  force  me  under- 
neath the  sofa,  and  conceal  himself  under  the  table 
Avas  tne  work  of  a  moment,  of  that  very  moment,  in 
fact,  when  a  footstep,  coming  softly  up  the  passage, 
paused  at  the  door  of  my  breakfast-room.  Directly 
afterwards  a  voice,  which  I  recognised  as  that  of  my 
man  Carter,  was  heard  to  say,  "  I'm  going  to  clear 
away  breakfast,  Mrs.  Coles.  Might  I  ask  you  to  bring 
up  Mr,  Poison's  boots?" 

"  We  have  him  now,"  hissed  Holes  from  under  the 
table.       "  He   cannot   escape   us." 

The  door  was  tiaen  opened,  and,  as  I  assumed  (for 
I  could  not  see).  Carter  entered  the  room. 

"  Hallo,"  he  said,  "  master's  gone,  and  without  his 
boots,  too.  Lor',  what's  this  ugly  old  pig-sticking  thing 
doing-* dn  the  table?      Someone's  been  a  breaking  a  bit 

out  of  its  edge.      I  wonder  wherever " 

As  he  uttered  these  words  Holes  sprang  out  at  him. 
The  struggle  that  followed  was  severe,  but  short,  for 
Holes  had  regained  all  his  old  muscular  activity,  and 
was  an  antagonist  to  be  reckoned  with.  In  less  than 
five  minutes  Carter  was  securely  bound  and  gagged,  and 
Holes  was  sitting  upon  him. 

"  I  am  sorry,  my  dear  Potson,"  he  said,  "  to  disturb 
your  domestic  arrangements,  but  I  have  long  been 
looking  for  the  assassin  who  slew  the  Imaum  of  Tullie- 
gorum,  and  decamped  with  his  seraglio.  The  deed 
was  done  with  a  tulwar,  which  I  find  in  this  rufiian's 
hands.  The  missing  piece  I  myself  extracted  from 
the  shattered  head  of  the  Imaum.  Here  it  is,  and,  as 
you  see,  it  fits  exactly." 

There  was  no  gainsaying  such  evidence.  I  was  sorry 
to  lose  Carter,  a  valuable  servant  who  had  become 
accustomed  to  my  ways,  but  I  consoled  myself  by  the 
thought  that  I  had  aided  the  cause  of  justice,  and  en- 
abled my  great  friend  to  give  one  more  proof  of  his 
transcendent  abilities.  I  ought  to  add  that  Holes, 
with  his  usual  generosity,  settled  a  comfortable  annuity 
on   Carter's    widow   and   her    nine    children. 


Keeping  Australia  White* 

The  story  of  the  "  Petriana"  and  its  crew  of  ship- 
wrecked but  illegally  tinted  sailors  has  sharply  pricked 
the  general  sense  of  humour.    Here  is  an  example  taken 


from  the  "Australasian  "  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
incident  is  treated  from  the  humorous  point  of  view: 

Scene.— The  coast  of  tne  CommonAvealth.  A  British 
vessel  on  the  rocks,  going  to  pieces.  The  crew  hang- 
ing to  the  rigging.  A  Government  representative  on 
snore. 

Tiie  Crew:   "  What  ho!   there.      Can  you  save  us?" 

G.R.:   "  What  colour  are  you?" 

The  Crew:  "  We're  brown,  but  there's  one  of  us  a 
half-caste." 

tr.R.:  ''  Well,  we  can't  save  you,  but  you  can  send 
half  the  half-caste  ashore." 

The  Crew:  "  The  vessel's  going  down.  Can't  you 
throw  us  a   rope?" 

G.R.:  "  No,  you  must  go  down  with  her.      Say  your 

prayers,    and   trust   to No.   there's    no    chance   for 

you  there,  either,  as  we've  just  arranged  for  a  White 
Heaven." 

The  vessel  sinks,   and  the  crew  perish. 

Look-out  Man  (to  Government  Representative) : 
"  Please,  sir;  here's  some  of  those  bodies  coming 
ashore." 

G.R.:  "They  mustn't  land;  don't  let  'em  land  under 
any  circumstances.  Keep  'em  oft"  with  poles  till  you 
get  a  boat,  and  tow  'em  out  to  sea.  Thank  heaven, 
we've  Kept  Australia  white  so  far." 

The  Sharks:  "  A^vful  good,  ain't  they?  Wish  they'd 
chucked  those  six  hatters  overboard.  Never  tasted  a 
hatter;  told  they're  awful  nice.  I  say,  three  cheer* 
for  a  White  Australia." 


A  New  Zealand  Caricaturist. 

Mr.  Andrew  Kennaway,  of  Christchurch,  New  Zea- 
land, undertakes  to  add  to  the  gaiety  of  mankind  by  the 
publication  of  "Fun."  The  literary  contents  of  his  maga- 
zine are  scanty,  and  not  specially  brilliant;  but  Mr. 
Kennaway  is  a  real  artist  in  black  and  white,  and  there 
is  more  humour  than  gall  in  his  ink-pot.  Here  is  an 
examp^.e  of  his  clever  pen-wcrk: 


NOT    TO    BE    CONTINUED. 
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THE     NEW     RELIGION. 


DICK     SEDDON  :     "  It  may  be  alright,  Joe.     I  backed  you  in  London,  but  I'm  not    sure    that    my    fellows    will 
back  me  here.     They  don't  object  to  your  giving'^us   preference,  ""yoUhlknow,   but    they   want    to    know    what    you 

want  in  return,  and  I  can't  tell  'em." 
'•  N.Z.    Graphic."] 
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"  Westminster   Gazette."]  THE  ALARMIST  GAME. 

Dr.  Chamberlain:  "  Dear,  dear!  Mr.  Bull,  your  Imperial  organ  is  in  a  most  dangerous  condition. 
Nothing   but   an    immediate    Preferential    operation   can  save   you." 

Dr.  Balfour  (who  has  hurried  in  on  hearing  Dr.  Chamberlain's  voice):  "I  really  must  examine  you, 
Mr.    Bull.       Ah!    just   as   I   thought,    your   commercial  symptoms  are   most  grave." 

Dr.    Chamberlain:    "  You're   a  dead   man,    unless   I  operate." 

Mr.  Bull:  "  Bosh!      I  never  felt  better  in  my  life." 

Dr.  Balfour:  "  He  is  quite  right— we  are  both  right,  but  since  an  operation  is  painful  and  unpopular,  all  I 
propose  to  advise  officially  is — a  little  Retaliation  tonic.  ' 


"  Wettn  i-:st  r   Ga^ai:  .1 

The  Undertaker:  "  I  never  did  see  such  a  corpse!     What's  the  use  of  saying  you  ain't  dead,  when  I  tell 
you    jcu    ill  I . 

Tie  Crip^fc:   -'Put   Vm    '■   f  C  -^  •' 

Ti'.e  Premier  Mourner:   "  Pray  be  more  considerate!     You    are    spoiling    a    beautiful    funeral!" 
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Fischietto.] 

An  Italian  View  of  John  Bull  and  the  Earth, 


Minneapdit  youmal.] 


[Oct.  16. 


The  Alaska  Boundary  Commission. 

Uncle  Sam  seems  to  have  made  his  distance. 


By  s^i4ti  permission  of  the  ^r*prittort  9/"  Pumck."\ 

How  It  Strikes  our  Ally. 

fOHN  Bull  :  "  Hullo  !  Reading  tkat^  are  you  ?    I'd  almost  foraotten  i 
.ITTLB,  Jap  :  "  Oh.  just  glancmg  through  it."    lAsiJt)  "  Well,  tha 
fiilJo  want  his  hdp,  it'll  be  a  question  niskiptl" 


Minntapoiis  Joumal.l  [dct.  10. 

A  Touchdown  Imminent. 

Only  the  little  Jap  quarter-back  between  Russia  and  the  goal. 
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ffEJST    WEEK     OR    A     YEAR    OR     TWO    HENCE-EM PEROR    ALFRED    DICTATES 
TERMS    TO    THE    POWERS 
The  lime  might,  come  *hen  *f  might  be  able  to  make  commercial  treaties  as  an  Empire. 

—Mr.  Ukakin,  at  Tooiooomba. 


MR  REID'S  CAMPAIGN. 


TB    ENCLAND    GOING 
DOGS? 


BUfttim.** 
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WestminstTr   Ga.-^ette."]  ANOTHER    DEMONSTRATION. 

The  Mad  Hatter:  "You  see  that  John  Bull  Is  overweighted 
by  u,  i^crts.  1  have  a  simple  plan  to  remedy  this.  I  will 
cut  the   cord  and   you   will  see" — 


An  immediate  result! 


"  Westminster   Gazette."]  THE   "  TEREWTH." 

Mr.  Joseph  Chadband  Washington:  "  Oh,  my  friends!  Would  t^^at  I  could  tell  you,  the  tollers  and  moil- 
era,  that  you  would  have  to  pay  more  for  your  food.  Hov/  I  shculd  1  ke  to  appeal  to  you,  my  humaa  work 
ers,  to  make  your  lowly  sacrifices  for  the  great  E"-i -,;:•:  which  I  have  founded.  But,  alas!  I  cannct,  for  it  is 
bcrne  in  upon  me  that  I  must  speak  the  Tercv.t":!" 
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Le  Gnht.\ 


William  and  the  Journalists. 

'  Now  you  will  report  to  my  dicUtion." 


Neui  Cluhiichter.-\  Oct.  23- 

The  I^russian  Under-Officer. 

Mother:  "Ah,   my  darling!    Where  did   you  get  all  those  medJs? 
Have  you  been  in  a  war  ? "  ^  .„ 

'     Son  :  ••  No,  mother.     I  got  them  all  in  service.     For  every  ill-treatment 
of  soldiers  one  medal." 


MAINLY   CONTINExXTAL. 
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"  N.Z.    Graphic."]  A  LITTLE   GAME   OF   BLUFF. 

Mr.  S.:  "Confound  it,  "Walker;  what  the  deuce  do  you  mean  by  sending  this  Datn.  ». .th  amendments?' 

The  Speaker  of  the  Upper  House:   "  But  sir,   you— er— said,  sir,  you  know " 

Mr.  S.  (sotto  voce):  "That's  all  right,  old  fellow.    This  outburst  is  only  to  please  those  Opposition  beggars 

in  the  background."       (Storm   proceeds.) 


N.Z.    "Free    Lance. 'J  THAT   MONUMENTAL   SUBSCRIPTION 

Joe:  "  Oh,   Dick,  don't  spend  the  little  fellows  savings!       Think  how  badly  1 


Dick:   "  Hang  it  all!      Would  you  have  me  refuse  Ted   a   subscription? 
family,   too?       No,   by  Jove,   we   must   shell   out." 


needs  new  clothes." 
And   me   treated    as   one   of   the 
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AUSTRALIA   THROUGH    ENGLISH   SPECTACLES. 


Australians  are  always  keenly  interested  in 
knowing  what  other  people  think  about  them,  an-l 
just  now  Australians  and  their  affairs  are  being 
studied  with  very  lively  interest  by  journals  and 
politicians  in  England.  A  small  swarm  of  special 
correspondents  has  fallen  upon  the  cities  and 
people  of  Australia,  and  is  busy  describing  them. 
The  special  correspondent  of  the  London  "  Daily 
Mail  "  writes  some  very  graphic  sketches  of  what 
he  sees  here,  and  we  give  some  extracts  from  his 
very  clever  articles: 

The  Newest  Town  on  Earth* 

Nine  years  since,  Mount  Morgans  was  an  un- 
known waste  in  the  Australian  desert.  The  near- 
est town  of  any  size  was  weeks  away,  and  the 
journey  full  of  peril.  None  set  out  on  it  without 
long  preparation,  and  of  those  who  started,  taking 
stars  and  compass  as  their  guide,  the  bones  of 
several  lie  still  in  the  bush  around.  To-night  I 
go  up  to  my  room  from  the  regular  five-course  ho- 
tel dinner,  and  switch  on  the  electric  light  to  writs 
this  article.  It  is  hard  to  realise  that,  even  now, 
one  is  on  the  very  outskirts  of  civilisation.  We 
have  luxury  untold;  abundant  water,  both  for 
washing  and  drinking.  The  furniture  of  the  room 
would  not  discredit  Maple,  and  possibly  came  from 
him.  I  must  draw  down  my  blind  to  shut  out 
the  glare  of  the  electric  arc  lamps  in  the  street 
below. 

Mount  Morgans  prides  itself  on  being  the  new- 
est town,  worthy  to  be  called  a  town,  on  earth. 

Pegging  Out  Claims. 

Population,  one  thousand.  Two  fire  brigades,  a 
brass  band,  water  supply,  electric  light,  telegraphs, 
and  a  weekly  newspaper.  There  will  soon  be  a 
railway  station,  for  the  line  from  the  coast  is  being 
laid  as  quickly  as  hands  can  secure  sleeper  to 
sleeper  and  rail  to  rail.  Until  the  locomotive 
comes  we  have  to  be  contented  with  the  old- 
fashioned  coach  and  four.  There  are  three 
churches — Anglican,  Wesleyan,  and  Salvation 
Army.  The  number  of  hotels  I  cannot  give,  but 
they  must  be  counted  by  the  dozen,  for  the  busi- 
ness of  liquor  merchant  is  a  profitable  one  in  Wes- 
tralia.  The  streets  are  broad  after  a  manner  that 
London  might  envy,  and  run  in  straight  lines,  and 
at  right  angles.  Atop  of  the  hill  stand  out  the 
works  of  the  gold  mine  on  which  the  town  de- 
pends. 


The  making  of  a  town  like  this  is  not  without 
interest.  At  first  any  man  can  pitch  his  tent  any- 
where, but  after  a  time  the  Government  takes  a 
hand.  Thus,  when  population  grew,  the  Govern- 
ment Warden  declared  that  Mount  Morgans  would 
be  made  a  township,  and  first-comers  could  stake 
and  secure  quarter-acre  residence  claims.  There 
was  a  general  holiday,  and  each  man  stood  around, 
his  arms  full  of  regulation  pegs  and  mallet.  At  a 
given  moment  a  whistle  was  blown,  and  everyone 
rushed  to  peg  out  his  claim.  There  were  many 
fights  during  the  naxt  hour,  and  then  it  was  found 
that  the  best  claims  were  pegged  twenty  times 
over,  each  applicant  ready  to  s^^ear  that  his  pegs 
were  in  first.  It  lay  with  the  Warden  of  Mount 
Margaret  eight  miles  away,  to  decide.  "  The 
claims  must  be  restaked,"  he  declared.  Scarcely 
were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth  before  the  entire 
assembly  rushed  out  towards  the  new  township. 

The  town  sprang  up.  As  men  grew  rich,  tents 
gave  way  to  weather-boarding.  Mount  Morgans 
grew,  while  the  neighbouring  town  of  Margaret 
declined.  Then  the  whole  town  of  Margaret 
transferred  itself  to  Morgans,  houses  and  all,  for 
a  weather-board  house  can  easily  be  removed  on 
wheels.  A  post-oflice  and  Inland  Revenue  office 
appeared,  and  Morgans  to-day  feels  itself  secure. 
Men  are  bringing  their  wives,  and  there  is  a 
schoolhouse   open. 

From  the  housewife's  point  of  view  this  is  not 
an  ideal  place.  Every  mouthful  of  food  has  to 
be  brought  up  four  or  five  hundred  miles  by  rail, 
coach,  or  camel  back,  and  normal  rates  here  would 
be  considered  famine  prices  elsewhere.  Ordinary 
cuts  of  meat  are  Is.  3d.  a  lb.,  and  better  cuts  rise 
up  to  2s.  No  one  in  the  town  itself  attempts  to 
grow  anything,  for  while  we  have  plenty  of  water 
for  drinking,  water  for  agriculture  is  almost  be- 
yond imagination.  Some  way  between  here  and 
Malcolm  one  man  has  found  land  with  wells  on 
it,  and  is  planting  a  vineyard  and  garden  there. 
People  come  scores  of  miles  to  gaze  at  his  grow- 
ing bushes.  Beer  was  formerly  a  shilling  a  drink, 
but  the  miners  struck,  and  after  a  hot  fight  forced 
the  publicans  to  reduce  it  to  sixpence.  Thirst 
at  Morgans  is  a  very  real  thing,  for  we  lie  on  the 
edge  of  the  great  alkaline  desert.  The  hot  red 
sand  blows  everywhere.  In  the  three  worst  sum- 
mer months,  from  December  to  February,  the  ther- 
mometer day  by  day  registers  considerably  over 
100  in  the  shade.  One  week  last  summer  it  stood 
every  day  at  109,  and  on  a  recent  Christmas  Day  it 
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registered  119  degrees.  The  air  sucks  up  moisture 
as  a  sponge,  and  will  dry  up  any  open  stream  in 
a  short  time  by  the  simple  process  of  evaporation. 
In  summer  time  no  sane  person  thinks  of  going  a 
mile  out  of  the  settled  track  unless  he  has  a  well- 
supplied  water-bag  in  hand. 

The  sixpenny  novel  and  magazine  fetch  a  shil- 
ling apiece  here.  The  price  of  an  ordinary  Lon- 
don penny  weekly  is  threepence.  A  neighbour  of 
mine  recently  bought  a  good  English  bicycle.  It 
would  have  cost  him,  probably,  sixteen  guineas  at 
home;   here  he  paid  £32  10s. 

The  great  bush  around  us,  stretching  into  in- 
finity, until  it  looks  from  the  hill-top  a  great  sea 
of  green,  influences  all  our  lives  and  thoughts. 
Prospectors  are  continually  passing  through  our 
streets.  The  camel  band  walking  slowly  past 
the  hotel  to-night  may  in  a  month  find  death  or 
fortune  in  the  unknown  beyond.  Now  and  then 
tribes  of  aborigines  make  their  way  in  from  the 
bush,  begging  for  food.  There  is  little  or  no 
fear  of  violence  from  them.  Ugly,  horrible,  piti- 
ful, the  most  wretched  and  debased  of  all  peoples, 
no  thoughtful  white  can  gaze  at  them  without 
mixed  emotions  of  repulsion  and  remorse — repul- 
sion at  their  unattractiveness,  remorse  at  the 
thought  of  what  civilisation  has  brought  them  to. 
The  desert  lies  beyond — desert  of  spinifex  and 
sand,  of  the  hard,  patchy  grass  that  cuts  horses' 
hoofs  and  makes  progress  almost  impossible,  of 
sand  that  parches  and  drives  to  desperation  those 
caught  in  its  embraces.  It  is  desert  without 
shelter  and  without  water.  And  yet  there  are 
men  here  who  will  repeat  the  bravest  journeys  of 
the  great  explorers  of  history,  and  say  nothing  of 
them.  One  lime-kiln  owner,  for  instance,  went 
right  across  the  desert  to  Broken  Hill  in  a  light 
cart,  accompanied  by  one  black  tracker,  a  few 
years  ago,  to  buy  some  sheep,  and  returned  home 
the  same  way.  A  year  afterwards  he  crossed 
again,  and,  carefully  picking  his  seasons,  drove  a 
herd  of  cattle  and  sheep  across.  The  journey 
took  nine  months,  and  must  rank  among  the  most 
courageous  journeys  ever  done.  The  man  still 
lives  at  his  kilns,  and  if  you  were  to  ask  him  about 
the  trip,  he  would  probably  reply  that  he  wanted 
his  stock,  and  so  went  and  got  them. 

Mount  Morgans  is  a  town  with  a  future.  It  is  a 
town  of  pioneers  and  of  brave  men,  clean,  orderly, 
and  deserving  all  the  good  fortune  that  is  coming 
to  it. 


The  Sober  City. 

The  Englishman's  first  few  hours  in  Melbourne 
are  a  time  of  dull  amazement.  He  has  travelled 
12,000  miles  expecting  to  discover  that  in  some- 
mystic  way  the  climate  under  the  Southern  Cross 


has  brought  out  new  physical  and  national  char- 
acteristics among  the  sons  of  England  settled  there. 
How  do  these  men  of  our  blood  differ  from  us? 
At  the  close  of  his  first  day  among  them  the  visitor 
is  eager  to  protest  that  they  differ  not  a  whit, 
and  that  Australian  is  but  Englishman  writ  large. 
The  crowd  in  Collins  Street  might  very  well  be 
the  crowd  in  any  great  provincial  town  between 
Birmingham  and  Glasgow.  There  is  no  common 
Australian  accent,  in  Melbourne  at  least.  They 
have  cultivated  even  our  suburban  habit,  and  the 
crowd  at  Prince's  Bridge  Station  at  six  in  the 
evening  differs  little  from  the  crowd  on  King's 
Cross  suburban  platform  at  the  same  hour.  The 
paper-covered  novels  and  magazines,  three-quar- 
ters of  them,  are  the  same  as  you  will  see  in  Livei'- 
pool,  and  if  you  listen  to  their  talk  you  hear  the 
travellers  discussing  the  same  books  in  much  the 
same  fashion  that  we  discussed  five  weeks  ago  in 
London. 

Contrasts. 

Then,  having  settled  in  one's  own  mind  that 
Australia,  after  all,  is  but  a  transplanted  England, 
one  slowly  awakes  to  the  real  points  of  difference. 

First,  climate.  It  is  supposed  to  be  winter  now, 
but  it  is  winter  without  snow,  and  with  little 
rain  and  less  frost.  The  gardens  are  gay  with 
camellias.  The  air,  clear,  sharp,  stimulating,  is 
like  a  draught  of  wine.  "  Our  climate  is  the  finest 
in  the  world,"  your  friends  will  tell  you. 

So  far  as  streets  and  buildings  are  concerned, 
Melbourne  is  more  American  than  English.  The 
thoroughfares  are  probably  the  widest  in  the 
world,  some  being  forty  yards  broad.  Many  of 
the  buildings  in  the  centre  of  the  city  are  replicas, 
one-third  the  size,  of  the  older  New  York  sky- 
scrapers, mounting  to  the  skies  eight  to  eleven 
stories  instead  of  twenty-six  or  thirty.     .     . 

The  Melbourne  Woman. 
It  is  the  fashion,  I  am  assured,  of  the  English 
visitor  to  sneer  at  the  Melbourne  woman.  If 
this  is  so,  it  is  a  strange  insolence  which  the  jaun- 
diced vision  of  the  visitors  can  alone  have  made 
possible.  In  gait,  in  physique,  in  appearance, 
these  daughters  of  the  south  may  well,  many  of 
them,  take  rank  among  the  queens  of  their  sex. 
They  lack  the  formality,  the  forced  restraint,  the 
petty  artifices  which  are  more  and  more  becoming 
the  mark  of  many  London  suburban  women.  They 
do  not,  perhaps,  give  the  same  exactitude  of  atten- 
tion to  dress  that  London  demands.  Their  toil- 
ette, as  a  whole,  lacks  trickery.  Climate  is  very 
merciless  on  aids  to  beauty  here.  A  make-up 
that  might  bring  credit  in  the  mists  of  London 
would  be  cruelly  revealed  under  this  southern  sun. 
Open,  unaffected,  bright,  free,  the  fair  daughters 
of  Melbourne  are  their  city's  greatest  charm. 
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The  note  of  sobriety  is  dominant  in  Melbourne, 
although  the  people  here  do  not  take  it  as  a  com- 
pliment when  they  are  told  so. 

From  highest  to  lowest,  the  men  believe  in 
leisure.  In  England,  advanced  reformers  dream 
of  an  eight-hour  day.  Victoria  has  long  since  had 
this,  and  some  are  now  demanding  a  six-hour  day. 
Already,  in  some  trades,  the  hours  of  labour  have 
been  reduced  to  seven.  All  ordinary  shops  muse 
close  at  seven,  five  evenings  in  the  week,  and 
every  shop  worker  must  have  one  weekly  half- 
day  holiday.  Even  the  milkman  and  butcher's 
boy  have  their  half-day. 

Despite  all  the  provision  for  the  liberal  pay  of 
the  workers,  the  unemployed  are  well  in  evidence 
here,  and  many  are  leaving  the  city  and  colony 
each  week,  openly  declaring  that  they  have  no 
chance  to  better  themselves.  Much  is  heard  of 
the  Melbournians  who  a  generation  ago  made  for- 
tunes, but  nothing  of  the  men  who  are  making  for- 
tunes now.  One  soon  learns  the  cause.  Not  con- 
tent with  protecting  the  sweated  sewing  woman, 
the  poor  shop  assistant,  and  the  child  worker,  Vic- 
toria has  gone  further.  It  has  taken  upon  itself 
to  extract,  by  legal  compulsion,  higher  wages  for 
skilled  mechanics  than  the  condition  of  the  labour 
market  allows.  Let  me  show  by  an  actual  case 
how  this  works  out.  A  friend  of  mine  entered 
into  a  contract  with  a  photo  engraver,  employing 
him  for  two  years  at  £4  a  week.  The  man  was 
well  satisfied.  Soon  a  Government  inspector 
came  along,  declaring,  "  The  law  says  you  must 
pay  your  man  £4  10s.  a  week.  You  are  sweating 
him."  "  But  that  is  the  sum  he  fixed,"  my  friend 
protested.  "  We  are  both  satisfied,  and  I  have  a 
contract  for  two  years."  "  Your  contract  is  worth 
nothing.  You  must  pay."  And  the  employer 
had  to.  This  wage  of  £4  10s.  had  been  decided 
by  the  vote  of  a  schoolmaster,  president  of  a 
wages  board. 

These  things  would  be  comical  if  they  had  not  a 
tragic  side.  In  Melbourne  one  sees  the  effects  of 
this  policy  plainly  all  round.  Business  is  stag- 
nant. Few  new  firms  are  starting,  and  old  ones 
are  in  some  cases  retiring.  Capitalists  will  not 
put  further  money  in  enterprises  at  the  mercy  of 
a  chance  vote  of  the  Legislature.  The  great 
Chicago  meat-packing  houses,  for  instance,  con 
templated  starting  works  here,  and  making  this 
the  centre  of  their  Pacific  and  African  exporting 
trade.  They  would  have  given  work  to  thousands. 
But  after  their  agents  had  studied  the  local  labour 
laws,  the  projects  fell  through.  Instance  after 
instance  has  been  told  me  of  English,  German,  and 
American  manufacturers  desiring  to  start  branches 
here,  attracted  by  the  rich  soil,  the  splendid  cli- 
mate, and  the  generous  protection  afforded  by  the 
high  tariff.       But  this  one  cause  stopped  them. 


And  so,  while  those  employed  are  receiving  lib- 
eral wages,  there  are  many  workless.  I  attended 
a  regular  meeting  of  the  Labour  party.  Part  of 
the  business  was  the  reception  of  a  deputation 
from  the  unemployed,  and  man  after  man  among 
the  well-dressed  and  well-fed  workmen  got  up  and 
denounced  the  "  brutal  and  callous  "  Government 
for  not  helping.  They  do  not  recognise  that  it 
is  the  laws  which  they  themselves  have  demanded 
and  obtained  that  have  helped  to  bring  this  state 
of  things  to  pass. 


An  Australian  Type :  The  Pearl  Hunter, 

He  came  aboard  our  steamer  at  Fremantle,  a 
big,  loose-jointed  lad  of  eighteen,  with  face 
browned  to  the  hue  of  bath-brick,  with  ear-tips 
almost  blackened  by  long  exposure  to  severe  heat, 
and  with  massive,  powerful  hands  which  bore  evi- 
dence of  having  done  real  work  in  their  time.  Be- 
fore the  ship  had  penetrated  far  into  the  great  Aus- 
tralian Bight  most  of  his  fellow-passengers  knew 
his  story,  for  he  boasted  of  his  adventures  with  a 
boyish  heartiness  which  helped  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the  long  voyage. 

"  Im  not  myself  just  now,"  he  told  us,  in  the 
smoking-room  after  dinner.  "  I've  been  down 
with  fever,  and  I've  not  yet  got  over  wondering 
at  my  still  being  alive.  But  I  found  two  pearls 
just  before  I  got  the  fever,  one  worth  £400  and  the 
other  worth  £250,  so  I  thought  I  was  entitled  to 
a  holiday,  and  I  left  my  chum  at  Broome  to  look 
after  other  things,  and  I'm  going  on  to  Melbourne 
to  have  the  time  of  my  life.  Broome,  you  know, 
is  away  up  in  Dampier  Land,  and  it's  the  head- 
quarters of  the  pearling  fleets. 

"  How  did  I  find  the  pearls?  Well,  it's  my 
business  to  look  for  them,  or,  to  come  nearer  the 
truth,  it's  the  tit-bit  of  my  business  when  I  come 
across  one.  I'm  an  oyster-shell  gatherer,  the  best 
paying  business  on  earth. 

Diving  for  Pearls. 

"It  takes  about  £800  to  equip  you.  I  have 
known  men  to  set  out  with  less  by  getting  one  of 
the  big  houses  like  Dalgety's  to  help  them  a  bit, 
but  really  you  ought  to  have  £800  in  hand  at  the 
start.  For  that  you  can  buy  your  lugger,  stock 
her  with  a  year's  provisions,  pay  your  diver  his 
advance  money— a  kind  of  '  retaining  fee  '—hire 
your  three  Malays  from  the  agent,  and  set  out. 

"  Some  of  the  divers  are  Malays  and  some  Jap- 
anese, but  give  me  the  little  Jap  all  the  time.  Your 
diver,  of  course,  is  your  most  important  man,  for 
you  remain  above  and  examine  the  shells  while 
he  is  under  the  sea  securing  your  harvest.      You 
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pay  him  £150  as  advance  money,  and  £20  on 
every  ton  of  shell  he  brings  up.  His  work  is  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous,  hence  the  heavy  advance. 
At  the  best  his  life  is  short,  and  sometimes  the 
first  plunge  ends  him.  He  has  to  work  at  grea* 
depths,  and  the  weight  of  water  may  kill  him  at 
any  time.  I  knew  one  man  whose  diver  was  done 
for  the  first  time  he  went  below.  The  doctor 
said  a  blood-vessel  in  the  head  had  broken  under 
pressure.       The  owner  lost  his  £150,  of  course. 

Its  Perils. 

"  There  is  some  danger  from  sharks,  but  not  so 
much  as  you  would  think,  although  sharks  do 
abound  in  these  waters.  The  divers  take  their 
knives  down  with  them,  and  their  dress  seems  to 
warn  off  the  sharks.  But  I  remember  one  case 
where  the  diver's  signals  ceased,  and  the  Malays 
pulled  up  the  line.  They  found  the  diver's  clothes 
ripped  up,  and  only  part  of  him  left.  A  shark 
had  made  a  successful  attack.  The  three  Malays 
control  the  lines  and  pump  for  your  diver,  and  do 
general  work.  They  are  often  a  nuisance,  and 
it  is  no  use  denying  it.  Sometimes  they  are  a 
danger,  too.  You  are  cooped  up,  month  after 
month,  w^ith  four  Asiatics,  with  plenty  on  board 
to  make  it  worth  their  while  to  get  rid  of  you. 

"  One  continually  hears  cases  of  the  white  owner 
falling  overboard,  or  disappearing  no  one  knows 
how.  You  can  very  easily  offend  a  Malay,  and  he 
remembers  it  a  long  time.  The  moment  comes 
sooner  or  later  when  his  kris  or  a  slight  push  as 
you  are  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  deck  finally 
settles  your  debt.  I  never  went  to  sleep  when 
aboard  my  lugger  v/ithout  first  seeing  that  my  re- 
volver was  properly  charged,  and  placing  it  ready 
to  hand  for  business.  You  train  yoursef  to  sleep 
light  on  a  pearling  lugger,  and  he  would  have 
had  to  be  a  sharp  Malay  who  got  at  me  without 
ray  having  a  shot  first. 

"  If  you  are  fortunate  you  may  clear  £700  a  year 
out  of  your  lugger,  besides  any  pearls  you  find. 
Our  regular  business  is  collecting  the  great  oyster 
shells  of  the  north-west,  and  these  are  made  into 
all  manner  of  fancy  articles.  Shells  are  worth 
£220  a  ton  at  Broome,  and  if  you  send  them  home 
it  is  said  you  can  get  fronr  £260  to  £280  a  ton. 
But  I  prefer  the  £220  on  the  spot.  One  big  Lon- 
don firm  of  jewellers  in  Bond  Street  has  about  a 
score  of  boats  at  Broome,  and,  altogether,  there 
are  about  400  luggers  there  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness. 

"  Finding  pearls  is  all  a  matter  of  chance.  I 
know  a  man  who  went  for  six  years  without  find- 
ing one,  and  then  lighted  on  a  stone  worth  £2,000. 
Your  divers  steal  them  pretty  often,  if  you  do  not 
keep  your  eyes  wide  open.       There  is  a  Malay  at 


Broome  to-day  who  has  a  stone  worth  £3,000, 
but  no  one  can  get  at  it,  for  he  obtained  it  on  the 
cross,  and  is  afraid  to  show  or  sell  it.  I  tried  to 
do  business  with  him.  I  learned  that  the  beggar 
was  fond  of  champagne,  so  I  made  up  to  him,  an-l 
became  his  best  friend.  I  shouted  unlimited  cham- 
pagne, and  after  a  day  or  two  got  him  into  a 
condition  in  which  he  agreed  to  bring  the  stone 
next  day,  and  sell  it  to  me  for  £100.  But  by 
next  day  he  had  disappeared.  It  cost  me 
£15  for  champagne,  and  the  Malay  came  out  top 
on  that  deal. 

Drink. 

"  I  was  a  teetotaller  when  I  first  went  to  Broome. 
My  dad's  a  squatter,  and  I  was  pretty  strictly 
brought  up.  But  no  man  remains  a  teetotaller  at 
Broome,  and  soon  I  could  stand  as  much  liquor  as 
the  best  of  them.  In  December  all  the  boats  that 
have  been  cruising  come  into  Broome  for  the  bad 
season,  and  remain  there  until  March,  You  will 
not  see  such  sustained  drinking  anywhere  in  Aus- 
tralia as  there  then.  Drink?  Drink  isn't  the 
word  for  it.  Men  just  float  on  liquor.  Broome's 
no  Sunday-school  when  the  shell  fishers  arrive. 
Everyone  has  plenty  of  money,  and  everyone  in- 
sists on  shouting  to  everyone  else.  Let  twenty 
men  meet  in  a  bar,  and  each  man  must  consume 
twenty  drinks  before  they  part.  You  can't  refu;ie 
to  drink  with  a  man  without  mortally  offending 
him. 

"  And  if  a  man's  had  luck,  nothing  but  the  dear- 
est liquor  will  do.  I  have  known  three  cases  of 
champagne  opened  for  a  company  not  much  biggv^r 
than  this."  And  he  looked  around  the  smoking- 
room  as  he  spoke.  "  You  don't  always  wait  for 
corkschews.  Break  the  tops  off  the  bottles,  and 
pour  down  the  fizz. 

"  The  Australian  Government  was  going  to  in- 
terfere with  us  over  the  black  labour  question. 
Under  some  new  law,  blacks  are  not  allowed  to 
land  in  Australia  without  all  manner  of  restric- 
tions. We  get  over  that  very  easily.  The  Malays 
and  Japanese  are  taken  on  our  luggers  from  the 
agents*  ships  direct,  and  they  never  leave  the  lug- 
gers until  their  time  is  up.  The  Australian  Gov- 
ernment cannot  afford  to  meddle  with  us  too  much. 
If  it  did,  we  would  all  simply  transfer  ourselves 
to  the  Dutch  flag,  and  work  from  Java  instead  of 
Broome.  We  are  not  going  to  let  any  '  white 
Australia '  nonsense  spoil  us." 

The  lad  walked  away.  An  old  soldier,  sitting 
by,  looked  up.  "  There's  a  nice,  unlicked  young 
cub  for  you,"  he  said.  "  If  I  had  had  him  in  my 
company  in  Natal  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  — 
well,  we  would  have  made  a  man  of  him,  and 
clipped  his  tongue  a  little." 
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THE   DUKE. 


!♦— Of  Dukes  in  General* 

Which  Duke?  There  is  only  one  Duke.  The 
Duke  of  Devonshire. 

It  is  curious,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  how 
small  a  part  Dukes  play  in  modern  England.  We 
have  in  these  democratic  days  travelled  a  long 
way  from  the  time  when  a  Duke  was  a  veritable 
Dux— leader  of  men.  Take  the  peerage  and  run 
down  the  roll  of  Dukes,  asking  yourself  how  much 
they  stand  for  in  the  world  of  politics.  Here  they 
are  in  alphabetical  order: 

Abercorn.  Hamilton.  Portland. 

Argyll.  Leeds.  Richmond. 

AthoU.  Lenister.  Koxburghe. 

Beaufort.  Manchester.  Rutland, 

jiedtord.  Marlborough.  St.  Albans. 

Buccleuch.  Montrose.  .Somerset. 

Devonshire.  Newcastle.  Sutherland. 

Fife.  Norfolk.  Wellington. 

Grafton.  Northumberland.     Westminster. 

I  omit  Royal  Dukes,  such  as  Cambridge  and  Con- 
naught.  Every  one  of  these  Dukes  is  a  little  king 
in  his  own  domain.  A  duke  is  a  duke,  be  he  never 
so  homely.  But  among  all  the  ducal  crowd — many 
of  them  men  of  illustrious  parentage,  who  is  there 
who  counts  in  the  Empire  at  large  but  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire?  The  Duke  of  Bedford  is  said  to 
draw  £10,000  a  year  from  Covent  Garden,  and 
Bedfordia  covers  120  acres  of  London  ground.  The 
Dukes  of  Argyll  and  of  Fife  married  into  the  Royal 
Family,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  married  a  Van- 
derbilt,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  has  been  Postmaster- 
General,  and  the  Duke  of  Rutland  lives  in  history 
as  the  author  of  the  immortal  couplet — 

Let  laws    and  learning,  arts  and  manners  die, 
But  leave  us  still  our  old  nobilitj'. 

The  Duke  of  Westminster,  like  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland, has  a  great  rent-roll,  and  so  has  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland.  But  although  many  of  them 
are  most  estimable  men,  they  have  no  personality. 
They  form  a  submerged  decimal  point  of  the  popu- 
lation; submerged  not  by  poverty,  but  by  wealth 
and  rank:  the  Dukedoms  which  exalt,  also  de- 
press. It  takes  all  the  vital  energy  their  holders 
possess  to  keep  up  the  position  into  which  they 
are  born,  and  they  have  not  enough  left  to  enable 
them  to  make  a  mark  in  public  affairs. 

With  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  it  is  different.  He 
is  among  the  wealthiest  of  nobles,  a  grandee  of 
the  grandees,  but  before  the  ducal  coronet  de- 
scended upon  his  brow  he  had  made  his  mark  and 


established  his  position  among  the  Commons  of 
England.  The  dukedom  could  not  extinguish  Lord 
Hartington.  He  towers  aloft  among  his  fellows, 
visible  all  over  the  world. 

Among  the  democracy  a  gieat  noble,  such  as  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  appears  like  a  mastodon  or 
megatherium  of  a  pre-historic  time  among  a  herd 
of  cattle.  He  is  of  another  world.  His  movements 
are  stiff  and  slow.  His  pondsrous  bulk  and  stately 
habit  bespeak  a  certain  spaciousness  of  existence. 
He  does  not  lord  it  over  the  sneep  of  his  pasture. 
His  superiority  is  so  much  in  the  nature  of  things 
it  does  not  even  need  to  be  asserted.  He  is  a 
landmark  rather  than  a  mobile  creature  of  our 
common  clay. 

IL  — Of  the  Duke  in  Particular. 

And  now  the  landmark  has  shifted — not  for  the 
first  time — and  the  Duke  has  again  become  the 
central  figure  in  the  political  arena.  His  slow  but 
sturdy  and  resolute  opposition  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
killed  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  And  although  this 
year  he  is  a  septuagenarian,  it  is  felt  that  he  will 
tread  as  heavily,  as  decisively,  upon  the  Protec- 
tionist heresies  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

His  Seven  Residences. 
To  form  some  idea  of  the  displacement  of  social 
force  that  took  place  when  the  Duke  left  the  Cabi- 
net, it  is  only  necessary  to  glance  at  the  many 
mansions  of  this  many-acred  noble.  Devonshire 
House,  in  Piccadilly,  unlike  other  palaces  that 
front  the  Green  Park,  retires  from  the  bustling 
world  of  business  and  of  pleasure,  and  stands 
aloof  behind  its  high  brick  walls,  but  condescends 
to  be  visible  through  the  ironwork  of  its  lofty 
gate.  Chatsworth,  nis  lordly  pleasure-house,  and 
Hardwicke  Hall,  are  both  in  Derbyshire,  a  county 
which  has  had  a  Duke  of  Devonshire  for  its  Lord- 
Lieutenant  ever  since  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  Westmoreland,  from  Holker  Hall  he  can  look 
out  towards  Barrow,  that  Vulcan's  Forge  which 
his  father  called  into  being  on  the  West  coast.  In 
Yorkshire  the  Duke's  seat  is  Bolton  Abbey.  On 
the  South  coast,  at  Compton  Place,  he  is  in  the 
presence  of  Eastbourne,  which  his  father  founded 
as  a  fashionable  watering-place,  and  over  which 
he  presided  as  Mayor  in  1897.  He  has  no  seat  in 
Scotland,  but  in  Ireland  no  man  has  a  lovelier  home 
than  that  which  the  Duke  possesses  at  Lismore 
Castle,  in  the  County  of  Waterford.      If  he  divided 
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his  year  impartially  among  his  seven  residences 
he  could  not  spend  eight  weeks  in  any  one  of 
them. 

His  Titles  and  Possessions. 
To  read  the  list  of  his  titles  and  dignities  recalls 
the  grandiose  enumeration  of  the  dignities  of  Brit- 
ish peers  given  by  Victor  Hugo  in  "L'Homme  qui 
Rit."  He  is  the  eighth  Duke  of  the  House  of  Caven- 
dish, the  dukedom  dating  from  1694,  or  six  years 
posterior  to  the  Great  Revolution.  One  of  his  an- 
cestors was  employed  by  Henry  the  Eighth  in  the 
harrying  of  the  monasteries.       His  banner  hangs 
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among  those  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  in  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor.  He  is  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  leader  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  chief  of  the  Liberal  Unionist  party,  and, 
until  the  other  day,  Lord  President  of  the  Council 
and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  National  De- 
fence. He  owns  180,000  acres  of  land.  He  is 
P.C,  D.C.L.,  and  LL.D.,  and  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
the  County  of  Derbyshire.  He  is  Lord  Para- 
mount of  Barrow  and  of  Eastbourne.  His  are  not 
only  the  cattle  of  a  thousand  hills,  but  the  hidden 


treasures  of  the  mine.  He  has  health  and  wealth 
and  a  wife  to  whom  he  is  devoted.  One  thing  only 
is  denied  nim.  The  joy  that  meanest  peasants 
have  is  withheld  from  the  greatest  of  the  Dukes. 
He  has  no  son  to  inherit  his  vast  possessions.  The 
title  and  the  estates  will  pass  to  Victor  Cavendish, 
his  nephew,  who  has  joined  the  Ministry  which 
his  uncle  has  abandoned. 

His  Career  in  the  Commons. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  extent  of  his  acreage,  the 
multiplicity  of  his  palaces,  or  the  titles  and  hon- 
ours heaped  upon  him  which  give  distinction  to 
the  Duke.  He  is  not  a  man  indifferent  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  Turf  or  the  Chase.  But  from  his 
twenty-fourth  year  he  has  been  in  public  life.  He 
was  first  elected  to  Parliament  for  North  Lanca- 
shire in  1857.  He  had  been  twenty  years  in  the 
House  of  Commons  before  Mr.  Chamberlain  passed 
its  portals.  He  has  had  his  share  of  the  ups 
and  downs  of  political  life,  and  he  has  fought  not 
without  honour  more  than  one  contested  Election. 
He  lost  his  seat  at  the  General  Election  of  1869, 
and  found  refuge  in  the  Celtic  fringe,  New  Radnor 
doing  for  him  the  same  service  which  West  Mon- 
mouth rendered  to  Sir  W.  Harcourt  some  years 
later.  His  fight  for  Rossendale  in  1880  was  only 
second  in  importance  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  triumph 
in  Midlothian. 

If  the  Duke,  as  Lord  Hartington,  served  the 
people  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament  for 
thirty-four  years,  he  has  been  not  less  assiduous 
as  a  p€er  in  the  House  of  Lords  since  1891,  when 
the  death  of  his  father  gave  him  a  seat  in  the 
Upper  House.  On  the  death  of  Lord  Salisbury 
he  succeeded  to  the  leadership  of  the  Lords. 

As  Minister  of  the  Crown. 
There  are  few  departments  of  the  State  in  which 
the  Duke  has  not  served.  He  held  for  a  few 
months  in  1863  the  post  of  Junior  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty under  Lord  Russell.  In  1866,  when  only 
thirty-three  years  of  age,  he  became  Secretary  of 
State  for  War.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  1868,  made  him 
Postmaster-General,  while  he  was  v/ithout  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1871  he  became 
Irish  Secretary,  and  held  the  post  till  the  Liberal 
debacle  of  1874.  When  the  Liberals  returned  to 
power  in  1880,  Mr.  Gladstone  insisted  upon  making 
him  Secretary  for  India,  against  the  earnest  pro- 
tests of  the  Queen,  who  wanted  to  see  him  at  the 
War  Office.  Two  years  later,  the  Afghan  ques- 
tion being  out  of  the  way,  Her  Majesty  had  hei 
way,  and  Lord  Hartington  was  at  the  War  Office 
from  1882  to  1885.  1886  was  the  year  of  the 
great  schism,  when  Hartington  shook  the  dust  off 
his  feet  against  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Home  Rule,  and 
joined  himself  unto  the  forces  of  the  Conserva- 
tives.     For  nine  years  he  supported  his  new  allies 
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from  without  the  fold.  Lord  Salisbury,  it  is  re- 
ported, repeatedly  offered  to  serve  under  the  Duke 
if  he  would  accept  the  Premiership.  In  1895  he 
took  office  in  the  Unionist  Cabinet  as  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  an  office  which  he  held  until 
last  month. 

The  Nestor  of  British  Statesmen. 

The  Duke,  therefore,  has  been  seventy  years  in 
this  world.  Of  these,  he  has  spent  thirty-four  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  twelve  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  is  forty-six  years  since  he  first  entered 
public  life.  Of  these  forty-six  years  twenty-one 
were  spent  in  the  Ministry,  He  was  thirteen  years 
in  the  Liberal  and  eight  in  the  Unionist  Cabinet. 
He  has  served  under  Lord  Russell,  Mr.  Gladstone 
(twice),  Lord  Salisbury,  and  Mr.  Balfour.  He  is 
now  the  Nestor  of  British  statesmen. 

Liberal  Leader  1875  to  1880. 

The  Duke's  early  career  as  a  Minister  calls  for 
little  comment.  Almost  the  oniy  thing  that  is  re- 
membered about  him  before  1880  was  the  story 
told  concerning  his  nonchalance  and  the  uninspir- 
ing character  of  his  oratory.  He  was  making  a 
speech  which  was  explaining  some  measure  which 
he  had  in  charge,  and  the  House  found  his  exposi- 
tion extremely  dull.  His  hearers  were  hardly  pre- 
pared to  find  that  it  was  as  dull  to  the  speaker  as 
to  his  audience,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  speech 
Lord  Hartington  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  a  ya^yn 
and  apologised,  saying  that  after  all  it  was  so  dull. 
It  was  not  only  after  his  election  as  Leader  of  the 
Party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  he  loomed  large  before  the 
nation.  When  Mr.  Gladstone,  after  his  defeat  in 
1874,  decided  that  the  time  had  come  for  him  to 
devote  his  few  remaining  years  to  prepare  his  soul 
for  the  next  world,  the  Liberals  were  divided  be- 
tween the  claims  of  Mr.  Forster  and  Lord  Harting- 
ton. Mr.  Forster  would  probably  have  been  chosen 
but  for  the  prejudice  against  him  due  to  his 
twenty-fifth  clause  of  the  Education  Act.  Lord 
Hartington  excited  no  enthusiasm,  he  provoked  no 
antipathy.  Lord  Granville  became  the  Leader  of 
the  Party  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  in  the  coun- 
try, while  Lord  Hartington  was  his  lieutenant  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  a  Whig  leader 
who  was  always  presented  by  the  Radicals.  Lord 
Hartington,  however,  acquitted  himself  fairly  well, 
although  his  somewhat  tepid  temperament  was  in 
little  sympathy  with  the  ardour  evoked  by  the  Bul- 
garian agitation.  Mr.  Gladstone  excused  this  lack 
of  zeal  on  the  part  of  his  nominal  leader  in  a  letter 
to  Madame  Novikoff,  in  which  he  explained  to  her 
that  as  Lord  Hartington  was  the  leader  of  the 
whole  Party,  he  had  "  to  bear  in  mind  more  or 


less  opinions  of  the  Fitzwilliam  stamp,  so  as  not 
to  break  with  them." 

His  Record  at  the  India  Office. 
Lord  Hartington  steadily  opposed  the  Afghan 
War.  With  his  speech  on  this  subject  the  Whjgs 
and  Radicals  found  themselves  in  hearty  agree- 
ment. It  is,  however,  not  generally  known  that 
he  was  almost  as  staunch  an  opponent  of  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Transvaal  as  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
The  declaration  in  favour  of  abandoning  the  coun- 
try to  the  Boers  which  he  made  as  Leader  of  the 
Liberal  Party  before  the  General  Election  of  1880 
was  much  more  emphatic  and  precise  than  any- 
thing that  fell  from  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  Midlo- 
thian speeches.  When  the  Cabinet  was  formed 
and  he  became  Minister  of  India,  it  fell  to  his  lot 
to  explain,  defend,  and  ultimately  impose  upon  his 
Sovereign  the  policy  of  evacuating  Kandahar.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  Queen  was  extremely 
difficult  about  Kandahar;  she  flatly  refused  to 
agree  to  the  Queen's  speech  prepared  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone at  the  opening  of  the  new  Parliament  be- 
cause it  announced  the  decision  to  evacuate  Af- 
ghanistan. It  was  only  after  a  special  deputation 
of  the  Whig  Cabinet,  headed  by  Lord  Hartington, 
had  gone  to  Osborne  and  insisted  that  the  Cabinet 
was  unanimous  and  that  she  must  give  way,  that 
she  reluctantly  abandoned  her  opposition  and  tele- 
graphed her  consent  to  the  delivery  of  the  speech 
which  was  made  in  her  name.  It  was  probably 
the  painful  recollection  of  the  strong  fight  the 
Queen  had  made  against  withdrawing  from  Kan- 
dahar that  led  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain to  refrain  from  insisting  on  the  restoration  of 
the  independence  to  the  Transvaal  to  which  they 
were  both  deeply  committed. 

At  the  War  Office. 
Lord  Hartington  acquiesced  in  the  Majuba  settle- 
ment, and  after  he  had  evacuated  Afghanistan  he 
was  transferred  to  the  War  Office,  for  which  he 
had  been  nominated  by  the  Queen  from  the  first. 
Mr.  Brodrick's  recent  transfer  to  the  India  Office 
has  been  represented  as  a  promotion.  But  all 
Secretaries  of  State  are  supposed  to  be  equal,  and 
the  importance  of  the  office  depends  chiefly  upon 
the  importance  of  the  questions  which  have  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  various  departments.  Lord  Har- 
tington was  at  the  India  Office  when  India  was 
the  centre  of  interest,  he  became  War  Minister 
when  the  troubles  in  Egypt  involved  us  in  the 
long  series  of  Egyptian  campaigns  which  culmin- 
ated in  the  death  of  Gordon. 

General  Gordon. 
Lord  Hartington  was  one  of  the  four  Ministers 
who  first  decided  to  send  General  Gordon  to  de- 
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liver  the  garrisons  and  evacuate  the  Soudan.  Ii: 
was  his  duty  afterwards  to  prepare  the  relief  ex- 
pedition which  arrived  too  late.  During  all  the 
trying  time  Lord  Hartington  had  his  own  troubles 
with  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  too  much  like  Gen- 
eral Gordon  in  his  enthusiastic  and  religious  tem- 
perament to  tolerate  the  rapidly-shifting  policy  of 
the  hero  of  Khartoum.  "  Two  of  a  trade  never 
agree,"  and  Mr.  Morley's  complaint  as  to  the  rapid 
revolution  which  General  Gordon's  ideas  under- 
went after  his  arrival  at  Khartoum  might  have 
been  softened  if  he  had  recalled  how  frequently 
a  similar  complaint  was  brought  against  Mr.  Glad- 
stone for  his  change  of  views  in  relation  to  Ire- 
land. There  was,  however,  a  difference — General 
Gordon  went  out  to  give  the  Soudan  Home  Rule, 
and  became  converted  to  the  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing a  government  over  the  revolted  tribes.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  on  the  other  hand,  being  elected  in 
order  to  govern  Ireland  with  a  British  majority 
independent  of  the  Irish  vote,  decided  to  meet 
Parliament  with  a  programme  of  Home  Rule. 
Lord  Hartington's  tenure  of  the  War  Office  was 
no  bed  of  roses,  for  he  frequently  found 
himself  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea, 
with  the  Queen  on  the  one  hand  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  the  other.  The  strained  re- 
lations with  the  Queen  culminated  when  he 
received  her  famous  open  telegram  from  the 
stationmaster  on  the  platform  expressing  her 
regret  and  bitter  resentment  at  the  dilatory 
policy  which  had  led  to  the  sacrifice  of  Gor- 
don's    life. 


His  Position  in  the 
Cabinet. 
During  the  whole  of 
the  Gladstone  Ministry  of 
1880,  Lord  Hartington 
found  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Whigs,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  Radi- 
cals, of  whom  the  most 
pushful  was  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain. In  those  days 
Mr.  Chamberlain  made 
the  remark  that  Lord 
Hartington  in  council 
often  seemed  to  be  slow, 
but  he  always  gave  you 
a  nut  to  crack.  The  flglit 
went  on  between  the  two 
sections  with  varying 
fortune.  For  a  time  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Gladstone,, 
but  in  the  later  years, 
of  the  Cabinet  the  influ- 
ence of  Lord  Hartington  was  in  the  ascendency. 
In  the  last  year  of  the  Ministry  the  Peers  under 
Lord  Hartington's  Cabinet  secured  such  an  ascend- 
ency that  both  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  ally  were 
in  a  state  of  suspended  resignation. 

IIL — How  History  Repeats  Itself* 

That  which  is  peculiarly  interesting  in  the- 
Duke's  political  career  is  the  fact  that  the  present 
political  position  of  the  nation  reproduces  with, 
curious  exactitude  situations  in  which  he  had  al- 
ready played  the  leading  role.  On  both  a  flood 
of  new  light  has  just  been  thrown  by  Mr.  Mor- 
ley's "  Life  of  Mr.  Gladstone,"  The  two  questions- 
which  dominate  the  two  parties  to-day  are  per- 
sonal. In  the  Liberal  party  the  question  is — 
What  is  to  be  done  about  Lord  Rosebery?  In  the 
Unionist  party  every  other  subject  is  overshadowed, 
by  the  question — What  about  Mr.  Chamberlain? 
It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  the  nation  is  excited 
about  the  fiscal  question.  There  is  in  reality  no 
fiscal  question  apart  from  Mr.  Chamberlain.  There- 
is  a  Rosebery  question,  and  there  is  a  Chamberlain 
question.  The  career  of  the  Duke  contains  two 
interesting  episodes,  which  curiously  resemble  the 
questions  which  trouble  the  two  parties  to-day. 

1880  and  1903. 
It  was  in  the  year  1880  that  we  find  the  paral- 
lel to  the  difficulty  raised  by  the  position  of  Lord. 
Rosebery.  In  1875  Mr.  Gladstone  had  abandoned 
the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party.  Lord  Rose- 
bery twenty  years  later  followed  his  example  from. 
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very  different  motives.  In  1876  the  Eastern  crisis 
brought  Mr.  Gladstone  back  into  active  political 
life.  In  1902  Lord  Rosebery  was  compelled,  by 
the  ineptitude  of  the  Ministry,  to  reappear  on  the 
public  platform.  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Blackheath 
and  Lord  Rosebery  at  Chesterfield,  made  dramatic 
reappearances  which  led  their  friends  and  admirers 
to  assert  that  their  return  to  the  leadership  of  the 
party  was  essential  to  its  chances  of  success.  But 
parties  do  not  go  leaderless,  and  both  Gladstonians 
and  Roseberyites  were  confronted  by  the  obvious 
fact  that  there  was  no  vacancy  in  the  Liberal  lead- 
ership. In  1876  the  Liberal  party  was  led  by  Lord 
Granville  and  Lord  Hartington.  In  1902  the  Op- 
position had  as  its  recognised  chiefs  Lord  Spencer 
and  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman.  The  existence, 
outside  the  leadership,  of  men  who  filled  the  pub- 
lic imagination  much  more  than  the  official  chiefs 
is  therefore  no  novelty.  And  it  is  extremely 
interesting  to  note  how  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord 
Hartington  solved  the  problem  which  now  con- 
fronts Lord  Rosebery  and  Sir  H.  Campbell-Banner- 
man. 

Lord  Rosebery  and  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Of  course,  the  parallel  is  faulty.  Lord  Rosebery 
is  not  Mr.  Gladstone;  Lord  Rosebery  has  not  made 
the  running  against  the  Ministerial  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanours  in  South  Africa;  Lord  Rose- 
bery has  as  y^t  not  even  ventured  to  essay  a  Mid- 
lothian campaign.  In  1880,  when  the  General 
Election  swept  Lord  Beaconsfield  out  of  power, 
everyone  knew  that  the  majority  was  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's majority.  Mr.  Glaastone  had  never  pal- 
tered with  the  principles  of  his  party  in  order  to 
hold  a  candle  to  the  devil  that  was  ^devastating 
South  Africa.  He  represented  tne  most  extreme 
root  and  branch  opposition  to  Jingoism  and  all 
its  works.  Therein  he  resembled 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
much  more  closely  than  he  resem- 
bled Lord  Rosebery.  But  after 
making  allowance  for  all  that,  the 
analogy  between  the  difficulty  of  the 
Liberals  in  1880  and  of  the  Opposi- 
tion in  1903  is  close  enough  to  give 
much  piquancy  to  the  story  of  how 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Hartington 
dealt  with  it  in  1880. 

I>ord  Hartington  and  Mr. 
Gladstone. 
During  the  Bulgarian  agitation 
Lord  Hartington  acted  with  great 
judgment  and  good  sense.  He  was 
the  leader  of  the  whole  party,  and 
he  was,  in  a  special  manner,  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Whigs  who  had 


supported  the  Crimean  war,  and  who  resented 
not  a  little  the  sudden  and  violent  break  in 
our  old  traditions,  for  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
responsible.  Lord  Hartington,  instead  of  going 
on  the  stump  in  England,  went  to  the  East  of 
E  .rope,  and  remained  there  unti.  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  demonstrated  his  power  to  wield  at  will  the 
democracy  of  areat  Britain.  Then  Lord  Harting- 
ton returned  home,  and  made  a  famous  speech  -^t 
Keighley,  wiiich  was  quite  a  masterpiece  in  its 
way.  It  deLghted  the  Whigs,  because  of  its 
studied  moderation  and  its  careful  avoidance  of 
the  Gladstonian  watchword.  But,  as  I  wrote  the 
day  after  I  had  listened  to  his  weighty,  although 
somewhat  halting,  discourse,  the  extreme  agita- 
tors against  the  Unspeakable  Turk  could  find  noth- 
ing to  complain  of.  I  said  in  the  "  Northern 
Echo  "— 

his  speech  was  a  skilful  and  ma.«terly  attempt  to  unite 
not  merely  all  Liberals,  but  all  Englishmen,  in  support 
of  certain  general  principles  of  action  in  the  East^ 
which  faithfully  applied  would  carry  us  not  merely  asv 
far  as,  but  much  farther  than,  the  position  taken  up  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  celebrated  pamphlet.  .  .  .  For 
practical  purposes  Lord  Hartington's  speech  amounts 
to  this.  It  commits  the  whole  Liberal  party,  so  far  as 
the  speech  of  a  leader  can  commit  his  party  to  any- 
thing, to  the  demand  that  the  Great  Powers,  and 
especially  England,  shall  make  it  the  object  of  their 
policy  in  the  East  to  bring  about  as  rapidly  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  extent  of  the  change  the  extinction 
of  Turkish  sovereignty  not  over  Bosnia  and  Bulgaria 
alone,  but  over  the  Christians  of  Turkey.  This  policy,, 
which  embraces  all  that  Mr.  Freeman  ever  asked  for, 
was  yet  stated  so  mildly  as  to  secure,  we  hope,  the 
support  of  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  who  contemplates  the  for- 
tunes of  empires  with  the  sublime  composure  of  a 
naturalist  watciiing  the  metamorphoses  of  a  catei-^ 
pillar. 

It  was  a  good  speech,  although  it  was  a  dull  one, 
I  remember  writing  to  Mr.  vxiadstone  after  hearing 
it,  expressing  myself  with  the  fervid  enthusiasm 
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of  youth,  concerning  the  painful  contrast  between 
the  enthusiasm  of  Blackheath  and  the  stumbling 
deliverance  at  Kei&hley. 

The  Crisis  of  Midlothian. 
But  Lord  Hartington  did  his  duty,  and  kept  his 
party  in  hand.  A  year  later  there  was  a  moment 
of  danger  when  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  to  move 
his  famous  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  coercion 
of  the  Turk,  and  found  himself  confronted  by  the 
veto  of  Lord  Hartington  and  the  Whigs.  It  was 
notable  that  at  that  moment,  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
seemed  likely  to  break  with  Lord  Hartington,  he 
found  his  most  zealous  lieutenant  in  a  certain  Jo- 
seph Chamberlain,  whose  parliamentary  debut  was 
watched  with  much  interest,  on  account  of  the  re~ 
'  putation  as  a  Red  Republican  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  Birmingham.  The  diffi- 
culty was  surmounted;  and  when  the  General 
Election  came,  Lord  Hartington,  as  recognised 
leader  of  the  party,  issued  his  address  to  the  elec- 
tors of  Rossendale  before  Mr.  Gladstone  published 
his  address  to  the  electors  of  Midlothian. 

The  relation  between  the  two  statesmen  on  that 
occasion  was  somewhat  like  that  of  Mr.  Balfour 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  to-day.  Lord  Hartington 
v^ras  the  official,  Mr.  Gladstone  the  real,  leader  of 
the  party.  But  such  duality  is  more  defensible 
Wiien  a  party  is  in  Opposition  than  when  it  is  in 
possession  of  place  and  of  power.  This,  however, 
by  the  way. 

Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  and  Lord  Hartington. 
To  revert  to  the  parallel  between  the  position 
of  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  to-day  and  that  of 
Lord  Hartington  in  1880,  the  distribution  of  parts 
was  very  convenient  for  the  Liberal  party.  The 
Moderates  and  anti-Russians  swore 
by  Lord  Hartington,  the  Radicals 
and  anti-Turks  rallied '  round  Mr. 
Gladstone.  The  propriety  of  ask- 
ing Mr.  Gladstone  to  lead  in  name 
as  well  as  in  fact  on  the  eve  of  th3 
election  was  considered  by  the  Lib- 
eral leaders  and  rejected.  Lord 
Hartington,  curiously  enough,  be- 
ing the  only  man  who  advocated 
that  course.  The  supersession  of 
Lord  Hartington  would,  it  was 
thought,  have  alienated  the  Moder- 
ates, whose  support  was  essential 
for  the  success  of  the  party.  The 
calculation  of  the  party  managers 
was  justified  by  the  event.  The 
Tories  were  smitten  hip  and  thigh, 
from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba.  Then 
came    the    difficult    question    as    to 


new  Ministry.  It  is  one  which  the  King 
will  have  to  decide  next  spring.  The  Queen 
tried  to  settle  it  by  sending  for  Lord  Hart- 
ington, as  the  King  will  try  to  settle  it  by 
sending  for  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  or  Lord 
bpencer.  Mr.  Gladstone  thought  the  Queen  had 
(lone  wrong  in  passing  over  Lord  Granville,  and 
the  King  will  probabiy  avoid  that  mistake  by  send- 
ing for  Lord  Spencer;  he  will  certainly  not  send 
for  Lord  Rosebery.  The  question  will  then  arise 
whether  Lord  fapencer  or  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  attempt  to 
form  a  Ministry. 

The  Queen  and  the  Two  Leaders. 

What  happened  in  1880  is  told  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  his  note  of  his  conversation  with  Lord  Harting- 
ton after  he  had  received  the  Royal  command: 

The  Queen  told  him  that  she  desired  him  to  form  an 
administration,  and  pressed  upon  him  strongly  his  duty 
to  assist  her  as  a  responsible  leader  of  the  party  now 
in  a  large  majority.  .  .  .  She  indicated  to  him  her 
confidence  in  his  moderation.  ...  By  this  modera- 
tion the  Queen  intimated  that  Hartington  was  dis- 
tinguished from  Granville  as  well  as  from  me.  Har- 
tington, in  reply  to  Her  Majesty,  made  becoming  ack- 
nowiedgments,  and  proceeded  to  say  that  he  did  not 
think  a  Government  could  be  satisfactorily  formed 
without  me;  he  had  not  had  any  direct  communica- 
tion with  me,  but  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  I  would 
not  take  any  office  or  post  in  the  Government  except 
that  of  first  Minister.  Under  these  circumstances  he 
advised  Her  Majesty  to  place  the  matter  in  my  hands. 
The  Queen  continued  to  urge  upon  him  the  obligations 
arising  out  of  her  position,  and  desired  him  to  ascer- 
tain whether  he  was  right  in  his  belief  that  I  would 
not  act  in  a  Ministry  unless  as  first  Minister.  "  This," 
he  said,  ''  is  a  question  which  I  should  not  have  put  to 
you  except  when  desired  by  the  Queen."  ...  I  said 
.     .     .     "  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  adhere  to  mj^  reply 


who  should  be  selected  to  form  the 
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as  you  have  already  conveyed  it  to  the  Queen."— i Vol. 
2,  p.  622.) 

Lord  Hartington  had  previously  been  informed 
by  Lord  Wolverton  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  take 
part  in  no  administration  in  which  he  was  not  the 
cnief.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  quite  uncompromising. 
Despite  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  Queen  he  ad- 
hered to  his  determination;  he  was  to  be 
Premier  or  nothing  at  all.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  see  whether  Lord  Rosebery  win  adopt  the  same 
ai,...ude.  Mr.  Gladstone's  reasons  for  refusing 
to  serve  under  Lord  Hartington  did  not,  however, 
apply  to  the  case  of  Lord  Rosebery: 

I  conceive  that  I  was  plainly  right  in  declining  it, 
forjihad  I  acted  otherwise,  1  should  have  placed  the  facts 
of  the  case  in  conflict  with  its  rights,  and  with  the  full 
expectations  of  the  country.  Besides,  as  the  head  of  a 
five  years'  Ministry,  and  as  still  in  full  activity,  1 
should  have  been  strangely  placed  as  the  subordinate 
of  one  twenty  years  my  junior  and  comparatively  little 
tested  in  public  life.— (Vol.  2,  p.  620.) 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Attituae  in  1880. 
Lord  Hartington,  therefore,  having  received  the 
explicit   statement  from  Mr.   Gladstone   as  to   his 
refusal  to  serve  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  returned 
to    ...  een,    who   then,    very   reluctantly,   sent 

Lord  Granville  to  summon  Mr,  Gladstone  to  her 


presence.  Meantime,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  formu- 
lated in  writing  what  he  conceived  would  be  his 
duty  as  an  outsider  to  a  Granville-Hartington  Cabi- 
net. This  document  has  a  curiously  menaci.ig 
ring,  which  contrasts  somewnat  with  his  previous 
expression  of  loyalty  to  the  titular  leaders  of  his 
party.      Mr.  Gladstone  said: 

It  was  my  duty  to  add  that  in  case  a  Government 
should  be  formed  by  him  or  by  Granville  with  him, 
.  .  .  my  duty  would  be  plain.  It  would  be  to  give 
them  all  the  support  in  my  power,  both  negatively,  as 
by  absence  or  non-interference,  and  positively.  Pro- 
mises of  this  kind  I  said  stood  on  slippery  ground,  and 
must  anvays  be  understood  with  the  limits  which  might 
be  prescribed  by  conviction.— (Vol.  2,  p.  623.) 

When  finally  Granville  and  Hartington  came  to 
him  with  the  summons  to  the  Queen,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone read  to  them  this  probably  inspired  passage 
from  the  "  Daily  News  ": 

Without  their  full  acquiescence— and  indeed  their 
earnest  pressure — he  could  not  even  now  take  a  step 
A\hich  would  seem  to  slight  claims  Avhich  he  has  amply 
and  generously  acknowledged.  If  either  now  or  a 
few  days  later  he  accepts  the  task  of  forming  and  the 
duty  of  presiding  over  a  Liberal  administration,  it  will 
be  because  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Hartington,  with 
characteristic  patriotism,  have  themselves  been  among 
the  first  to  feel  and  the  mo.st  eager  to  urge  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's reiurr^  to  the  post  to  which  he  has  been  sum- 
moned.—" Daily  News,"  April  22. 
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Mr.  Gladstone  told  them  "  that  letting  drop  the 
epithets,  so  I  understood  the  matter.  I  presumed, 
therefore,  that,  under  the  circumstances,  as  they 
were  established  before  their  audience  they  had 
unitedly  advised  the  Sovereign  that  it  was  most 
for  the  public  advantage  to  send  for  me.  To  this 
they  assented."— (lb.  p.  625.) 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

Granville  and  Hartington  could  hardly  have  done 
other  than  assent,  although  it  would  have  been 
curious  to  know  what  was  at  the  back  of  Lord 
Hartington's  mind  when  he  was  thus  dexterously 
cornered  by  the  G.O.M.  Mr.  Gladstone  treated 
Lord  Hartington  as  his  natural  successor;  and 
when  Lord  Granville  had  accepted  the  Foreign 
Office,  he  insisted  upon  Lord  Hartington  taking  the 
India  Office,  which  was  then,  owing  to  the  Afghan 
war,  the  centre  of  the  situation. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  found  himself  in  the  Royal 
presence,  he  discovered  that  the  Queen  had  very 
strong  objections  to  this  arrangement.  She 
wanted  Lord  Hartington  at  the  War  Office.  B'or 
she  said  that  Lord  Hartington  had  told  her  thai 
the  system  of  short  service  had  entirely  broken 
down,  and  that  nobody  supported  it  except  Lord 
Cardwell  himself.  Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  stuck 
to  his  point.      He  said: 

Lord  HartingtoiL  knew  the  War  Office,  and  she 
thought  he  would  make  a  good  War  Minister.  I  said 
that  it  seemed  to  me  in  the  present  state  of  the  coun- 
try the  tirst  object  was  to  provide  for  the  difficulties 
of  statesmanship,  and  then  to  deal  with  those  of  ad- 
ministration. The  greatest  of  all  these  difficulties,  1 
thought,  centred  in  the  India  Office,  and  I  was  very 
much  inclined  to  think  Lord  Hartington  would  be 
eminently  qualified  to  deal  with  them,  and  would  there- 
by take  a  place  in  the  Government  suitable  to  his  posi- 
tion and  his  probable  future. — (Vol.  2,  p.  627.) 

Lord  Hartington  became  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  where  he  had  the  very  difficult  task  of 
persuading  the  Queen  to  assent  to  the  evacuation 
of  Kandahar.  The  whole  story  read  like  a  curi- 
ous foreshadowing  of  what  may  happen  next 
spring.  One  thing,  however,  must  be  noted,  and 
that  is  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  until  the  actual  momeni 
when  the  Tory  Cabinet  resigned,  appears  to  have 
behaved  to  the  leaders  of  his  party  with  a  scrupu- 
lous loyalty. 

Good  Reading  for  Lord  Rosebery. 

Mr.  Morley  publishes  several  letters  which  may 
be  recommended  to  the  careful,  attentive  considera- 
tion of  Lord  Rosebery.  For  instance,  before  the 
election  in  December,  1879,  Lord  Wolverton,  re- 
porting to  Mr.  Gladstone  the  result  of  an  inter- 
view which  he  had  with  the  Liberal  chiefs,  writes. 

I  then  (with  anxiety  to  convey  what  I  knew  to  be 
your  desire)  most  earnestly  impressed  upon  Lord  Gran 
ville  that  you  had  upon  every  occasion  when  the  sub- 


ject was  alluded  to,  prefaced  all  you  had  to  say  witli 
the  strongest  expressions  of  loyalty  to  Hartington  and 
himself.  That  1  felt  convinced  that  nothing  would 
induce  you  to  encourage,  or  to  even  listen  to,  any 
attempt  which  others  might  make  to  disturb  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things  as  to  the  leadership  unless  the  wish 
Avas  very  clearly  expressed  to  you  by  Hartington  and 
himself,  and  you  would  demand  full  proof  that  their  in- 
terests and  that  of  the  party  strongly  pointed  to  the 
leconsideration  of  your  own  position. — (Vol.  2,  p.  601. | 

Writing  after  a  visit  from  j^ord  Wolverton,  after 
the  election,  who  acted  as  confidential  go-between 
at  the  time  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Whig 
leaders,  Mr.  Gladstone  said: 

Wolverton  arrived  to  dinner  and  I  spent  the  evening 
in  full  conversation  with  him.  He  threatens  a  request 
ironi  Granville  and  Hartington.  Again  I  am  stunned, 
but  God  will  provide.— (lb.,  p.  616.J 

In  the  first  of  his  Midlothian  speeches,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone said: 

1  hope  the  verdict  of  the  country  will  give  to  Lord 
Granville  and  Lord  Hartington  the  responsible  charge 
of  it^;  afiairs. 

But  in  1880,  as  Mr.  Morley  truly  remarks,  "events 
had  wrought  a  surprise  and  transformed  the  situa- 
tion." How  great  a  transformation  it  was  Lord 
Hartington  did  not  at  first  realise.  Lord  Wolver- 
ton wrote  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  reporting  his  visit  to 
the  Liberal  chiefs: 

Nothing  could  be  more  cordial  and  kind  than  Gran- 
ville and  Hartington,  but  1  hardly  think  till  to-day 
they  quite  realised  the  position,  which  I  confess  seem* 
to  me  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon.— (lb.,  p.  620.) 

Acknowledging  this  on  the  following  day  (April 
13),  Mr.  Gladstone  says  to  Lord  Wolverton: 

The  claim,  so  to  speak,  of  Granville  and  Hartington, 
or  rather,  1  should  say,  of  Granville  witti  Hartington  a» 
against  me,  oi  rather  as  compared  with  me,  is  com- 
plete. My  labours  as  an  individual  cannot  set  me  up 
as  a  pretender.  Moreover,  if  they  should,  on  survey- 
ing their  position,  see  lit  to  apply  to  me,  there  is  only 
one  form  and  ground  ot  application,  so  far  as  I  see, 
which  could  be  seriously  entertained  by  me,  namely, 
their  convicvicn  that,  on  the  ground  of  public  policy, 
all  things,  considered,  it  was  best  in  the  actual  poeitioa 
of  affairs  that  1  should  come  out.— (P.  621.) 

Mr.  Morley  quotes  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bright 
which  shows  how  strongly  the  Great  Tribune  felt 
the  obligations  which  Mr.  (Gladstone  owed  to  his 
chiefs.  Certain  it  is  that  if  Lord  Rosebery  could 
but  bring  himself  to  speak  and  write  to  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  as  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  and 
spoke  of  Lord  Hartington,  much  of  the  present 
difficulty  would  disappear.  Yet  Mr.  Gladstone 
towered  far  more  conspicuously  over  Lord  Hart- 
ington than  Lord  Rosebery  does  over  the  present 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

1885  and  1903. 

The  second  episode,  which  may  be  said  to  be 
prophetic  of  the  present  situation,  is  that  in  which 
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Lord  Hartington  broke  with  Mr.  Gladstone  wben 
the  latter,  after  much  dubitation,  made  the  plunge 
for  Home  Rule.  And  here  we  see  the  Duke  act- 
ing in  1885  very  much  as  he  acted  in  1903.  But 
the  story  is  too  recent  to  be  told  at  length. 

Mr.  Morley  says: 

fn  spite  of  urgent  arguments  from  wary  friends,  ].,ord 
Hartington  at  once  proceeded  to  write  to  his  chairman 
in  Lancashire  (December  20)  informing  the  public  that 
no  proposals  of  Liberal  policy  on  the  Irish  demand  had 
been  communicated  to  him;  for  his  OAvn  part  he  stood 


lively  political  antagonism,  agreed  in  a  tolerably  stiff 
negative  to  the  Irish  demand.  The  Whig  leader  with 
a  slow  mind,  and  the  Radical  leader  with  a  quick  mind, 
on  this  single  issue  of  the  campaign  spoke  with  one 
voice.  The  Whig  leader  thought  Mr.  Parnell  had  made 
a  mistake  and  ensured  his  own  defeat;  he  overestimated 
his  power  in  Ireland  and  his  power  in  Parliament;  the 
Irish  would  not  for  the  sake  of  this  impossible  and  im- 
practicable undertaking  forego,  without  duress,  all  the 
other  objects  which  Parliament  was  ready  to  grant 
them,  and  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  he  could  en- 
force his  iron  discipline  upon  his  eighty  or  ninety  ad- 
herents, even  if  Ireland  gave  him  so  many. — (lb.,  p.  233.^ 


Lord  Londonderry. 
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to  what  he  said  at  the  election.  This  letter  was  the 
first  bugle  note  of  an  inevitable  conflict  between  Mr. 
"Gladstone  and  those  who,  by  and  by,  became  the  Whig 
dissentients.  To  Lord  Hartington,  resistance  to  any 
new  Irish  policy  came  easily,  alike  by  temperament  and 
conviction.— (Vol.  3,  p.  267.) 

Mr.  Morley,  speaking  of  Lord  Hartington's  at- 
titude towards  Home  Rule,  says: 

The  two  Liberal  statesmen.  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  who  were  most  active  in  this  campaign, 
and   whose   activity   was   well   spiced   and   salted   by   a 


It  was  a  great  miscalculation.  But,  right  u* 
wrong,  Lord  Hartington  declared  definitely  against 
Home  Rule.      Mr.  Morley  says: 

The  decision  was  persistently  regarded  by  Mr.  Ci lad- 
stone  as  an  important  event  in  English  political  his- 
tory With  a  small  number  of  distinguished  individual 
exceptions,  it  marked  the  withdrawal  from  the  Liberal 
party  of  the  aristocratic  element.  Up  to  a  very  recent 
date  this  had  been  its  governing  element.  Until  1808 
the  Whig  nobles  and  their  connections  held  the  reins 
and  shaped  the  policy.      After  the  accession  of  a  leader 
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from  outside  of  tlie  caste  in  1868,  when  Mr.  (xladstonc 
for  the  first  time  became  Prime  Minister,  they  con- 
tinued to  hold  more  than  their  share  of  the  offices,  but 
in  Cabinet  tliey  sank  to  the  position  of  what  is  called 
a  moderating  force.  After  1880  it  became  every  day 
More  clear  that  even  this  modest  function  was  slipping 
away.  Lord  Hartmgton  found  that  tlie  moderating 
force  could  no  longer  moderate.  If  he  went  on  he 
must  nakc  up  his  mind  to  go  under  the  Caudine  forks 
once  a  Meek.— (lb.,  p.  293.) 

During  Mr.  Balfour's  coercionist  regime,  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  gave  an  unflagging  support  to 
the  Ministry.  When  the  Unionist  Administration 
was  defeated,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  came  in  to  make 
his  last  effort  on  behalf  of  Home  Rule,  the  Duke 
was  as  resolute  in  Opposition;  and  when  another 
General  Election  put  the  Unionists  in  power,  he 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  entered  the  Cabinet  as  an 
outward  and  visible  sign  that  the  fusion  between 
the  Liberal  and  Conservative  Unionists  was  com- 
plete. 

IV. — The   Dttke's  Resi§fnation. 

What  happened  about  Home  Rule  has  now  hap- 
pened again  about  Protection.  The  Duke  bore 
a  great  deal,  and  made  many  concessions  for  the 
sake  of  party  unity  under  Mr,  Gladstone.  But  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  proved  too  much  for  him  in  1885, 
so  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  proved  too  much  for  him 
in  1903.  The  story  of  his  first  resignation,  his 
temporary  reconciliation,  and  his  final  breach  with 
the  Unionist  Administration,  are  still  fresh  in  the 
public  memory.  The  Duke  has  a  lazy  tongs  sort 
of  mind,  but  he  is  a  level-headed  man,  of  good 
judgment,  no  temper,  and  his  intellectual  appar- 
atus, although  slow,  is,  within  its  range,  almost  as 
automatically  exact  as  Babbage's  calculating  ma- 
chine. What  he  thought  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
mad  plunge  in  May  we  do  not  know,  although  we 
may  imagine.  He  consented,  in  an  indolently 
arrogant,  aristocratic  way,  to  acquiesce  in  the  gro- 
tesque farce  of  an  inquiry  into  the  results  of  Free 
trade,  hoping,  mayhap,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
might  recover  his  wits,  and  abandon  the  hopeless 
attempt  to  persuade  John  Bull  that  two  and  two 
make  sometimes  three  and  sometimes  six,  accord- 
ing as  it  suits  the  political  convenience  of  the 
operator.  He  seems  to  have  ignored  the  academi- 
cal dissertation  on  Insular  Free-trade  with  which 
his  chief  amused  his  leisure  and  bewildered  his 
Cabinet.  To  him  it  was  probably  "  only  pretty 
Fanny's  way,"  and  a  wise  man  has  too  many  seri- 
ous interests  in  life  to  attend  to  for  him  to  waste 
his  time  upon  the  barren  dialectic  of  a  sophistical 
philosopher,  even  when  that  philosopher  happened 
to  be  his  own  Prime  Minister. 

The  Jockeying  of  the   Free-traders. 
When  Ministers  met  in  the  famous  Cabinet  of 
the  Disruption,  they  debated  the  question  for  three 


hours.  Mr.  Balfour  had  Mr,  Cnamberlain's  re- 
signation in  his  pocket  all  the  while,  but  never  a 
hint  passed  his  lips  as  to  the  removal  of  the  apple 
of  discord  from  their  m.ast.  Mr,  Ritchie,  Lord 
George  Hamilton,  Lord  Onslow,  and  Mr,  Chamber- 
lain have  all  given  us  glimpses  of  that  memorable 
sitting.  From  Lord  Onslow's  account,  Mr,  Chiim- 
berlain  appears  to  have  intimated  that  if  the 
Cabinet  would  not  adopt  his  preferential  tariff 
he  might  consider  it  necessary  to  resign.  Mr. 
Ritchie  says  that  this  hint  was  received  with 
a  general  chorus  of  dissent,  with  which  the  in- 
cident seems  to  have  been  closed.  Mr.  Balfour 
seems  to  have  made  it  clear  that  he  was  enam- 
oured of  a  vaguely  indefinite  scheme  of  some- 
thing or  other  which  he  called  retaliation,  but 
beyond  that  nothing  was  decided.  Retaliation, 
how-ever,  emphasised  as  it  seemed  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's remaining  in  the  Cabinet,  convinced  the 
Duke  that  thei  ?  was  no  room  for  Free-traders  in 
the  Ministry.  Together  with  Mr.  Ritchie  and 
Lord  George  Hamilton,  the  Duke  sent  in  his  re- 
signation. Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  and  Mr, 
Arthur  Elliot  resigned  afterwards.  It  appears  to 
have  been  arranged  between  Mr,  Balfour  and  Mr, 
Chamberlain  as  one  of  the  changes  consequent 
upon  the  acceptance  of  the  resignation  of  the  Co- 
lonial Secretary,  that  Mr,  Ritchie  must  be  "jock- 
eyed " — "  conveyed,"  the  wise  call  it — out  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  order  that  "  my  son  Austen  "  should 
be  installed  in  office  to  hold  the  fort  for  his  tem- 
porarily absent  parent.  It  was  also  necessary 
to  make  a  place  for  Mr.  Arnold-Forster,  one  of  tha 
few  who  had  openly  espoused  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
policy.  So  far  from  regretting  these  resignations 
Mr,  Balfour  may  be  said  with  justice  to  have  pr-.-*- 
cipitated  them  on  purpose,  in  order  to  make  places 
for  Mr.  Chamberlain's  men.  By  doing  so  he  not 
only  placed  two  Protectionists  inside  the  Cabinet, 
but  he  got  rid  of  the  Free-trade  guard.  But  the 
loss  of  the  Duke  was  another  kettle  of  fish. 

The  Duke  Brought  Back- 
So  Mr.  Balfour  sent  for  the  Duke,  and  apprised 
him  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  "  tons 
et  origo  mali,"  had  left  the  Cabinet.  To  the  Duke, 
of  course,  as  to  every  other  member  of  the  Minis- 
try, this  put  an  altogether  new  complexion  on  the 
situation.  If  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  out,  there  was 
no  reason  why  Free-traders  should  not  stay  in. 
So  the  Duke  naturally  withdrew  his  resignation. 
But  in  doing  so  he  remembered  his  Free-trade  col- 
leagues, and,  being  a  straight-dealing,  loyal  Eng- 
lishman, he  is  said  to  have  told  Mr,  Balfour  that 
he  ought,  in  justice,  to  communicate  the  fact  to 
Mr.  Ritchie  and  Lord  George  Hamilton,  in  order 
cxiat  they  might  have  the  same  opportunity  that 
had  been  given  to  him,  of  reconsidering  their  at- 
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titude  in  face  of  a  situation  revolutionised  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  Minister  whose  reckless,  ig- 
norant wilfulness  had  alone  occasioned  the  crisis, 
iiiut  this  course  would  have  upset  the  whole  apple- 
cart. Mr.  Balfour  would  not  hear  of  any  commu- 
nication being  made  to  Mr.  Ritchie  and  Lord 
George  Hamilton.  The  Duke  reluctantly  and,  as 
he  probably  sees  to-day,  very  unwisely,  consented 
to  sever  himself  from  his  Free-trade  colleagues. 
He  went  back  into  the  Ministry,  and  they  were  left 
to  learn  from  the  newspapers  which  published 
cneir  letters  of  resignation,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  also  out. 

— and  Resigns  Again. 

The  Duke  was  profoundly  uncomfortable.  Any- 
thing approaching  to  underhand  intrigue  or  per- 
sonal treachery  is  alien  to  his  nature.  He  began 
to  regret  his  return  to  the  Cabinet  almost  as  soon 
as  he  yielded  to  Mr.  Balfour's  entreaties.  His 
doubts  thickened  as  the  days  passed.  Then  came 
the  Sheffield  Caucus,  with  Mr.  Balfour's  famous  de- 
claration of  war  against  the  old-established  fiscal 
policy  of  this  country,  and  with  the  not  less  sig- 
nificant revival  of  Protectionist  enthusiasm  in  the 
Caucus  itself.  The  scales  fell  from  his  eyes.  The 
Duke  felt  that  he  had  been  "  done."  The  gloss 
peeled  off  the  glozing  assurances  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister. In  the  light  of  the  magic  lantern  of  the 
party  Caucus,  the  Duke  saw  tuat  behind  Mr.  Bal- 
four's misty  nonsense  about  Retaliation  lurked 
the  grim  and  unclean  monster  of  Protection.  He 
then  acted  exactly  as  he  did  in  December,  1885, 
when  behind  Mr.  Gladstone's  professions  of 
anxiety  for  inquiry  into  Irish  Local  Government 
he  discerned  the  lineaments  of  Home  Rule.  He 
lost  no  time  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  and  in  act- 
ing upon  it.  He  severed  his  connection  with  the 
leader  who  had  gone  in  for  Protection  as  decisively 
and  as  speedily  as  he  had  severed  his  connection 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  when  he  went  in  for  Home 
Rule. 

Mr.  Balfour's  Banshee  Wail. 

The  wail  of  anguish  which  Mr.  Balfour  raised 
on  receiving  the  Duke's  final  resignation  is  the 
most  signal  testimony  to  the  severity  of  the  blow. 
Mr,  Balfour  is  a  man  of  imperturbable  serenity  of 
soul.  He  never  blenched  when  the  Government, 
of  which  he  was  a  leading  member,  knew  that 
they  had  brought  England  face  to  face  with  an 
unfriendly  Continent  without  even  having  a  car- 
tridge apiece  for  the  phantom  army  of  home  de- 
fence which  existed  on  paper.  But  even  his  iron 
nerve  and  gay  insouciance  failed  under  the  stroke 
of  the  Duke's  resignation.  Mr.  Balfour's  letter 
had  in  it  the  wailing  note  of  the  Banshee  which 
is  heard  when  Death  is  near 


Since  then  the  Duke's  conduct  has  been  like 
himself.  He  ha§  not  moved  hastily.  But  he  has 
gone  stolidly,  steadily  forward  on  his  appointed 
path.  He  has  accepted  the  Presidency  of  the  Free 
Food  League.  He  is  no  longer  a  young  man,  but 
he  is  on  the  warpath  once  more.  Nor  will  he  rest 
until  there  has  been  given  unto  him  the  hairy 
scafp  of  the  enemies  of  Free-trade. 

The  Duke  and  the  Liberals. 
The  story  goes  that,  before  the  disruption  the 
Duke  caused  soundings  to  be  made  in  Liberal 
waters  as  to  whether  there  was  any  prospect  of  a 
new  coalition.  These  overtures  met  with  an  un- 
favourable response.  Anxious  as  the  Liberal  lead- 
ers were  to  defeat  Protection,  they  believed  that 
they  would  be  able  to  do  it  without  having  to 
admit  that  they  could  only  govern  the  Empire  by 
the  aid  of  His  Grace.  The  Education  difficulty 
offered  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  acceptance  of  a 
Devonshire  Ministry  as  a  substitute  for  the  present 
Government.  The  Duke  was  Lord  President  of 
the  Council,  and  as  such  nominally  responsible 
for  the  Education  Act,  which  has  driven  the  Non- 
conformists into  that  form  of  Rebellion  (Limited) 
which  is  known  as  Passive  Resistance.  The  Duke 
was  also  President  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fence at  a  time  when  the  land  was  left  defenceless 
against  its  enemies.  So  the  overture  from  Chats- 
worth  was  declined  with  thanks,  whereat,  gossip 
says,  the  Duke  was  in  no  small  dudgeon.  But 
that  was  before  he  came  out  from  the  Cabinet,  and 
Sxxoo^the  dust  from  off  his  feet  against  the  Pro- 
tectionist party. 

The  Position  of  nome  Rule. 
x,ow  he  is  once  more  a  free  man.  No  one 
credits  him  wiiu  any  burning  zeal  for  clerical  at- 
mosphere in  public  schools.  No  one  blames  him 
very  severely  for  allowing  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
Lord  Lansdowne  to  plunge  us  into  a  war  for 
which  we  were  unprepared.  If  he  would  but  con- 
sent to  amend  the  Education  Act  a  compromise 
might  be  agreed  upon.  The  Irish  Nationalists 
have  sold  luemselves  in  advance  to  Mr.  Balfour, 
and  will  vote,  so  it  is  said,  in  exchange  for  value 
received,  and  to  be  received  nereafter,  as  one  man 
with  the  Tory  Whips.  The  Land  Act  is  working 
very  well.  The  Irish  are  more  interested  in  buy- 
ing the  fee  simple  of  their  holdings  with  the  aid 
of  British  capital  than  in  exacting  from  their  for- 
mer allies  the  immediate  concession  of  Home  Rule. 
It  is  probable  tnat  the  Duke  might  be  disposed 
to  go  ^^  '-■  -  '^-^  direction  of  Home  Rule  as  Lord 
Rosebery.  His  recent  letter  to  the  Liberal  Union- 
ists of  the  Nortu  is  very  significant. 
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Is  He  a  Possible  Premier? 
If  we  are  not  to  have  a  Home  Rule  Cabinet  next 
year  we  might  do  worse  than  accept  a  Devonshire 
administration,  pledged  to  Free-trade,  peace,  re- 
trenchment, efficiency,  social  reform,  and  the 
amendment  of  the  Education  Act.  Of  course,  this 
is  put  forward  not  as  a  thing  desirable  in  itself, 
iDUt  as  a  pis  aller.  What  we  hope  for  is  a  Lib-Lab. 
majority,  which  will  instal  a  Lib-Lab.  Ministry, 
with  a  mandate  to  effect  much  more  radical 
K^hariges  than  the  Duke  would  ever  sanction.  But 
if  we  are  to  be  shut  up  to  a  Liberal  Leaguer 
anti-Home  Rule  Jihgo-and-water  Administration, 
might  we  not  find  the  Duke  a  better  Prime  Min- 
isfer  than  any  of  the  others  whose  names  are  be- 
fore the  public? 

A  Hint  from  Gatschina. 
I  have  often  told  the  story,  but  it  will  bear  tell- 
ing again,  of  the  talk  which  I  had  fifteen  years 
-ago  with  Alexander  the  Thira  about  Lord  Harting- 
ton.  It  was  at  the  Imperial  Palace  at  Gatschina 
when,  towards  the  close  of  an  intensely  interest- 
ing conversation  upon  the  drift  of  Russian  policy 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  Tsar  suddenly  asked 


me  who  was  to  succeed  Mr.  Gladstone.  "  Mr. 
Gladstone,"  I  replied,  "  can  have  no  successor. 
There  is  no  second  Mr.  Gladstone."  "  Yes,"  said 
the  Tsar,  "  but  you  will  have  to  put  someone  in 
his  place?"  "  There  is  Lord  Rosebery,"  I  re- 
marked. The  Tsar  made  a  gesture  of  dislike — 
"  He  is  too  much  with  Bismarck,"  he  said,  "There 
is  Lord  Spencer,"  I  went  on;  "but  we  are  very 
short  of  leaders,"  "  But  is  there  not  another 
one?"  said  the  Tsar,  "What  do  you  call  him? 
He  used  always  to  be  with  Gladstone,  Harting- 
ton  I  think  his  name  was,"  "Ah,  yes!"  I  ex- 
claimed. "Alas!  it  is  impossible."  "  But  why 
impossible?"  said  the  Tsar,  "  I  met  him  when  I 
was  in  London,  I  liked  him.  Why  can  you  not 
have  him  as  your  leader  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
goes?"  "  No,"  I  replied;  "  it  might  have  been. 
But  now  the  Home  Rule  split  has  made  it  impos- 
sible," "  Oh,  no,"  said  the  Tsar,  "  You  will 
settle  that  before  long,"  And  then  he  said,  with 
almost  wistful  eagerness,  "  Then  you  can  have 
Lord  Hartington!" 

It  would  be  curious  and  interesting  if  the  no- 
mination of  Alexander  the  Third  in  1888  were  to 
take  effect  in  1904. 


A  Good  Word  for  Hypnotism. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Bramwell,  a  duly  qualified  medical 
practitioner,  has  made  a  speciality  of  the  use  of 
hypnotism  in  his  practice  for  the  last  twelve  years. 
Mr,  Grant  Richards  has  just  published  a  volume 
>of  450  pages,  entitled  "  Hypnotism:  its  History, 
Practice,  and  Theory,"  in  which  Dr.  Bramwell 
gives  us  a  treatise  upon  the  whole  subject.  It  is 
.a  book  for  which  there  is  much  need,  Dr,  Bram- 
well seems  to  have  done  his  work  with  great  care; 
he  draws  largely,  as  is  right  and  proper,  upon  the 
lessons  which  he  has  learned  in  his  own  practice, 
and  I  am  very  agreeably  surprised  at  the  emphasis 
with  which  he  repudiates  the  popular  belief  that 
the  practice  of  hypnotism  is  attended  with  serious 
dangers  to  its  subject.  He  declares  that  he  has 
never  seen  a  single  hypnotic  somnambulist  who 
did  not  both  possess  and  exercise  the  power  of 
resisting  suggestion  contrary  to  his  moral  sense. 
Cases  in  which  it  has  been  clearly  proved  that 
hypnotism  has  done  undoubted  harm  are  neither 
numerous  nor  important.  Dr,  Bramwell  is  willing 
to  admit  that  it  is  possible  that  harm  may  be  done 


through  the  mismanagement  of  hypnotic  cases,  but 
he  has  not  seen  any  evidence  of  this  either  in 
his  own  practice  or  in  that  of  others.  He  also 
says  he  has  never  seen  a  bad  effect  in  a  carefully 
conducted  hypnotic  experience.  The  chief  advan- 
tage of  hypnotism  is  the  extent  to  which  it  is  able 
to  develop  the  patient's  control  of  his  own  organ- 
ism. He  says  that  when  it  is  judiciously  used,  the 
volition  is  increased  and  the  moral  standard 
raised.  He  concludes  his  book  by  holding  out  the 
iiope  that  hypnotism  may  do  more  than  it  has 
yet  Qone  in  curing  and  preventing  diseases, 
alleviating  pain,  and  improving  moral  states.  The 
book  is  well  inaexed  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
copious  bibliography  of  books  on  the  subject  in 
French,  German,  and  English.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  Dr.  Bramwell  does  not  seem  to  have  ex- 
perienced any  evil  results  in  his  own  person,  al- 
though he  holds  a  clinique  three  times  a  week, 
and  sometimes  hypnotises  from  thirty  to  sixty 
patients  in  an  evening.  He  rarely  uses  any  me- 
chanical methods,  and  relies  mostly  on  verbal 
suggestion  and  careful  study  of  the  patient's  men- 
tal condition. 
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Mr.  K.  W.  Lucy— a  very  competent  authority— says 
'Of  Mr.  Morley's  "  Life  of  Gladstone "  that  it  is  "  a 
masterpiece  of  literary  workmanship;  the  narrative  has 
more  than  the  fascination  of  a  novel.  That  deals 
with  shadows,  creations  of  an  inventive  brain.  This 
Js  history,  in  the  foreground  the  personality  of  one 
of  the  most  strangely  complex  characters  the  world 
has  known." 


Mr.  John  Davidson,  in  his  new  volume,  "A  Rosary,'' 
writes  what  is,  in  effect,  a  long  wail  of  despair— despair 
of  everything — literature  included.  Here  is  his  view 
of   literature: 

"  To  me  it  is  strange  that  men  should  still  sup- 
pose, because  they  can  speak  and  write,  that  therefore 
they  can  say  what  they  think  and  feel.  It  is  not  true; 
thought  and  feeling  are  themselves,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
,pressed;  words  are  another  thing— themselves  also;  even 
action  is  a  poor  proxy.  Speech,  written  or  oral,  re- 
presents cerebration  and  emotion  as  little  as  the  House 
of  Commons  represents  Great  Britain.  Virgil  wanted 
to  burn  the  '^neid';  it  was  not  what  he  meant.  It 
is  probable  that  the  whole  literature  of  the  world  is 
a  lie." 


In  his  collection  of  essays  on  literary  topics,  entitled 
"  The  Responsibilities  of  the  Novelist''  the  late  Mr. 
Frank  Norris  discusses  the  financial  side  of  the  modern 
:novel.  The  average  published  novel  he  declares  loudly 
to  be  "  irretrievably,  hopelessly,  and  conclusively  a 
financial  failure."  The  novel  that  is  a  "  success  "  is 
-estimated  to  have  sold  2,500  copies.  "  Not  one  out  of 
iifteen  will  do  as  well."  The  author  has  worked  upon 
it  for  tiiree  months.  From  the  sales  he  gets  royalties 
which  amount  to  £50,  according  to  Mr.  Norris;  but 
Ihere  his  royalties  would  certainly  reach  £125.  Still, 
taking  the  higher  figure,  it  is  oovious  that  the  writing 
of  fiction  is  not  highly  remunerative  as  a  profession. 

Mr.  Norris  is  Avrong,  however  (says  the  "Daily  Mail"), 
in  his  statement  that  Mr.  Meredith  has  only  within 
the  last  few  years  "  made  more  than  five  or  six  hundred 
.dollars  out  of  any  one  of  his  world-famous  books." 
Mr.  Meredith  was  appreciated  late,  but  we  believe  that 
liis  publishers,  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall,  usually  paid 
Jiim  £400  or  £500  for  one  of  his  novels.  No 
'.doubt  that  sum  included  serial  rights. 


Among  living  writers  of  fiction,  the  prize  for  actual 
.numbers  is  taken  by  Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade,  who,  with  some 
slight  assistance  from  collaborators,  has  contributed 
107  novels  and  stories  for  the  entertainment  of  her 
.contemporai'ies.  Messrs.  ]\Ianviile  Fenn  with  97  books, 
Gordon  Stables  with  48,  and  the  late  Mr.  Henty  with 
»•*,  are  writers  for  juveniles.  Of  regular  novelists.  Miss 
Braddon  is,  as  one  might  expect,  easily  first  with  63 
Tbooks. 

Women,  indeed,  are  notably  more  prolific  than  men. 
Here  are  some  figures,  again  dealing  with  living  writers: 
Mrs.  Emma  Marshall  105,  "elohn  Strange  Winter"  77; 
Miss  Sarah  T>'tler  57,  Mr.  Fergus  Hume  52,  Miss  Flor- 
ence Warden  52,  Miss  Evelyn  Everett  Green  51, 
^'Ouida"  42,  Miss  Adeline  Sergeant  44,  "Rita"  41,  Mr. 
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Clark  Russell  41,  Annie  S.  Swan  39,  Mr,  Baring-Gould 
39j  Mrs.  Alexander  37,  Mr.  W.  E.  Norris  34,  Mr. 
Marion  Crawford  33,  Mrs.  L.  Walford  32,  Mr.  Frank- 
fort Moore  30,  Mr.  Guy  Boothby  has  written  31  novels 
since  1894,  and  Mr.  Crockett  27  since  1893!  But  these 
figures  show  that  women  are  the  worst  offenders,  if 
over-production  be  an  offence. 


Jules  Verne  seems  to  be  enjoying  a  hale  old  age. 
Mr.  R.  H.  Sherard,  who  recently  paid  him  a  visit, 
says  in  *'  T.P.'s  Weekly "  that  the  veteran  story- 
teller is  "  opulent  and  cossu,"  and  that  a  comfortable 
home  surrounds  him.  Among  other  things,  Jules 
Verne  said: 

"  Although  I  can  work  very  nttle  now — terribly  little 
as  compared  to  former  days — I  am  years  ahead  of 
the  printing-press.  My  eighty-seventh  book  of  the  series 
of  '  Extraordinary  Voyages '  is  to  be  published  shortly, 
under  the  title  of  '  Bourses  de  Voyage  ' — there  are  thir- 
teen complete  manuscripts  of  the  same  series  ready  for 
the  press.  As  you  know,  I  publish  two  volumes  a 
year,  which  appear  first  as  serials  in  the  '  Magasin  de 
Recreation,'  of  which  I  was  one  of  the  founders.  I 
am  now  working  on  my  101st  book,  which  will  not  be 
wanted  by  the  printers  till  about  1910." 

Jules  Verne  gets  up  at  six  every  morning,  and  spends 
some  five  hours  daily  at  his  writing-table. 


Mr.  Edward  Cooper,  the  novelist,  writes  to  the  "Daily 
Mail  "  as  follows:  "  The  present  ridiculous  output  of 
fiction  is  boring  the  public  and  bothering  the  managers 
of  book-shops  and  libraries  to  such  an  extent  that, 
failing  a  league  of  authors  pledged  not  to  write  novels 
for  a  certain  time,  there  will  be  an  alliance  of  the 
reading  public  refusing  to  buy  them.  In  no  philan- 
thropic spirit,  but  merely  impelled  by  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  I  write  to  you  to  suggest  such  a 
league.  If  50,000  copies  of  a  novel  can  be  sold,  author, 
publisher,  bookseller,  and  public  are  presumably  all 
equally  contented,  and  the  author  may  as  well  attemi)t 
a  repetition  of  a  feat  which  has  given  satisfaction  to 
everybody.  But  what  on  earth  is  the  good  of  going 
on  year  after  year  writing  two  story-books  a  year,  by 
which  publisher  and  bookseller  may  make  or  lose  a 
few  shillings  and  the  'author  may  make  £20?  My 
idea  is  that  forty  or  fifty  minor  novelists,  French  and 
English,  should  bind  themselves  to  publish  no  more 
novels  for  five  years.  Journalism  is  open  to  those 
of  them  who  must  makeji  living  by  the  pen;  or  they 
might  criticise  novelists  outside  the  league.  Some  ques- 
tion might  conceivably  arise  as  to  who  is  a  minor 
novelist;  every  writer  might  not  be  so  modest  as  my- 
self, who  would  be  quite  prepared  to  become  the  first 
member  of  the  league." 


Mr.  Jeyes'  bulky  volume  of  "Mr.  Chamberlain:  His 
Life  and  Public  Career,"  is  the  best  biography  of  the 
leading  figure  in  British  political  histoiy  that  has  as 
yet  appeared.  It  is  marked  by  knowledge,  restraint, 
and  judgment,  and  is  written  with  complete  dispassion- 
ateness.     It  should  kill  finally  and  for  evei-  the  legend 
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that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  **  a  cool  and  scheming  poli- 
tician ":  "  His  governing  passion,  one  that  no  con- 
sideration of  self-interest  or  even  of  public  advantage 
can  control,  is  what  may  be  called  a  graduated  patriot- 
ism— devotion  to  the  city  which  he  has  helped  to  coii- 
stnict  and  adorn,  and  which  has  always  supported  him 
throughout  the  vicissitudes  of  his  career;  devotion 
to  the  cojintrv,  which  he  believes  to  be  incomparably 
the  best  and  finest  in  the  world;  devotion  to  the  Em- 
pire, which  he  hopes  to  consolidate,  and  with  which 
he  desires  that  his  name  shall  be  imperishably  asso- 
ciated." 


"The  Heart  of  Rome,"  by  F.  Marion  Crawford,  is 
a  story  of  course  well  told,  and  the  plot  thickens 
and  clears  away  at  last  with  all  the  grace  of  writing 
and  imagination  that  all  Mr.  Marion  Crawford's  work 
must  possess.  The  Avhole  story  turns  upon  the  ex- 
tremely improbable  conduct  of  a  strange  young  man 
towards  a  girl  brought  up  in  the  strictest  of  all  schools 
of  propriety.  There  are  good  things  scattered  through 
the  book.  "  No  one  can  take  the  past  from  the  dead, 
except  a  modern  German  historian."  "  My  dear,  you 
may  do  anything  you  please,  if  you  will  only  do  it  in 
public.  Lock  your  door  to  say  your  prayers,  and  the 
world  will  shriek  out  that  you  have  a  scandal  to  con- 
ceal." "  So  the  baroness  lays  up  treasures  in  heaven 
while  Sabina  unwillingly  stored  trouble  on  earth." 


In  "  The  Long  Night,"  by  Stanley  Weyman,  the  fa- 
mous "  Escalade "  of  December  11,  1602,  is  made  the 
background  of  a  strong  and  graphic  tale  in  English. 
The  strange  atmosphere  of  Protestant  Geneva  at  that 
time  is  excellently  rendered,  with  all  its  mixture  of 
political  and  religious  party  strife,  its  superstitious  pre- 
judices, and  the  brutality  of  its  repressive  measures 
wherever  religion,  as  they  regarded  it,  was  called  into 
question.  The  description  of  the  nignt  of  the  Escalade 
itself  is  a  splendid  piece  of  moving  and  tumultuous  ac- 
tion, with  the  alarm  bell  of  the  town  flinging  "  Doom. 
Doom,"  down  over  all,  upon  the  glint  of  fire  on  steel 
and  the  grind  of  iron  on  stone,  and  the  stern  despera- 
tion of  the  swarming  defenders  ot  the  startled  town. 


By  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Lecky,  the  well-known 
Irish  historian,  Ireland  loses  the  most  eminent  of  her 
literary  children.  His  was  a  varied  career.  It  was 
intended  that  he  should  become  a  clergjnnan  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  of  Ireland,  and  to  that  end  he  at- 
tended divinity  classes  at  the  university.  But  the 
bent  of  his  mind  was  otherwise,  and  he  explained  in 
a  pamphlet  the  reasons  "  Why  I  did  not  become  a 
clergyman."  Years  after,  when  he  wooed  the  electors 
of  Trinity,  the  ecclesiastic  vote,  which  was  strong,  re- 
collected this  secession  to  rationalism,  and  to  some 
extent  resented  it.  It  was  then  also  cruelly  suggested, 
in  reference  to  certain  humble  love  verses  of  his  youth 
(published  in  1891),  that  he  should  also  write  "Why 
I  did  not  become  a  poet."  His  brilliant  intellect  de- 
veloped early— he  had  written  "  The  Rise  and  Influence 
of  Rationalism  in  Europe  "  before  he  was  thirty,  a  mas- 
terly work,  but  scarcely  with  the  elements  of  durabil- 
ity. The  "  History  of  'European  Morals  from  Augustus 
to  Charlemagne  "  followed.  Then  came  his  great  work, 
"  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  "  (1878- 
90),  and  his  "Democracy  and  Liberty,"  both  works 
vv'hich  will  probably  stand  the  test  of  time. 


lAs  a  Parliamentiirian  Mr.  Lecky  belied  the  repu- 
tation of  literary  men  by  being  a  success — modified^ 
perhaps,  but  still  a  success.  He  si)oke  but  rarely, 
chiefly  on  Irish  topics,  but  always  with  a  knowledge 
of  his  subject  and  always  impartially.  The  House  liked 
him,  and  as  he  jjoured  out  his  rapid  oratory  with  an 
air  of  melancholic  gravity,  but  with  here  and  there  a 
touch  of  humour,  members  listened  to  him  with  great 
attention.  He  was  never  pedagogic,  and  often  a  de- 
lightful little  touch  moved  the  House  to  merriment.  One 
little  instance  may  be  given.  Tliere  was  a  great  argu- 
ment on  the  necessity  for  the  wiser  appointment  of 
more  qualified  country  doctors — by  the  county  councils 
rather  than  by  the  dispensaries.,  Mr.  Lecky  finished 
his  analysis  of  cuiTent  custom  by  gravely  remarking 
that  "  the  two  dispensary  doctors  he  had  known  had 
suffered  from  delirium  tremens,  and  had  been  ap- 
pointed on  religious  grounds."  But  this  was  a  fea- 
ture of  his  ordinary  brilliant  conversation — grave  him- 
self, he  moved  others  to  "  uncontrollable  merriment." 
His  long,  willowy  form — over  six  feet — his  bland  ex- 
pression, his  peculiar  hirsute  appendages — an  upward 
turned  wisp  of  hair  on  the  nape  of  his  neck,  and  the 
short,  ruorged.  semi-pendant  Avhiskers — his  limp  atti- 
tude, and  his  dragging  walk  made  him  the  joy  of  the 
caricaturist. 


Mr.  Lecky  was  the  subject  of  a  strange  fable,  which 
originated  in  America,  and  pursued  him  unceasingly 
round  the  earth  in  newspapers.  It  was  to  the  effect 
that  he  did  all  his  writing  lying  prone  on  a  bed,  face 
downwards,  with  the  pillow  as  his  desk.  In  this  po- 
sition Mr.  Lecky  was  described  as  having  -written  all 
his  books,  and  in  so  doing  ruined  countless  linen  sheets 
and  counterpanes  by  effusion  of  ink.  Indeed,  t]»e 
story  ran,  an  invariable  item  in  all  Mr.  Lecky's  hotel 
bills  was  a  charge  for  compensation  for  ink-spattered 
bed  linen.  It  was  a  wild  canard  that  is  still  winging 
its  way  through  the  world's  Press. 


Some  twelve  years  ago  Mr.  Lecky  published  a  little 
volume  of  poems,  written,  as  the  dedication  to  his 
wife  tells  us,  "  in  many  years  and  in  many  moods." 
Several  of  the  pieces  are  believed  to  show  marks  of 
the  spiritual  conflict  through  which  their  author  passed. 
The  following  lines  have  been  applied  to  Mr.  Lecky 
himself: 

"  He    found    his    Avork,    but    far    behind 
Lay  something  that  he  could  not  find — 
Deep   springs    of   passion    that    can    make 
A    life   sublime    for   others'    sake, 
And  lend  to  work  the  living  glow 
That  saints  and  bards  and  heroes  know. 
The   power   lay   there— unfolded   power— 
A  bud  that  never  bloomed  a  floAver; 
For  half  beliefs  and  jaded  moods 
Of   worldlings,    critics,    cynics,    prudes. 
Lay  round  his  path  and  dimmed  and  cliilled. 
Illusions  past.      High  hopes  Avere  killed: 
But  duty  lived.      He  sought  not  far 
The  '  might  be  '  in  the  tilings  that  are; 
His  ear  caught  no  celestial  strain; 

He  dreamt  of  no  millennial  reign.  

Brave,  true,  unhoping,  calm,  austere, 
He  laboured  in  a  narroAV  sphere, 
And  found  in  Avork  his  spirit  needs— 
The   last,   if  not   the  best   of   creeds." 
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In  "A  Social  Atom/'  the  wi-iter,  Mr.  Adams  gives 
interesting  sketches  of  many  of  his  contemporaries 
He  describes  Joseph  Barker,  a  well-known  controver- 
sialist of  the  last  generation,  as  being  "a  Methodist  in 
Hanley,  a  Unitarian  in  Lancashire,  a  Barkerite  in  New- 
castle, a   Freethinker    in    America,"     and    everywhere 

spotted  and  dotted  with  epigrams  and  dogmas."  In 
America  he  had  denounced  slavery,  but  when  the  Civil 
War  broke  out  he  lectured  in  favour  of  the  Southern 
slave-owners:  "  One  night  somebody  produced  and 
read  tlie  letter  he  had  written  a  few  years  before. 
Was  he  the  Joseph  Barker  who  had  written  it? 
*  No,'  was  the  astounding  reply.  '  It  is,  as  everybody 
knows,  a  physiological  fact  that  the  particles  in  the 
human  frame  are  all  changed  in  the  course  of  every 
seven  years— more  than  seven  years  have  elapsed  since 
that  letter  was  written;  therefore  I  am  not  the  Jo- 
!>eph  Barker  who  wrote  it!'  " 


Mr.  William  Archer  has  a  "  Real  Conversation  "  with 
Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  the  author  of  the  standard  "  Life 
of  Shakespeare,"  regarding  his  recent  lecturing  tour  in 
America.  "What  about  Mrs.  Gallup?"  "  W.A." 
asked.  "  Does  she  actually  exist,  or  is  her  real  name 
Harris?"  "  Mr.  Lee:  '  Oh,  ahe  exists  genuinely  enough 
—in  Detroit,  I  understand.  But  no  one,  as  they  say 
over  there,  "  takes  any  stock  in  her."  She  has  attrac- 
ted much  more  attention  in  Middlesex  than  in  her  na- 
tive Michigan.  That  is  the  odd  thing— that  Baconian- 
ism  should  apparently  be  gaining  ground  here,  just  as 
it  has  been  found  out  in  America.  I  assure  you  it  is 
on  the  down-grade  there/  " 


In  Dr.  Wallace's  "  Man's  Place  in  the  Universe '' 
are  marshalled  with  no  little  literary  skill  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  New  Astronomy,  of  the  greatest  physicists, 
chemists,  and  biologists  of  the  day.  The  results  are 
applied  to  a  problem  which  is  incapable  of  direct  de- 
monstration— Do  the  results  of  modern  science  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  among  the  glittering  host  of  heaven 
there  is  but  one  inhabited  planet,  the  Earth?  The 
conclusions  to  which  Dr.  Wallace  has  been  brought  by 
his  study  of  the  evidence  at  his  disposal  are  summed  up 
in  six  short  sentences.  Three  deal  with  the  doctrines 
which  he  asserts  are  held  by  modern  astronomers.  The 
stellar  universe  forms  one  connected  whole;  and, 
though  of  enormous  extent,  is  yet  finite,  and  its  extent 
determinable.  The  Solar  System  is  situated  in  the 
plane  of  the  Milky  Way,  and  not  far  removed  from 
the  centre  of  that  plane.  The  earth  is  therefore  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  stellar  universe.  This  universe 
consists,  throughout,  of  the  same  kinds  of  matter,  and 
is  subjected  to  the  same  physical  and  chemical  laws. 
The  remaining  three  are  statements  of  conclusions  in 
favour  of  which  the  author  claims  there  are  enormous 
probabilities:  that  no  other  planet  in  the  Solar  System 
than  our  earth  is  inhabited  or  habitable;  that  the  pro- 
babilities are  almost  as  great  against  any  other  sun 
j)ossessing  inhabited  planets;  that  the  nearly  central 
position  of  our  sun  is  probalaly  a  permanent  one,  and 
has  been  specially  favourable,  perhaps  absolntely  es- 
sential, to  life-development  on  the  earth. 


Mr.  Watson's  "  For  England :  Poems  written  during 
estrangement  "  is  made  up  of  poems  written  during  the 
war,  when  Mr.  Watson  was  not  among  the  optimists, 
and  is  in  reality  a  manifesto  of  the  poet's  imperial 
faith.  "  I  that  shall  stand  for  England  till  I  die." 
he  cries,  in  passionate  resentment  of  being  called  an 
enemy  of  his  country,  to  which  he  refers  in  such  lines 


aa   "This   many-victoried,   many-heroed   land,"    and  aa 
the  immortal  land 

"  all  living  lands  above. 
In  Justice,  and  in  Mercy,  and  in  Love." 

"  The  Caesars  and  the  Alexanders  pass,"   cries   the 
poet  in  another  line,  and  it  is  his  belief  that 

'    "  We  too  shall  pass,  we  too  shall  disappear," 
though    he   looks  forward   with   pride    to  the   epitaph 
which  Time  may  write  upon  the  grave  of  England: 
"  Hers  was  the  purest  greatness  we   record." 
But  it  is  an  almost  melancholy  passion,  that  of  Mr. 
Watson    for    the   land   whose    greatness   he   sings,    the 
England  of  his  heart,  "  long  hoped  and  long  deferred"— 
"  That  ever  promises  to  be 
And  ever  breaks  her  word." 


The  sale  of  novels  is  said  to  be  notably  diminishing 
in  France;  and  a  journalist  has  collected  the  views 
of  the  leading  French  publishers  upon  the  subject.  The 
publishers  agree  as  to  the  fact,  but  differ  as  to  the 
reason  to  be  assigned  for  it.  The  market  suffers,  we 
are  assured,  "(1)  Because  there  are  too  many  novels, 
and  competing  authors  cut  one  another's  throat.  (2) 
Because  translations  of  the  works  of  Ibsen,  Tolstoy,, 
and  Kipling  are,  for  the  moment,  more  popular  in 
France  than  the  home-made  article.  (3)  Because  the 
French  newspapers  do  not,  as  a  rule,  review  novels, 
but  only  print  those  thinly-disguised  advertisements 
called  reclames."  An  interesting  feature  of  the 
"  slump "  is  the  fact  that  the  novels  most  affected 
by  it  are  those  usually,  and  not  altogether  unreason- 
ably, considered  "  improper." 


Studies  in  secret  history  or  of  unsolved  mysteries 
make  up  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  volume,  "  The  Valet's 
Tragedy,  and  Other  Studies."  These  essays  are  repro- 
duced from  various  magazines  and  reviews,  and  are 
more  or  less  recast.  They  treat  of  many  famous  and 
much-discussed  questions,  such  as  the  origin  of  the 
Man  with  the  iron  Mask,  the  murder  of  Sir  Edmund 
Berry  Godfrey,  and  the  mystery  of  Lord  Bateman. 


From  the  proof  sheets  of  Sir  Francis  Burnand's  "  Re- 
cords and  Reminiscences,"  shortly  to  be  published  by 
Messrs.  Methuen  ot  Co.,  the  editor  of  "  Lloyd's  "  has 
culled  some  good  stories.  One  of  these  gives  Sir 
Frank's  first  impression  of  Mr.  Algernon  Swinburne., 
the  poet: 

"  Well  do  I  remember  a  little  chap  at  Eton,  at  what 
tutor's  or  dame's  I  forget,  standing  in  a  mooning  sort 
of  way  oy  the  wall  at  Eton,  near  the  corner  where 
Spankie  dispensed  to  his  clients  the  goods  that  Span- 
kie  provided.  A  pale-visaged,  unhealthy-looking  boy 
he  was,  with  a  remarkably  large  hat,  covering  a  head 
which  was  out  of  all  symmetrical  proportion  to  the 
small  and  dapperly-attired  little  body.  His  name,  I 
ascertained,  was  Swinburne.  I  do  not  remember  ever 
having  set  eyes  on  him  again  at  i^ton.  But  to  forget 
him,  as  a  boy,  was  impossible." 

I'he  euitor  of  "  Punch "  gives  a  lively  account  of 
how,  as  lads,  he  and  his  cousin  investigated  the  mys- 
teries of  a  Cider  Cellar  ulub.  They  found  their  way 
into  the  private  supper  room,  "  where  were  seated  sev- 
eral gentlemen,  mostly  in  evening  dress,  some  taking 
a  light  supper,  all  with  good-sized  tumblers  of  various 
*  grogs '  before  them,  all  either  talking  and  laughing, 
or  drinking  and  eating  and  listening.  .  .  Personally 
I  was  awestruck,  for  ThacKeray  was  present!"  Years 
after  that  Thackeray  introduced  Burnand  as  "the  new 
boy "  to  the  "  Punch "     table,     whereat     sat     Shirley 
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Brooks,  John  Leech,  Horace  May  hew,  and  others,  with 
jovial  Mank  Lemon  at  their  head. 

lu  was  at  Eton  that  Bumand  wrote  his  first  farce, 
which  was  produced  in  the  "  pupil  room,"  and  was  sub- 
sequently played  by  a  travelling  company  at  Worthing. 
Jle  tells  of  a  club  which  existed  in  his  Cambridge  days 
called  "  The  Upware  Republic." 

"  The  seat  of  government  was  at  a  place  called  Up- 
ware,  on  the  River  (Jam,  in  a  public-house,  where  their 
parliament  was  held  for  the  discussion  of  sporting  mat- 
ters, the  arrangements  for  ratting  contests,  and  matches 
for  the  trial  of  terriers.  Should  a  stranger  enter  the 
room  whiie  these  debates,  assisted  by  pipes  and  liquor, 
were  in  progress,  he  was  at  once  requested  to  with- 
draw, or  if  ..e  chose  to  remain  he  would  be  elected 
a  member  of  the  Upware  Republic,  on  condition  of 
ius  tiien  and  there  fignting  the  temporary  champion." 


"The  Yellow  Van"  is  the  title  of  Mr.  Richard 
Whiteing's  first  work  in  fiction  since  "  No.  5,  John 
Street,"  published  four  years  ago.  As  a  penetrating 
study  of  English  life  (says  one  of  the  London  critics) 
it  is  well  nigh  a  perfect  piece  of  work.  A  great  noble, 
the  Duke  of  Allonby,  as  wealthy  as,  let  us  say,  His 
Grace  of  Bedford,  or  Devonshire,  marries  an  American 
school-marm  in  romantic  but  quite  plausible  circum- 
stances, and  the  free,  inquisitive,  non- traditional  intelli- 
gence of  the  West  is  brought  to  bear  on  our  Island 
feudalism — to  no  heroic  ends,  'tis  true,  but  to  illustrate 
for  us  how  completely  are  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
of  England  still  the  thralls  of  the  mighty  landowners. 
Mr.  Whiteing's  pictures  of  rural  life  are  relentlessly 
true,  and  not  less  so  his  elaborate  and  convincing  por- 
trayal of  the  life  of  the  landed  aristocracy. 

Mr.  Quiller-CJouch,  in  "  Hetty  Wesley,"  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  sister  of  John  and  CJharles  Wesley,  "  com- 
pact of  her  father's  genius  and  obstinacy  and  her 
mother's  courageous  passion  for  utter  truth."  The 
tragedy  of  her  love,  the  proud  submission  with  which 
she  accepts  her  shame  and  its  consequences,  is  told 
with  a  feeling  for  the  tense  dramatic  moments  of  it 
and  a  rare  narrative  skill  that  never  fails. 


The  last  book  of  Henry  James — "  The  Ambassadors  " 
— ^ia  a  sort  of  metaphysical  treatise.  It  might  be  set, 
■complains  a  wearied  critic,  "as  a  subject  for  examination 
to  students  of  psychology,  and  assuredly  the  student 
who  could  unravel  its  complexities  would  deserve  a 
very  high  degree.  Nothing  of  any  consequence  takes 
place  within  the  compass  of  its  450  pages.  But  it  is 
not  for  their  stories  that  we  read  the  works  of  Mr. 
Henry  James.  It  is  for  their  method,  and  we  are 
•obliged  to  confess  that  in  '  The  Ambassadors '  this 
method  is  often  exaggerated  to  unintelligibility.  There 
are  many  pages  full  of  words  which  seem  to  advance 
neither  the  story  nor  our  comprehension  of  the  charac- 
ters." 

Dean  Pigou's  "  Odds  and  Ends "  is  packed  with 
good  stories  of  the  clerical  sort.  Writing  of  the  literal 
sense  in  which  children  take  the  sayings  of  their  elders, 


he  recalls  a  child  who  had  been  hearing  in  church  the 
story  of  the  creation  of  our  first  parents  from  dust, 
and  WHO  added  this  to  the  sweet  sayings  of  childhood: 
"  Mother,  I  am  sure  when  God  made  you  of  dust  He 
put  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar  into  the  dust."  Almost  as 
simple,  though  more  critical,  was  the  reply  of  the  little 
girl  who  had  seen  her  mother's  contribution  to  the 
offertory,  and  heard  her  afterwards  denouncing  the 
sermon:  "  But  what  can  you  expect  for  a  penny, 
mother?" 

Dean  Pigou  deprecates  some  views  of  the  Sunday- 
school— such  as  that  of  the  mother  who  was  so  thank- 
ful it  had  been  reopened,  "  as  I  know  then  that  my 
children  are  out  of  mischief";  ana  he  fears  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  instruction  which,  a  picture  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist's  head  being  brought  on  a  charger, 
represented  that  charger  as  a  "  horse  rampant."  But 
he  is  alive  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Sunday-school  and 
not  averse  to  some  forms  of  bribery,  though  he  con- 
siders that  "  treats  "  are  overaone.  Indeed,  one  little 
boy  he  heard  of  was  so  stuffed  with  buns  and  cake 
that  at  last  he  gasped  out:  "  Carry  me  home,  mother, 
but  do  not  bend  me." 

Of  the  intellectual  results  obtained.  Dr.  Pigou  seems 
less  confident.  He  recalls  the  mother  who  had  lost 
her  child.  "  Ah,  sir,  I  am  happy  to  think  my  lamb 
is  safe  in  the  arms  of  Beelzebub."  He  remembers  the 
prize  definition  of  a  cherub:  "A  cherub  is  an  infant 
angel  who  died  before  baptism,  and  will  imdoubtedly 
be  saved";  which  suggests  that  other  definition:  "A 
cherub  is  an  immoral  being  of  uncertain  shape";  and 
he  has  saved  for  us  this  pearl:  "  Sins  of  omission  are 
those  which  we  ought  to  have  committed  and  have 
forgotten  to  commit." 


The  Dean  deplores  the  way  in  which  people  insist 
on  taking  things  said  in  a  sermon  as  intentional  per- 
sonal affronts.  Still,  as  Dr.  Pigou  reminds  us,  some 
preachers  have  been  intentionally  personal  in  their  re- 
marks, as,  for  example,  the  Scotch  minister  who  was 
preaching  on  intemperance,  and  who  suddenly  ex- 
claimed: 

"  I  don't  mean,  brethren,  to  be  personal;  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  be  personal  in  the  pulpit,  but  if  there 
should  happen  to  be  an  old  bald-headed  gentleman, 
late  in  Her  Majesty's  service,  sitting  in  the  north-west 
gallery  of  this  church,  let  him  solemnly  take  it  to 
himself." 

Dr.  Pigou  has  acted  as  a  locum  tenens  on  many  occa- 
sions with  varying  results.  A  clergyman  called  at  the 
vicarage  to  ask  if  the  incumbent  were  at  home,  and 
the  maid  replied:  "  No,  sir,  master  is  gone  abroad, 
but  the  local  demon  is  here." 


The  Dean  once  took  duty  in  a  small  chapel  dose 
to  a  menagerie.  "  Often  when  we  have  been  praying, 
'  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,'  I  have  heard  the  roar 
of  '  a  lion  seeking  after  its  prey.'  "  Over  the  porch 
of  one  of  the  churches  he  visited  were  the  words: 
"  This  is  the  gate  of  heaven,"  while  underneath  hung 
the  announcement:  "  Please  notice  that  the  gate  is 
closed  during  the  winter  months." 
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THE  GOSPEL,  THE  GENESIS  AND  THE  APOCALYPSE  OF  MATERIALISM, 


Two  remarkable  books  were  published  in  Lon- 
don last  month.  They  were  the  work  of  the  most 
illustrious  scientists  of  our  time.  One  was  "  Tho 
Nature  of  Man,"  by  Professor  Metchnikoff,  which 
gives  us  the  last  word  of  the  modern  materialist 
on  the  Gospel  of  Science.  The  other,  "  Man's 
Place  in  the  Universe,"  by  Dr.  Alfred  Russel 
Wallace,  is  an  explanation  and  a  defence  by  the 
most  eminent  of  scientific  spiritualists  of  his 
theory  that  this  planet  of  ours  is,  in  reality,  the 
centre  of  the  visible  universe.  The  two  books 
have  few  points  of  resemblance.  But  they  both 
appeal  to  the  reader  as  attempts,  more  or  less 
conscious,  of  the  leading  scientific  minds  of  the 
day,  to  restore  mankind  to  the  position  which  in 
the  orthodox  days  of  our  ancestors  we  all  used  lo 
believe  we  occupied.  Materialist  and  spiritualist 
alike  minister  to  the  craving  of  the  human  race  to 
think  much  of  itself.  The  ancient  cosmogony,  in 
which  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  all  the  stars  were 
created  to  give  light  to  the  bipeds  who  inhabit  one 
of  the  smallest  of  the  planets,  seems  to  reappear 
before  our  eyes  in  the  pages  of  Dr.  Wallace's  fas- 
cinating pages.  Man,  no  longer  an  insignificant 
cheesemite  on  a  remote  pin-point  of  matter,  is 
restored  to  his  old  dignity  as  Lord  of  Creation, 
and  it  no  longer  seems  so  incredible  that  for  the 
salvation  of  such  a  being  the  forces  of  Heaven  and 
of  Hell  should  be  in  conflict.  It  would  really 
seem  as  if  science,  after  dethroning  man,  the  Mon- 
arch of  the  Universe,  is  restoring  him  to  his  right- 
ful heritage. 

Professor  Metchnikoff's  book  suggests  a  some- 
what similar  train  of  thought,  although  there  is 
little  in  common  between  his  standpoint  and  that 
of  Dr.  Wallace.  For  there  is  in  "  The  Nature  of 
Man  "  an  attempt  to  restore  to  mankind  something 
of  a  substitute  for  Genesis,  something  to  replace 
the  Apocalypse.  Even  in  details  this  suggestion 
crops  up.  As  Dr.  Wallace  restores  the  world  to 
its  central  position  in  the  visible  universe  of  space, 
so  Professor  Metchnikoff  tries  to  restore,  in 
strange  paradoxical  fashion,  some  of  the  so-called 
myths  of  the  Scriptures.  Take,  for  instance,  what 
has  been  such  a  stumbling-block  to  many  a  devout 
soul,  the  excessive  length  of  years  allotted,  in 
Genesis  and  Exodus,  to  the  patriarchs.  Professor 
Metchnikoff  does  not,  indeed,  vindicate  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  traditional  age  of  Methuselah,  but 


*  "  ITie  Nature  of  Man,"  by  Professor  Elie  Metchni- 
koff.      (Heinemann,  12s.  6d.  net.) 


he  most  emphatically  asserts  the  extreme  proba- 
bility that  the  post-diluvian  patriarchs  actually 
lived  as  long  as  they  are  said  to  have  lived  in 
the  Old  Testament.  So  far  from  regarding  one 
hundred  and  forty  years,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  as  an  impossible  age,  this  eminent  authority 
declares  from  that  Sinai  of  Mouern  Medicine,  the 
Pasteur  Institute,  that  there  is  no  reason  in  Na- 
ture why  we  should  not  all  live  quite  as  long  as 
Moses,  or  even  longer.  Science,  he  assures  us, 
will  give  us  back  the  length  of  days  enjoyed  by 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 

In  like  manner.  Professor  Metchnikoff  recognises 
the  longing  of  the  human  mind  for  a  book  of 
Genesis.  He  has  tried  to  give  us  one  up-to-date. 
He  recognises  also  that  men  need  some  support 
against  the  approach  of  death;  and  he  promises  us 
that  science  will  first  indefinitely  postpone  the 
date  of  our  dissolution,  and  then  will  revive  the 
instinct  of  death,  which  will  make  us  welcome 
annihilation.  If  the  compensation  seems  but 
meagre,  it  is  at  least  welcome  as  a  recogniUon  that 
something  is  due  to  us  poor  mortals  who,  after 
having  been  stripped  by  these  materialists  of  all 
hope  of  any  existence  after  death,  have  hitherto 
been  left  shivering  without  even  a  fig-leaf  to 
warm  our  nakedness.  Professor  Metchnikoff  is 
diligent  in  the  manufacture  of  his  scientific  aprons, 
and  who  knows  but  some  future  professor  of  the 
Pasteur  Institute  will  provide  the  skins  of  beasts 
which,  according  to  the  old-fashioned  Genesis, 
were  forthcoming  in  due  time.  In  more  than  one 
passage  the  eminent  Russian  scientist  shows  evi- 
dent signs  of  recognising  the  justice  and  the  wis- 
dom of  the  law  which  denied  to  Adam  the  right  to 
take  of  the  forbidden  fruit.  And  what  is  even 
more  curious,  although  he  expressly  and  repeat- 
edly condemns  the  pious  folk  of  old  who  despised 
and  maligned  their  carnal  bodies,  several  chapters 
in  his  book  are  devoted  to  a  vindication  of  the  con- 
tempt with  which  this  carcass  of  ours  has  been 
regarded  from  of  old  by  the  saints  and  sages  of 
the  world.  It  is  true  that  they  mortified  the  body 
from  an  altogether  different  standpoint  from  that 
of  the  Russian  scientist.  But  the  net  conclusion 
is  the  same.  The  human  body  comes  ^ar  short, 
not  merely  of  the  glory  of  God,  but  even  of  the 
ideal  physical  constitution  which  Professor  Metch- 
nikoff would  have  provided  if  he  had  been  given 
the  contract  of  creation. 

To  those  of  us  who  know,  or,  if  you  prefer  it. 
who  believe  we  know — not  as  a  matter  of  a  be- 
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lief  received  on  the  authority  of  others,  but  as  the 
actual  result  of  our  own  experience,  an  experience 
as  visible,  audible,  and  tangible,  although  neces- 
sarily not  so  invariable  and  constant  as  the  or- 
dinary experiences  of  our  physical  existence — that 
the  mind  and  soul  and  spirit,  or  whatever  we  may 
call  the  thinking,  feeling,  immortal  part  of  man, 
does  function  independently  of  the  body  during 
physical  life,  and  does  survive  the  decay  of  the 
physical  frame  at  death,  Professor  Metchnikoff's 
arrogant  dogmatism  would  be  amusing  if  it  were 
not  so  sad.  If  one  of  the  Ephemerids  which  he 
describes,  which  are  born  at  sunrise  and  die  ere 
sunset,  were  laying  down  the  law  that  the  sun 
that  set  in  the  west  would  never  rise  again.  Pro- 
fessor Metchnikoff  would  not  argue  with  the  Eph- 
emerid,  he  would  smile  and  pass  on.  And  when 
he  tells  us  that  man  will  never  live  again  after  he 
puts  off  this  mortal  body,  of  which  Professor 
Metchnikoff,  like  the  Apostle  Paul,  has  so  low  an 
opinion,  we  smile  and  pass  on. 

But  as  we  pass  we  recognise  the  need — now, 
indeed,  a  positive  necessity — for  the  scientific  veri- 
fication, under  conditions  that  would  satisfy  Pro- 
fessor Metchnikoff  himself,  of  the  truth  upon 
which,  as  he  truly  says,  all  the  great  religions  have 
been  founded  in  the  past,  or  flourish  in  the  pre- 
sent. 

I  do  not,  however,  desire  to  enter  into  contro- 
versy on  the  subject.  I  prefer  to  allow  Professor 
Metchnikoff  to  speak  for  himself,  quoting,  as  far 
as  possible,  his  own  words,  so  that  my  readers 
may  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  Gospel  of 
Modern  Materialism  with  its  Genesis  and  its 
Apocalypse.  We  may  be  tolerably  confident  that 
this  version  will  fare  as  ill  at  the  hands  of  some 
future  investigator  as  "  the  Books  of  Moses " 
fared  at  the  hands  of  the  Higher  Critics,  but  that 
in  no  wise  affects  the  interest  and  curiosity  with 
which  we  listen  to  what  this  nigh  priest  of  the 
Pasteur  Institute,  that  Holy  of  Holies  of  the  Tab- 
ernacle of  Modern  Science,  has  to  tell  us. 

The  High  Priest  and  His  Laboratory. 
Mr.  P.  Chalmers  Mitchell,  secretary  of  the  Zo- 
ological Society,  in  an  eloquent  preface,  introduces 
Professor  Metchnikoff  to  the  English  public  aa 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  new  order  of  the 
priests  of  science  who  in  the  vigils  of  their  labora- 
tory are  working  ceaselessly  for  the  welfare  of  hu- 
manity. 

Blie  Metchnikoff,  who  was  born  in  Kharkoff,  in 
1845,  was  one  of  those  who  left  all  to  follow  Pas- 
teur, the  founder  of  this  new  priesthood.  He  is 
best  known  in  Britain  as  the  discoverer  of  the  fas- 
cinating truth  that  health  and  disease  are  chiefly 
due  to  the  fortunes  of  pitched  battles  waged  in  our 
bodies  by  innumerable  hosts  of  certain  corpuscles 


of  our  blood  called  phagocytes,  which,  when  vic- 
torious, defeat  and  devour  the  germs  of  disease, 
thereby  restoring  us  to  health;  or,  if  discomfited, 
doom  us  in  death  as  the  consequence  of  their  de- 
feat. It  was  from  observations  originally  made 
on  water  fleas  that  this  Russian  student  with  his 
microscope  discovered  this  law  of  life  and  death. 
Mr.  Chalmers  describes  him  and  his  fellow  stu- 
dents of  the  Pasteur  Institute  as: 

A  little  body  of  men,  forsaking  tlie  world  and  the 
things  of  the  world,  had  gathered  together  under  the 
compulsion  of  a  great  idea.  They  had  given  up  the 
rivalries  and  personal  inteiests  of  ordinary  men,  and, 
sharing  their  goods  and  their  work,  they  lived  in  aus- 
tere devotion  to  science,  finding  no  sacrifice  of  health 
or  money,  or  of  what  men  call  pleasure,  too  great  for 
the  common  object.  Rumours  of  war  and  peace,  echoes 
of  the  turmoil  of  politics  and  religion,  passed  unheeded 
over  their  monastic  seclusion;  but  if  there  came  news 
of  a  strange  disease  either  in  China  or  Peru,  a  scien- 
tific emissary  was  ready  with  his  microscope  and  his 
tubes  te  serve  as  a  missionary  of  the  new  knowledge 
and  the  new  hope  that  Pasteur  had  brought  to  suffering 
humanity.  The  adventurous  exploits  and  the  patient 
vigils  of  this  new  Order  have  brought  about  a  revolu- 
tion in  our  knowledge  of  disease,  and  there  seems  no 
limit  to  the  triumphs  that  will  come  from  the  parent 
Institute  in  Paris  and  from  its  many  daughters  in  other 
cities. — (P.  vii.) 

The  Genesis  of  Man. 
Professor  Metchnikoff  devotes  a  chapter  to  a 
review  of  the  evidence  which  seems  to  him  to 
demonstrate  conclusively  that  we  are  all  the  direct 
descendants  of  simian  ancestors.  Man,  he  says, 
is  a  kind  of  monster,  a  miscarriage  from  the  an- 
thropoid ape.  But  how  did  man  become  a  living 
soul?  Dr.  Wallace  believes  that  when  our  simian 
ancestors  had  evolved  a  body  sufficiently  developed 
to  afford  accommodation  for  a  soul,  the  soul  de- 
scended into  the  hitherto  soulless  body  of  the  an- 
thropoid, from  the  invisible  world  of  spiritual 
beings  which  encompasses  us  all,  and  the  anthro- 
poid became  a  human  being.  Professor  Metchni- 
koff does  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  spiritual 
beings,  and  he  is  therefore  compelled  to  resort 
to  the  hypothesis  of  a  freak  of  nature.  He  points 
out  that  from  time  to  time  men  are  born  with  tal- 
ents far  greater  than  those  possessed  by  thoir 
parents.  It  is  possible,  for  instance,  that  the 
miraculous  arithmetical  faculty  possessed  by  In- 
audi  the  Piedmontese  peasant  boy,  or  our  own 
Bidder,  the  calculating  boy,  was  far  more  in  ad- 
vance of  the  faculty  of  their  parents  than  the  dif- 
ference, say,  between  the  most  degraded  Hottentot 
and  the  most  intelligent  anthropoid.  Professor 
Metchnikoff  says: 

De  Vnes  cultivated  for  fifteen  years  the  Evening 
Primrose,  a  plant  of  American  origin  (Onotera  lamarck- 
iana).  He  obtained,  suddenly,  a  set  of  flowers  quite 
distinct  from  those  of  the  original  plant.  They  pre- 
sented such  great  differences  that  he  could  separate 
them  as  several  quite  distinct  species. 
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It  is  probable  that  man  owes  Lis  origin  to  a  similar 
phenomenon.  Some  anthropoid  ape  having  at  a  cer- 
tain period  become  varied  in  specific  characters,  pro- 
duced offspring  endowed  with  new  properties.  The 
brain,  of  abnormal  size,  placed  in  a  spacious  cranium, 
allowed  a  rapid  development  of  intellectual  faculties 
much  more  advanced  than  those  of  the  parent  and 
those  of  the  original  species.  This  peculiarity  would 
be  transmitted  to  the  descendants,  and,  as  it  was  of 
very  considerable  advantage  in  the  struggle  f«r  exist- 
ence, tlie  new  race  Avould  hold  its  own,  propagate,  and 
prevail. —  (P.  57.) 

And  so  man  came  into  existence.  Professor 
Metchnikoff  thinks  that: 

The  facts  seem  to  indicate  that,  at  a  very  remote 
period,  the  ancestral  vertebrates  were  hermaphrodite, 
and  that  they  became  divided  into  males  and  females 
only  gradually,  still  retaining  in  each  sex  traces  of  the 
other  sex.  Such  traces  occur  frequently,  even  in  the 
adult  man,  in  the  form  of  rudimentary  organs  (known 
as  the  organs  of  Weber,  of  Rosenmuller,  and  so  forth). 
—  (P.  78.) 

The  mammary  glands  of  males  are  functionless  rudi- 
ments. They  must  be  interpreted  as  vestiges  of  organs 
that  were  more  highly  developed  in  remote  ancestors, 
among  which  both  sexes  gave  milk  to  nourish  the 
young.  This  function  remains  in  a  latent  condition  in 
the  males  of  living  mammals.  He  goats  and  rams  have 
been  known  to  provide  milk  in  considerable  quantities, 
whilst  married  men  have  suckled  children  with  milk 
-secreted  by  unusually  developed  glands. — (P.  298.) 

Unicellular  Immortality. 
To  this  monstrous  miscarriage  of  an  anthropoid 
ape  Professor  Metchnikoff  denies  the  possession 
of  other  than  a  physical  unicellular  soul,  which 
has  an  immortality  of  its  own,  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  consciousness.      He  says: 

Observation  of  members  of  the  lowest  grade  oi 
animal  life,  such  as  infusorians  and  other  protozoa,  has 
shown  that  these  reproduce  by  simple  division,  and  in 
a  very  short  time  multiply  to  an  astonishing  extent. 
Generation  succeeds  generation,  with  the  utmost  ra- 
pidity and  without  the  intervention  of  death;  no  single 
corpse  appears  in  the  swarming  masses  of  animalculae. 
—(P.  263.) 

The  theory  of  the  immortality  of  unicellular  organ- 
isms is  now  generally  accepted.  However,  there  are 
animals,  higher  in  the  scale  of  life,  to  which  natural 
death  does,  not  come.  — (P.  264.) 

The  sexual  cells  of  the  human  body  are  immortal, 
and  when  they  succeed  in  conjugating  they  produce  an 
individual  of  the  next  generation  to  which  they  trans- 
mit what  Haeckel  called  the  cellular  soul.  This  soul, 
then,  is  really  immortal,  inasmuch  as  the  bodies  of  the 
reproductive  cells  are  immortal.  Although  it  is  true 
that  our  bodies  contain  elements  endowed  with  im- 
mortal souls,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  our  conscious 
souls  are  immortal  ...  A  child  before  birth  pos- 
sesses psychical  qualities  much  more  numerous  and 
more  perfect  than  those  of  the  productive  cells.  It  is 
capable  of  responding  to  certain  sensations  and  of  per- 
forming movements.  A  child,  in  the  later  months  of 
its  pre-natal  existence,  possesses  the  senses  of  touch 
and  taste  and,  within  limits,  the  sense  of  sight.  This 
soul  is  ou.tside  the  consciousness  of  the  mother.  The 
mother  cannot  even  tell  by  her  consciousness  if  she  bears 
under  her  girdle  one  or  two  embryonic  souls.      And  so 


the  immortality  of  the  cellular  soul  has  no  relation  to 
the  problem  of  death.— (P.  269.) 

The  Doctrine  of  Annihilation. 

Professor  Metchnikoff  vigorously  combats  the 
theory  that  Buddhist  or  any  other  religions  deny 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.      He  says: 

I  need  no  longer  accumulate  details  to  show  the  false- 
ness of  the  view  that  a  third  of  humanity  profess 
materialism  to  the  exclusion  of  any  belief  in  survival 
after  death.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  is  convinced  that 
death  puts  no  definite  term  to  existence,  and  that  this 
life  is  no  more  than  a  passing  stage  leading  to  a  life  to 
come.— (P.  149.) 

The  chief  function  of  religions  has  been  con- 
soling men  for  the  inevitableness  of  death.  All 
of  them  were  based  on  a  belief  in  the  persistence 
of  the  individual  after  death.  But  science,  says 
Professor  Metchnikoff,  has  demolished  all  that: 

Since  the  awakening  of  the  scientific  spirit  in  Europe, 
it  has  been  recognised  that  the  promise  of  a  future  life 
has  no  basis  of  fact  to  support  it.  The  modern  study 
of  the  functions  of  the  mind  has  shown  beyond  all 
question  that  these  are  dependent  on  the  functions  of 
the  body,  in  particular  of  those  of  the  central  nervous 
system.— (P.  159.) 

Anaesthetics,  he  says,  completely  abolish  con- 
sciousness. So  does  sleep  when  it  is  dreamless, 
but  it  is  from  sleep  and  similar  states,  in  which 
the  physical  or  waking  consciousness  is  abolished 
or  suspended,  that  the  inner  or  psychic  conscious- 
ness often  receives  its  most  vivid  illuminations, 
and  is  able  to  function  at  a  distance  without  the 
aid  of  the  physical  consciousness  or  the  central 
nervous  system.  This,  however,  by  the  way. 
Professor  Metchnikoff  should  read  Mr.  Myers'  book 
on  "  Human  Personality."  After  he  reads  it  he 
will  hardly  venture  to  say  so  dogmatically: 

The  idea  of  a  future  life  is  supported  by  not  a  single 
fact,  Avhile  there  is  much  evidence  against  it.— (P.  161.) 

What  he  does  not  know  is  not  knowledge!  He 
does  not  hesitate  to  assert: 

Just  as  our  consciousness  comes  out  of  nothing  in  the 
first  months,  or  years,  of  our  life,  so  it  will  pass  into 
nothing  at  the  end  of  our  life. — (P.  160.) 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  advance  of  knowledge  has 
diminished  the  number  of  believers  in  the  persistence 
of  consciousness  after  death,  and  that  complete  an- 
nihilation at  death  is  the  conception  accepted  by  the 
vast  majority  of  enlightened  persons.— (P.  161.) 

If  religions  teach  immortality,  modern  philoso- 
phers have  given  it  up.      He  says: 

On  reviewing  all  the  systems  of  philosophy  which 
have  attempted  so  strenuously  to  solve  the  problem  of 
individual  death,  it  becomes  plain  that  all,  or  nearly 
all,  of  them  deny  the  existence  of  a  future  life  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.— (P.  199.) 

"All,  or  nearly  all,"  reminds  one  of  the  famous 
"What,  never?"  in  "  H.M.S.  Pinafore,"  and  the 
answer,  "  Well,  hardly  ever."  But  the  down- 
thump  assertions  of  materialists  are  in  keeping 
with  the  dogmatic  declarations  ot  the  orthodox, 
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Our  Vile  Body. 

Professor  Metchnikoff  is  on  firmer  ground  when 
he  arraigns  our  vile  bodies.  The  Spanish  mon- 
arch who  thought  the  universe  very  badly  con- 
structed, inasmuch  as  he  himself  could  have  made 
it  a  great  deal  better,  has  a  successor  in  Profes- 
sor Metchnikoff,  who  is  very  much  dissatisfied 
with  our  bodies.  Helmholtz  and  MuUer  are  quoted 
to  prove  that  the  human  eye  is  no  credit  to  the 
creative  or  evolutionary  optician.  "  Its  power  of 
correction  for  aberration  of  light  is  poor."  **Na- 
ture  seems  to  have  packed  this  organ  with  mis- 
takes." But  it  is  not  the  eye  only  that  is  faulty. 
It  is  full  of  what  he  calls  disharmonies.  In  the 
process  of  evolution  we  have  dropped  many  a  use- 
ful organ  and  remain  encumbered  with  a  multi- 
tude of  organs  which  are  no  longer  of  any  use, 
and  which  are  sources  of  actual  danger  and  dis- 
ease: 

A  very  distinguished  German  anatomist,  Wieder- 
sheim,  has  given  in  a  pamphlet  a  resume  of  our  actual 
knowledge  of  the  organs  of  man  from  the  point  of  view 
of  their  descent.  He  has  found  fifteen  organs  which 
show  in  the  human  species  a  considerable  advance  on 
those  of  anthropoid  apes.  But  besides  these  progres- 
sive organs,  Wiedersheim  has  counted  seventeen  decay- 
ing organs  still  able  to  fulfil  their  physiological  function 
in  a  more  or  less  incomplete  manner  (amongst  these  are 
the  decadent  muscles  of  the  leg  and  foot;  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  pairs  of  ribs7  the  toes,  the  caecum,  etc.), 
and  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  seven  rudimentary 
organs  which  serv^e  no  useful  physiological  purpose  (to 
this  category  belong  the  coccyx— the  vestige  of  a  tail — 
the  thirteenth  pair  of  ribs  in  the  adult,  the  muscles  of 
the  ear,  the  vermiform  appendage,  etc.). — (P.  59.) 

In  one  respect,  and  in  one  respect  only,  Profes- 
sor Metchnikoff  is  satisfied  with  the  bodv.       He 


The  human  form,  as  created  by  Mature,  cannot  be 
surpassed.  The  ancient  conception  of  the  human  body 
as  the  artistic  ideal  has  been  fully  justified.— (P.  62.) 

But  when  he  examines  it  in  detail  he  finds  it 
all  wrong.  Take,  for  instance,  the  fine  hair  which 
covers  our  bodies,  as  a  legacy  from  our  simian  an- 
cestors: 

We  may  take  this  as  an  example  of  a  disharmonious 
condition  of  the  human  body.  Hairs  incapable  of  pro- 
tecting the  body  from  cold  survive  merely  as  an  ances- 
tral relic  and  may  become  even  harmful.— (P.  63.) 

As  it  is  with  hair  on  our  bodies,  so  it  is  with  our 
wisdom  teeth,  which  appear  to  be  so  named  be- 
cause it  is  the  height  of  unwisdom  to  have  any 
wisdom  teeth  at  all.      Professor  Metchnikoff  says: 

The  loss  of  the  Tsdsdom  teeth  is  on  the  whole  to  be 
regarded  as  an  advantage.  Certainly  from  the  "physio- 
logical point  of  view  the  part  played  by  the  wisdom 
teeth  is  subordinate.  Their  power  of  masticating  is 
feeble;  the  loss  does  not  appreciably  interfere  with 
mastication.  The  complete  absence  of  all  four  has  no 
influence  on  mastication."— (P.  64.) 

In  man  they  are  rudimentary  organs,  and  provide 
another  in-ooi  of  our  simian  origin.— (P.  66.) 


For  which  SUrely  the  Professor  ought  to  be 
more  grateful. 

Our  Faulty  Inside. 

The  organs  of  digestion  fill  him  with  indigna- 
tion. Why  have  we  not  long  ago  got  rid  of  our 
vermiform  appendix? — 

Appendicitis  is  usually  a  grave  disease,  and  is  fatall 
in  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  cases.  It  would  be  difficult  to- 
find  anywhere  else  in  the  human  body  so  flagrant  a  case 
of  natural  disharmony.  The  organ  in  question  may  be 
obliterated  or  removed  without  disturbance  of  function, 
and,  moreover,  in  its  normal  condition  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  serious  illness.  .  .  .  It  is  no  longer  rash  to 
say  that  not  only  the  rudimentary  Appendage  and  the 
ceecum,  but  the  whole  of  the  large  intestines  are  super- 
fluous, and  that  their  removal  would  be  attended  with 
happy  results. — (P.  69.) 

In  the  legacy  acquired  by  man  from  his  animal  ances- 
tors, there  occur  not  only  rudimentary  organs  that  are* 
useless  or  harmful,  but  fully  developed  organs  that  are* 
equally  useless.  The  large  intestine  must  be  regarded! 
as  one  of  the  organs  possessed  by  man  and  yet  harm- 
ful to  his  health  and  life.  The  large  intestine  is  the 
reservoir  of  the  waste  of  the  digestive  processes,  and 
this  waste  stagnates  long  enough  to  putrefy.  .  .  . 
In  fine,  the  presence  of  a  large  intestine  in  the  human 
body  is  the  cause  of  a  series  of  misfortunes.  The 
organ  is  the  seat  of  many  grave  diseases,  among  which, 
dysentery  is  notable. — (P.  74.) 

The  stomach  is  one  that  the  human  body  would  do 
well  to  be  rid  of.  It  is  not  so  useless  as  the  large  in- 
testine, since  it  is  the  chief  seat  of  digestion  of  albu- 
minous  substances,  but  the  small  intestine  could  take 
its  Dlaee. 

"  Our  Aberrant  Instincts,"  Etc. 

Not  only  ought  we  to  be  without  hair  on  our 
bodies,  wisdom  teeth,  vermiform  appendices,  cseca» 
the  larger  intestine  and  stomachs,  our  instincts; 
are  sadly  at  fault: 

While  the  large  intestine,  acting  as  an  asylum  of 
harmful  microbes,  is  a  source  of  intoxication  from 
within,  the  aberrant  instinct  of  man  leads  him  to 
poison  himself  from  without  Avith  alcohol  and  ether,, 
opium  and  morphia.  The  widespread  results  of  alco- 
holism show  plainly  the  prevalent  existence  in  man  olv 
a  want  of  harmony  between  the  instinct  for  choosing 
food  and  the  instinct  of  preservation.— (P.  76.) 

Our  organs  of  digestion  are  bad,  our  organs  of 
reproduction  are  worse.  The  sexual  instinct  de- 
velops either  too  soon  or  too  late: 

Sexual  irritability  and  amorousness  not  only  appear- 
before  sexual  maturity  and  general  fitness  of  the  organ- 
ism for  marriage,  but  they  remain  after  the  disappear- 
ance of  these.  It  is  remarkable  to  notice  how  profound- 
is  the  difterence  between  the  disharmonies  of  the  re- 
productive functions  in  man  and  the  perfect  condition, 
of  the  adaptation  of  the  same  functions  in  the  higher 
plants.— (P.  98.) 

The  rudiments  not  only  are  functionless,  but  some- 
times,  as  frequently  happens  with  atrophied  structures^ 
form  the  starting  point  of  monstrous  growths,  or  of 
tumours,  that  interfere  with  health. — (P.  80.) 

In  the  male  sex,  the  difference  between  man  and  the 
anthropoid  ape  is  the  loss  of  an  organ;  in  the  female 
sex,  it  is  the  acquisition  of  an  organ  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  human  race.— (P.  81.) 
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II.— THE  APOCALYPSE. 
So  much  for  the  Gospel.      Now  for  the  Apoca- 
lypse.      It  is  satisfactory  to   find  that  Professor 
Motchnikoff  admits  the  need  of  an  apocalypse.    He 
says: 

As  things  are,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  many  people 
decline  to  educate  their  children  in  an  exclusively 
scientific  spirit,  which  is  destructive  to  faith,  as  they 
cannot  substitute  for  faith  something  equally  consoling. 
Perhaps  ideas  of  this  kind  lie  behind  the  story  of  the 
apple  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  the  invention  of  the 
words  of  Jahveh:  "  But  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it;  for  in  the 
day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die.'"— 
(P.  226.) 

If  science  do  no  more  than  to  destroy  faith,  and  to 
teach  us  that  the  whole  living  world  is  moving  towards 
a  knowledge  of  inevitable  old  age  and  death,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  ask  if  the  perilous  march  of  science  should 
not  be  stayed?  Is  it  that  the  attraction  of  mankmd 
to  knowledge  is  as  dangerous  to  the  race  as  the  attrac- 
tion of  rootb^  to  the  light  is  fatal  to  these  wretched 
insects?— (P.  227.) 

To  modify  the  Tiuman  constitution,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary first  to  frame  the  ideal,  and  thereafter  to  set  to 
work  with  all  the  resources  of  science.  if  there  can 
be  formed  a  kind  of  ideal  able  to  unite  men  in  a  kin^ 
of  rehgion  of  the  future,  this  ideal  must  be  founded  on 
scientific  principles;.  And  if  it  be  trae,  as  has  been 
asserted  so  often,  that  man  can  live  by  faith  alone,  the 
faith  must  be  in  the  power  of  science.— (P.  302.) 

The  Scientific  Ideal. 

What,  then,  must  this  ideal  be?  Professor 
Metchnikoff  rejects  Herbert  Spencer's  ideal,  which 
he  describes  as  the  complication  of  the  mode  of 
life.  Here  is  his  own  definition,  which  demands 
not  complication,  but  simplification.       He  says: 

The  rectifying  of  the  abnormal  human  cycle  to  a 
normal  cycle  is  the  true  goal  of  life. — (P.  293.) 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  my  view  be  correct,  that  true 
progress  consists  in  the  elimination  of  the  dishar- 
monies of  human  nature  and  in  the  cultivation  of 
physiological  old  age  followed  by  natural  death,  the 
conditions  for  realising  progress  would  be  different  and 
very  clear,  .  .  It  would  be  true  progress  to  aban- 
don modern  cuisine  and  go  back  to  the  simple  dishes 
of  our  ancestors. — (P.  292.) 

Progress  would  thus  consist  in  simplifying  many 
sides  of  the  lives  of  civihsed  people. — (P.  293.) 

What  We  Should  Gain  by  It? 

Professor  Metchnikoff  thinks  that  mankind  has 
lost  religion,  and  is  losing  patriotism  as  a  basis 
of  union.      He  says: 

Recognition  of  the  true  goal  of  life  and  of  science  as 
the  only  means  by  which  that  goal  may  be  attained 
would  form  an  ideal  on  which  men  might  unite;  they 
would  group  themselves  around  that,  as  in  former  times 
men  were  held  together  by  religion. — (P.  297.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  knowledge  that  the  goal  of 
human  life  can  be  attained  only  by  the  development  of 
a  high  degree  of  solidarity  amongst  men  will  restrain 
actual  egotism. 

Conviction  that  science  alone  is  able  to  redress  the 
disharmonies  of  the  human  constitution  will  lead 
directly  to  the  improvement  of  education  and  to  the 
solidarity  of  mankind. — (P.  301.) 


Health  and  Long  Life; 
Science,  he  says,  is  rapidly  makiiig  conquests^ 
cover  disease.  It  is  as  yet  baffled  by  cancer,  but 
sooner  or  later  it  will  triumph  all  along  the  line. 
But  Death?  What  of  Death?  Can  science^ 
triumph  over  Death,  which  is  the  last  enemy  to 
be  put  under  our  feet?  Professor  Metchnikoff' 
thinks  that  we  can  to  a  certain  extent  vanquish 
death: 

Humanity  v.-ould  make  a  great  stride  towards  lon- 
gevity could  it  put  an  end  to  syphilis,  which  is  the 
cause  of  one-fifth  of  the  cases  of  arterial  sclerosis.  The 
suppression  of  alcoholism,  the  second  great  factor  in 
the  production  of  senile  degeneration  of  the  arteries^ 
Avill  produce  a  still  more  marked  extension  of  the 
term  of  life.  Scientific  study  of  old  age  and  of  the 
means  of  modifying  its  pathological  character  will  makg 
life  longer  and  happier. — (P.  261.) 

Death,  he  says,  is  not  natural  before  140  or 
thereabouts,  and  when  men  reach  that  age  the  in- 
stinct for  death,  now  latent,  will  reappear — so 
far  from  dreading  death,  we  shall  welcome  it  with 
delight. 

Why  Do  Men  Die? 

In  discussing  this  question,  Professor  Metchni-- 
koff  has  some  extremely  interesting  pages.  Death 
is  duo  to  the  phagocytes.      He  says: 

A  conflict  takes  place  in  old  age  between  the  higher 
elements  and  the  simple  or  primitive  elements  of  the 
organism,  and  the  conflict  ends  in  the  victory  of  the 
latter.  This  victory  is  signalised  by  a  weakening  of  the" 
intellect,  by  digestive  troubles,  and  by  lack  of  sufficient 
oxygen  in  the  blood.  The  word  conflict  is  not  used 
metaphorically  in  this  case.  It  is  veritable  battle  that 
rages  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  our  beings.  Dis- 
tributed throughout  every  part  of  our  bodies  are  cer- 
tain cells  which  fulfil  special  functions  of  their  own.) 
They  are  capable  of  independent  movement,  and  also- 
of  devouring  all  sorts  of  solid  matter,  a  capacity  which 
has  gained  them  their  name  of  phagocytes  or  voracious- 
cells.  The  function  of  these  phagocytes  fulfils  a  very 
important  one,  for  it  is  they  that  congregate  in  vast 
numbers  around  microbes  or  other  harmful  intruders 
in  order  to  devour  them.  Effusions  of  blood  and  other 
elements,  on  penetrating  to  parts  of  the  body  where 
their  presence  is  disadvantageous,  are  absorbed  by 
these  phagocytes.  In  cases  of  apoplexy,  where  blood 
is  shed  into  a  part  of  the  brain,  setting  up  paralysis, 
the  phagocytes  cluster  round  the  clot  and  devour  the 
blood  corpuscles  it  has  encased.  This  absorption  is  a 
lengthy  process,  but  by  degrees,  as  the  pressure  of  the 
effusion  of  blood  is  removed  from  the  brain,  and 
paralysis  disappears,  the  health  of  the  organism  may 
become  completely  restored,  recovery  in  such  a  case' 
being  due  to  the  work  of  the  phagocytes.— (P.  239.) 

The  phagocytes  may  be  divided  into  small  active" 
phagoc.ytes,  generally  known  as  the  microphags,  and 
larger  phagocytes  called  macrophags,  which  are  some- 
times active  and  sometimes  still.  The  former,  which 
are  produced  in  the  marrow  of  the  bones,  circulate 
freely  in  the  blood,  and  occur  as  some  of  the  white 
blood  corpuscles,  or  leucocytes.  They  are  distinguish- 
able by  their  oval  shape,  which  facilitates  their  easy 
passage  through  the  smaller  blood-vessels,  and  allows  of 
their  accumulating  in  great  numbers  in  the  exudations 
that  form  around  microbes.    These  exudations  may  be 
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formed  extremely  rapidly,  and  so  may  arrest  infettiorr 
in  the  case  of  many  diseases.  The  i)hagot;ytes  are  en- 
dowed with  a  sensitiveness  of  their  own,  and  by  means 
of  a  sense  of  smell  or  taste  are  able  to  recognise  the 
nature  of  their  surroundings.  According  to  the  im- 
pression made  upon  this  sense,  they  approach  the  ob- 
ject which  arouses  it,  exhibit  indifference  to  it,  or  with- 
draw from  its  vicinity.  When,  however,  an  infectious 
microbe  finds  its  way  into  the  body,  the  microphags  are 
attracted  by  its  excretions  and  swarm  into  the  exuda- 
tions surrounding  it.  The  macrophags  ])lay  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  bring  about  senile  decay.  The  atrophy 
of  the  kidneys  in  old  persons  is  attributable  to  their 
agency.  They  accumulate  in  large  quantities  in  these 
organs,  clustering  round  about  the  renal  tubes,  which 
they  ultimately  cause  to  disappear.  ...  I  am  justi- 
fied in  asserting  that  senile  decay  is  mainly  due  to  the 
destruction  of  the  higher  elements  of  the  organism  by 
macrophags. — (P.  241.) 

How  Death  Can  Be  Kept  at  Bay. 
The  weapon  by  which  we  can  prevent  the  ma- 
crophags— these  policemen  of  the  body — from  eat- 
ing up  the  organs,  which  their  duty  is  to  protect, 
is  by  the  use  of  serums: 

Serums  may  be  prepared  that  dissolve  only  the  red 
corpuscles  of  particular  species  of  animals,  and  that  are 
without  action  on  the  other  organic  elements.  These 
serums  are  all  prepared  in  the  same  Avay.  The  cellular 
elements  in  question,  spermatozoa  or  red  corpuscles, 
cells  of  the  liver  or  of  the  kidney,  taken  from  one 
animal,  are  injected  into  an  animal  of  another  species. 
After  several  injections  have  been  made,  the  serum  of 
the  animal  operated  on  becomes  active  with  respect  to 
the  cells  introduced  into  its  body.  .  .  .  The  serums 
are  specifically  cytotoxic— that  is  to  say,  they  poison 
particular  kinds  of  cells.  .  .  .  Now  it  has  been 
shown  that  such  serums,  employed  in  small  doses,  do 
not  kill  or  dissolve  these  specific  elements,  but  actually 
strengthen  them. — (P.  245.) 

Here  there  seems  to  be  a  rational  method  by  which 
we  may  strive  to  strengthen  the  higher  elements  of  the 
human  body,  and  so  prevent  them  from  growing  old. 
The  task,  at  first  sight,  indeed  seems  an  easy  one,  only 
necessitating  the  injection  of  a  horse  (or  any  other 
animal)  Avith  finely  minced  atoms  of  human  organs- 
such  as  brain,  heart,  liver,  kidney,  etc.,  when  serums 
could  be  draAvn  off,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
capable  of  acting  upon  those  organs. — (P.  246.) 

The  phagocytes,  being  cells  of  an  inferior  order,  are 
less  sensitive  to  these  poisons,  which  accounts  for  their 
victory  over  the  poison  elements.— (P.  247.) 

Hints  on  Diet. 
We  can  assist  the  serums  which  are  not  always 
available  by  drinking  sour  milk: 


The  slow  intoxications  that  weaken  the  resistance  of 
the  higher  elements  of  the  body  and  that  strengthen 
the  phagocytes  may  be  arrested  by  the  use  of  kephir, 
or  still  better  of  soured  milk.  We  should  eat  no  raw 
i'ood,  but  confine  our  diet  rigidly  to  food  that  has  been 
thoroughly  cooked  or  sterilised.  To  strengthen  the  re- 
sistance of  the  higher  elements  and  to  transform  the 
'*  wild "  popidation  of  the  intestine  into  a  cultured 
population,  these  are  the  means  by  which  the  patho- 
logical symptoms  may  be  removed  from  old  age,  and  by 
which,  in  all  probability,  the  duration  of  the  life  of 
man  may  be  considerably  increased. — (P.  256,) 

The  Coming  Rule  of  the  Centenarian. 
When  we  have  banished  syphilis  and  alcoholism, 
cut  out  our  vermiform  appendix  and  larger  intes- 
tine, simplified  our  life,  foresworn  uncooked  food, 
and  drink  copious  quantities  of  sour  milk,  we 
shall  all  live  so  long  that  we  shall  make  our 
politics  scientific,  and  allow  no  one  to  rule  who  is 
not  a  hundred  years  old.  From  twenty  to  fifty  a 
man  will  live  for  himself  and  his  family,  from  fifty 
to  sixty  for  science  and  humanity,  from  100  to 
150  he  will  live  for  the  State.  Then  the  instinct 
for  death  will  revive,  and  he  will  rejoice  to  die. 
Professor  Metchnikoff  says: 

Politics,  as  they  exist  to-day,  correspond  to  the  early 
stages  of  obstetric  practice.  Every  adult  male  is 
thought  tit  for  exercising  functions  so  difficult  as  those 
of  an  elector  or  a  juryman.  The  only  excuse  for  this 
condition  is  that  political  science  is  in  its  infancy. 
When  sociology  is  more  advanced  there  will  come  about 
a  differentiation  like  that  in  medicine.  When  that 
has  taken  place,  old  persons  who  have  acquired  great 
experience,  and  Avho  because  of  their  physiological  con- 
stitutions have  preserved  all  their  faculties,  will  give 
most  valuable  services  to  the  society  of  the  future. — 
(P.  301.J 

Young  men  are  usually  very  bad  politicians,  and  in 
countries  where  they  take  a  large  share  in  public 
affairs  they  do  much  harm,  because  they  are  without 
the  necessary  practical  knowledge.  Their  incapacity  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  great  changes  in  their  poHtical 
views  as  they  advance  in  years  and  gain  experience. 
In  the  future,  old  men  will  have  charge  of  all  complex 
and  difiicult  social  functions.  Thus,  vast  improve- 
ments will  be  made  in  politics  and  justice,  which  at 
])resent  are  defective  because  of  their  insufficient  foun- 
dations.—(P.  295.) 

The  foregoing  extracts  will  suffice  to  give  the 
reader  a  very  fair  idea  in  outline  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  suggestive  books  published 
this  year. 


IL-MAN'S    PLACE  IN   THE    UNIVERSE. 


Many  people  who  read  Dr.  Alfred  Russel  Wal- 
lace's article  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review  "  last 
March  were  immensely  delighted  to  see  a  veteran 
who  had  done  more  than  any  living  man  to  uproot 
ancient  superstitions,  spending  his  old  age  at- 
tempting to    restore    by    science    what    they    held 


by  faith.  The  ''  Fortnightly  "  article  dealt  mainly 
with  astronomical  considerations;  it  placed  the 
earth  and  its  inhabitants  in  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse, and,  at  first  sight,  seemed  to  undo  what 
Copernicus  had  done  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  and  restore  the  race  of  men  to  the  favoured 
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position  which,  in  the  vanity  of  their  hearts,  they 
had  created  for  themselves.  The  central  position 
seemed  to  imply  design,  and,  taken  together  with 
the  physical  reasons  urged  by  Dr.  Wallace,  why  no 
other  world  could  be  inhabited,  seemed  at  first  to 
lend  the  sanction  of  science  to  a  philosophical 
conception  which  science  long  ago  denied,  and 
even  religion  had  ceased  to  claim.  In  short,  there 
being  nothing  in  the  material  universe  outside  our 
earth  save  dead  matter  and  senseless  force,  we  had 
a  right  to  reassert  our  ancient  pretensions,  and  as- 
sume not  only  a  divine  origin  for  ourselves,  but 
a  special  and  exclusive  position  in  a  merely  ac- 
cessory universe.  The  logical  conclusion  was 
that  the  world  was  created  for  us  alone.  This 
contention,  so  consolatory  to  the  world  at  large, 
was  apparently  very  irritating  to  many  men  of 
science,  for  they  proceeded  immediately  to  demol- 
ish Dr.  Wallace's  arguments.  But  now  that  Dr. 
Wallace  has  elaborated  his  brief  article  into  a  long 
and  fascinating  book,  we  begin  to  discover  that 
Dr.  Wallace's  meaning  was  quite  the  opposite  of 
all  that.  For  while  Dr.  Wallace  still  affirms  that 
our  earth  is  probably  the  only  inhabited  planet  in 
the  world,  his  book  from  beginning  to  end  is 
nothing  but  a  long  argument  that  this  exceptional 
position  is  due  to  a  chain  of  happy  accidents  which 
have  concurred  to  make  a  habitable  globe,  and 
which  it  is  a  million  chances  to  one  have  never 
concurred  elsewhere  before,  and  never  will  again. 
In  short,  "  Man's  Place  in  the  Universe  "  is  gov- 
erned from  beginning  to  end  by  purely  physical 
considerations,  and  the  very  nature  of  Dr.  Wal- 
lace's argument  excludes  the  deductions  which 
were  drawn  from  his  "  Fortnightly  "  article. 

The  point  about  that  article  which  probably 
most  of  all  puzzled  the  ordinary  reader  was 
the  immense  emphasis  laid  by  the  writer  upon 
what  he  regarded  as  the  central  position  in  the 
universe  of  the  earth,  or— speaking  more  strictly 
—of  the  stellar. system,  of  which  the  sun  and  its 
planets  are  but  one  member.  The  ordinary  reader 
took  Dr.  Wallace's  argument,  that  we  were  in 
the  centre  of  txie  world,  in  a  purely  philosophical 
sense.  That  the  only  inhabited  orb  in  the  uni- 
verse occupied  its  centre  had  an  obviously  mysti- 
cal significance.  It  was  supposed  to  imply  a  di- 
vine purpose;  it  was  not  likely  to  be  a  mere  co- 
incidence. The  philosophical  objection  to  this 
was,  it  could  hardly  be  supposed  that  a  merely 
central  position,  by  itself,  was  really  of  any  im- 
port in  the  eternal  scheme  of  things;  and  that  to 
argue  that  because  our  world  was  in  the  centre 
it  was  the  chief  object  of  creation,  was  to  ascribe 
to  a  purely  mathematical  and  human  conception 
an  importance  which  we  have  no  right  to  attribute 
to  it.  But  from  Dr.  Wallace's  book  it  now  ap- 
pears that  the  central  position  of  the  solar  system 


is  of  the  first  practical  importance,  and  has  gov- 
erned the  whole  development  of  organic  life.  The 
first  thing  needed  for  the  development  of  life 
through  ages  of  geological  time,  he  says,  is  a  long 
period  of  stability,  during  which  the  conditions 
of  the  earth  have  remained  practically  the  same. 
Now  the  central  position  of  the  solar  system  is 
the  only  position  in  which  a  system  of  suns  and 
planets  could  have  enjoyed  this  stability.  Any 
other  part  of  the  universe  would  have  been  sub- 
ject to  such  sudden  changes  and  convulsions,  that 
a  planet  could  not  have  enjoyeu  through  the 
periods  of  geological  time  such  a  continuity  of 
climatic  and  other  conditions  as  would  enable 
life  to  develop  to   its  present  high  level. 

But,  first  of  all,  asks  Dr.  Wallace,  is  the  solar 
system  really  in  the  centre  of  the  universe?  To 
answer  this  problem  affirmatively  he  has  first  of 
all  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  universe  of  stars 
is  not  infinitely  extended  through  space.  There 
can  be  no  centre  to  infinity.  Dr.  Wallace  declares 
that  the  world  is  not  unbounded,  but  that  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  outside  the  limits 
of  the  stellar  universe,  as  now  known,  there  is 
nothing  but  an  abyss  of  vacant,  lightless  space. 
The  first  proof  is  the  results  obtained  from  stellar 
photography.  The  systematic  photography  of  the 
sky  reveals  an  incalculable  number  of  small  stars 
invisible  to  the  most  powerful  telescope.  Long 
exposure  reveals  more  and  more  stars;  but  only  to 
a  certain  point.  If  plates  are  exposed  longer  than 
a  certain  fixed  period  no  neAV  stars  are  revealed. 
But  experience  has  shown  that  if,  outside  the 
limits  of  the  universe  as  at  present  known,  there 
were  still  more  distant  stars,  it  would  need  but  a 
longer  exposure  of  a  photographic  plate  to  obtain 
their  image.  All  such  attempts  have  been  fruit- 
less, and  even  the  increased  sensitiveness  of  mod- 
ern plates  and  better  methods  have  failed  to  reveal 
new  bodies  in  the  sky.  Photography  points  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  have  seen  to  the  limits  of 
the  material  universe,  and  reached  the  domains 
of  empty  outer  space. 

Another  argument,  still  more  attractive,  being 
founded  on  mathematical  considerations,  is  that 
which  is  based  on  the  comparative  blackness  of 
the  sky.  If  the  number  of  stars  is  infinite,  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  midnight  sky,  instead  of  being 
a  black  vault  studded  with  occasional  lamps,  would 
be  an  unbroken  blaze  of  light,  rivalling  the  bright- 
ness of  the  sun's  disc,  on  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  look.  The  more  distant  the  stars  the 
smaller  would  they  be,  but  the  number  in  any  one 
plane  would  be  proportionally  great,  hence  there 
would  be  no  vacant  patches  in  the  sky,  but  a  uni- 
versal mantle  of  suns,  big  and  small,  and  a  C07i- 
tinuous  firmament  of  blazing  brightness  and,  pre- 
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sumably,  also  heat,  although  Dr.  Wallace  does  not 
refer  to  that.  Things  being  as  they  are,  it  is 
plain  that  the  stellar  universe  ends  within  certain 
limits.  The  objection  raised  by  Dr.  Wallace's 
critics  to  this  argument  was  that  the  sky  might 
be  tenanted  with  vast  numbers  of  dark  stars, 
which  shut  off  most  of  the  light,  and  thus  account 
tor  the  black  patches  in  the  sky.  But  Dr.  Wallace 
replies  that  even  if  the  dark  stars  were  fifteen  mil- 
lion times  as  numerous  as  the  bright  ones,  there 
could  not  be  an  infinite  universe  of  stars  of  the 
same  average  density  as  the  portion  we  see. 
Finally,  as  evidence  of  the  thinning  out  of  the 
stars  beyond  a  certain  distance,  Dr.  Wallace  points 
out  that  whereas  stars  increase  in  a  constant  ratio 
down  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  magnitudes,  the  num- 
ber of  stars  from  the  tenth  to  the  seventeenth 
magnitudes  is  only  about  one-tenth  of  what  it 
would  have  been  if  the  stars  were  as  thickly  clus- 
tered in  the  outer  regions  of  the  universe  as  they 
are  in  the  inner. 

From  these  and  other  considerations,  Dr.  Wal- 
lace considers  that  the  universe  of  stars,  of  which 
we  form  part,  is  limited  on  all  sides.  Of  course 
there  may  be  other  universes  outside,  but  that  is 
a  speculation.  The  point  is  that  the  limitation  of 
the  world  enables  us  to  determine  our  position 
within  it.  Dr.  Wallace  maintains  that  our  po- 
sition is  approximately  central;  approximately,  of 
course,  meaning  many  billions  of  miles  away  from 
the  centre.  The  Milky  Way  is  the  backbone  of 
the  universe,  the  one  part  of  the  stellar  world 
which  displays  a  distinct  structure  on  a  vast  scale. 
That  we  are  in  the  plane  of  the  Milky  Way  is 
plain  to  the  unaided  eyesight,  and  there  are  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  we  are  very  close  to  the 
centre  of  that  plane.  The  stellar  world,  as  con- 
structed by  Dr.  Wallace,  is  formed,  firstly,  of  the 
Milky  Way,  composed  ot  closely  thronged  stars, 
at  an  unmeasured  distance,  outside  of  which  there 
is  an  utter  void;  secondly,  the  more  scattered 
stars  and  nebulse  extending  from  the  fringe  of  the 
Milky  Way  to  its  poles;  and,  thirdly,  of  the  "  solar 
cluster  "  of  stars.  Inside  the  Milky  Way  for  a 
vast  distance  there  is  a  comparative  void,  and  iu 
the  centre  of  this  void  is  the  solar  cluster — a  group 
of  stars  which,  though  at  vast  distances  from 
each  other,  nevertheless  form  part  of  one  system 
when  compared  with  the  incalculable  distances  of 
the  world  outside.  Of  this  solar  cluster,  our  own 
sun,  with  its  planets,  and  the  nearer  fixed  stars, 
are  part.  It  is  not  alleged  that  our  sun  is  in  the 
centre  of  this  cluster.  It  is,  indeed,  near  the 
rim,  but  compared  with  the  vast  distance  of  the 
Milky  Way,  it  is  very  near  the  centre  of  the 
whole  universe. 

Dr.  Wallace's  critics  retorted  that  the  sun  was 
moving  through  space,  moving  so  rapidly  that  in 


ten  million  years  it  would  pass  from  one  side  of 
the  Milky  Way  to  the  other.  From  this  they  ar- 
gued that  the  sun's  central  position  was  merely 
temporary,  and  had  the  significance  of  a  mere  ac- 
cident. Dr.  Wallace  replies  to  this  by  giving  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  the  sun  is  not  moving  irt 
a  direct  line,  but  is  revolving  in  a  circular  orbit 
round  the  solar  cluster,  and  has  therefore  pre- 
served its  central  position  for  ages,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  The  central  position  of  the  sun  is,, 
therefore,  not  temporary,  but  permanent,  and  it  is. 
on  from  this  permanent  central  position  that  the 
orderly  development  of  organic  life  through  the 
ages  of  theological  time  has  depended. 

At  this  point  Dr.  Wallace  leaves  astronomy  for 
the  time  being,  and  examines  terrestrial  conditions, 
with  a  view  to  showing  how  delicate  is  the  adjust- 
ment of  life  conditions  as  we  know  them,  and  how 
difficult  it  is  to  conceive  the  innumerable  indis- 
pensable conditions  of  existence  on  another  planet. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  book  he  turns  to  astronomy 
again,  and  shows  the  physical  significance  of  our 
central  position  in  the  world.  It  is  more  conveni- 
ent to  change  this  order,  and  dea.l  with  this  latter 
factor  at  first.  It  is  dealt  with  by  Dr.  Wallace 
in  a  chapter  on  "  The  Stability  of  our  Star  Sys- 
tem," and  in  his  chapter  he  shows  that  the  cen- 
tral position  is  all-important  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  gradual  development  of  human  life. 
Geologists  and  biologists  demand  as  njuch  as  two 
hundred  million  years  for  the  evolution  of  the 
higher  forms  of  life;  and  not  merely  two  hundred 
million  years,  but  two  hundred  million  years  of 
uninterrupted  development  under  conditions  simi- 
lar to  those  of  to-day,  for  even  the  lowest  forms 
of  life  demand  air,  as  we  know  it;  water,  as  we 
know  it;  and  a  temperature  not  much  greater  or 
higher  or  lower  than  the  temperatures  of  the  earth 
to-day.  Our  earth  has  enjoyed  these  conditions 
for  its  many  million  years,  but  it  has  enjoyed 
them,  in  contradistinction,  with  other  orbs,  merely 
because  of  the  central  position  of  the  sun.  Dr. 
Wallace  points  out  that  other  suns — those  situ- 
ated, for  instance,  in  the  Milky  Way — may  enjoy 
stability  for  thousands  of  years,  but  are  unlikely 
to  enjoy  it  for  a  long  enough  time  to  develop  high 
forms  of  life.  The  suns  in  th©  Milky  Way  are 
closely  crowded  together,  and  observation  points 
to  continual  collisions  and  general  instability.  But 
it  does  not  need  a  collision,  but  merely  a  slight 
rise  or  fall  of  temperature,  to  destroy  all  forms  of 
life.  It  is,  therefore,  unlikely  that  other  suns 
than  ours  have  had  the  long  period  of  rest  neces- 
sary to  enable  their  planets  to  develop  life — and 
even  that  they  have  planets  at  all  in  large  numbers 
has  yet  to  be  proved.  But  even  if  there  are  mil- 
lions of  planets  in  the  universe,  he  argues  that  it 
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is  unlikely  that  one  of  them  has  developed  high 
iorms  of  life. 

Dr.  Wallace  deals  at  great  length  with  the  rea- 
sons why  this  is  so.  The  physical  conditions  ab- 
solutely essential  for  organic  life  are  numerous, 
and  the  subsidiary  conditions,  without  which  life 
^ould  probably  not  exist,  are  innumerable.  Vital 
phenomena  only  exist  between  freezing  point  and 
104  degrees  Fahrenheit,  an  extremely  narrow  limit 
compared  with  the  range  between  absolute  zero 
and  the  highest  solar  temperatures.  Solar  light 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  growth  of  plants, 
and,  therefore,  of  animals;  and  it  is  even  possible 
that  the  light  from  suns  which  differ  in  their  spec- 
tra from  our  own,  would  be  useless  for  this  pur- 
pose. Finally,  water  in  a  certain  proportion  is  es- 
sential, and  in  another  part  of  his  book  Dr.  Wal- 
lace argues  that  the  terrestrial  oceans  were  formed 
in  a  way  which  makes  our  earth  quite  an  excep- 
tional planet.  Finally,  the  atmosphere  must  be  of 
a  certain  density  and  composition,  it  must  support 
aqueous  vapour,  and  there  must  be  alternations  of 
day  and  night.  Even  the  particular  degree  of 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is  the  most  favourable  that 
•can  be  conceived  from  the  climatic  point  of  view. 
Dr.  Wallace  deals  with  all  the  other  planets  of 
the  solar  system  to  show  how  what  may  be  called 
the  "  average  planet "  presents  no  facilities  for 
the  development  of  life.  The  solar  planets,  like 
the  earth,  have  enjoyed  stability  of  conditions,  but 
they  possess  not  one  other  of  the  earth's  advan- 
tages. Mercury  and  Venus  are  too  hot,  and  Venus 
always  presents  the  same  face  to  the  sun,  which 
results  in  a  perpetual  burning  day  and  perpetual 
frozen  night.  Mars  has  only  less  than  half  the 
earth's  light  and  heat,  and  it  is  too  small  in  mass 
to  retain  a  dense  atmosphere.  The  outer  planets 
are  all  uninhabitable  for  many  reasons;  they  re- 
ceive little  light  or  heat,  and  it  is  certain  that  none 
of  them  has  a  solid  surface.  Nor  can  they  have  a 
future  as  habitable  worlds,  as  the  sun's  heat,  of 
Avhich  they  get  little  even  now,  will  be  incalculably 
weaker  by  the  time  they  are  solidified,  and  will  be 
non-existent  before  the  lapse  of  those  millions  of 
years  of  time  which  are  needed  for  the  develop- 
ment of  high  forms  of  life.  One  feature  which 
seems  strange  in  a  book  from  the  pen  of  the  first 
•of  evolutionists  is  that  Dr.  Wallace  hardly  touches 
upon  the  evolutionary  principle  as  an  adaptive 
force.  Thus  he  himself  admits  that  low  forms  of 
life  might  develop  under  the  less  favourable  con- 
.ditions  of  some  of  the  other  planets;  but  he  does 
not  consider  whether  the  higher  forms  of  life 
might  not  have  developed  by  adapting  themselves 


to  these  conditions.  This  point  he  gets  over  by 
giving  a  very  rigid  definition  of  life.  Indeed,  he 
practically  limits  "  life "  to  what  has  developed 
under  terrestrial  conditions,  and  will  refuse  to 
admit  that  organised  existence  developed  under 
widely  different  conditions  from  ours  could  be 
called  life  at  all. 

It  is  by  the  process  of  elimination  that  Dr.  Wal- 
lace establishes  the  fact  that  "  life "  is  confined 
to  this  earth.  Life  on  the  other  solar  planets  is 
impossible;  and  the  stellar  world  in  the  depths 
of  space  is  too  unstable  for  an  uninterrupted  evo- 
lutionary development  to  work  itself  out.  But 
the  restoration  of  the  earth  to  an  exceptional  po- 
sition in  the  universe  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
re-establishing  the  Ptolemaic  system  in  which  the 
universe  outside  was  subsidiary  to  our  planet  and 
its  inhabitants.  On  the  contrary.  Dr.  Wallace's 
book  is  nothing  but  an  elaborate  argument  as  to 
the  accidental  character  of  all  vital  phenomena. 
A  little  more  or  less  oxygen  or  water,  a  differeat 
inclination  of  the  earth's  axis,  a  few  million  miles 
nearer  to  or  further  from  the  sun,  and  life  would 
not  have  developed,  and  Dr.  Wallace's  book  would 
not  have  been  written.  But  Dr.  Wallace  himself, 
dealing  with  the  empty  desolation  of  the  universe 
outside,  shows  that  all  these  factors  are  the  re- 
sult of  blind  physical  laws.  There  is,  therefore — 
and  it  is  a  good  thing — nothing  in  his  book  to 
inflate  our  pride  and  set  us  back  upon  the  little 
medieval  pedestal  of  vanity  and  license.  If  Dr. 
Wallace  is  right,  all  he  has  done  is  to  show  that 
the  accident  of  a  habitable  world  is  a  rare,  not 
a  common  thing.  But  his  book  casts  no  more 
light  on  the  ultimate  philosophy  of  things  than 
does  an  explorer  who  proves  that  some  newly  dis- 
covered island  is  uninhabited  or  not,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  water.  Indeed,  for  those  who  regard  man 
and  his  works  as  things  of  importance  in  this  in- 
finite world,  the  book  is  the  most  disconsolate  ever 
written.  "  Man's  place  in  the  universe "  is 
shrunken,  not  increased.  And  Dr.  Wallace  tells 
us  that  even  our  accidental  advantages  are  not 
abiding,  and  that  it  is  but  a  question  of  years, 
more  or  less,  when  a  shrunken,  cooling  sun  will 
glow  impotently  upon  a  desolated  earth.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  argument,  the  chances  which  have 
led  to  the  production  of  men  are  never  likely  to 
occur  in  any  other  system.  The  world  will  be  one 
vast  desert,  void  of  life;  and  the  serene  stars, 
untroubled  by  the  waning  of  one  little  orb  and  the 
desolation  of  one  little  earth,  will  proceed  on  their 
•ain  paths  throughout  eternity.  It  is  a  pleasant 
picture!  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  gods  will  be  left 
to  laugh  at  the  spectacle. 
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The  Yellow  Bosphorus. 

Tlic  Rival  Ambitions  of  Russia  and  Japan. 

In  the  "  Fortnightly  Review "  for  November,  Mr. 
Alfred  Stead  writes  an  article  full  of  useful  informa- 
tion, with  quotations  from  the  diplomatic  documents 
which  cover  the  Japanese  question  of  Korea.  The 
article  is  coloured,  perhaps,  by  the  strong  Japanese 
sympathies  of  the  wi-iter^,  which  lead  him  to  accept  the 
common  Russophobist  assumption  as  to  the  Machiavel- 
lian persistent  purpose  of  the  Russian  Government. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  very  simple.  According 
to  an  eminent  Japanese  statesman,  quoted  by  Mr.  Al- 
fred Stead,  "  Korea  is  like  an  arrow,  with  the  point 
aimed  at  our  hearts."  To  maintain  the  independence 
of  Korea,  or,  failing  that,  to  secure  Korea  for 
Japan,  is  declared  to  be  the  settled  purpose  and 
the  burning  passion  of  the  people;  a  Japanese 
Korea  is  regarded  as  a  guarantee  of  the  safety  of  the 
Japanese  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Russians  re- 
gard the  independence  of  Korea  from  Japanese  influ- 
ences to  be  of  vital  importance.  "  With  Korea  in  the 
hands  of  the  Japanese,"  says  M.  Levitoff,  the 
editor  of  the  ''  Novi  Krai,"  the  official  Port  Arthur 
ncAvspaper,  "  there  will  be  an  end  to  the  importance  of 
Vladivostock  as  a  trading  port,  whereas  if  Russia  held 
the  Straits  of  Korea  it  would  become  the  leading  naval 
])Ower  of  the  Far  East."  It  is  probable  that  both  of 
these  disputants  exaggerate  the  importance  of  Korea. 
1  f  the  Yellow  Bosphorus  were  held  by  the  Japanese,  the 
importance  of  Vladivostock  as  a  trading  port  would  not 
be  impaired,  and  yet,  undoubtedly,  as  a  naval  base 
it  would  be  somewhat  in  the  air.  Even  according  to 
this  article,  the  Japanese  have  largely  themselves  to 
blame  if  at  present  their  position  in  Korea  is  endan- 
gered. After  the  Chinese  war  the  Japanese  were  su- 
preme in  Korea,  and  for  two  years  the  country  was 
practically  their  own,  but  their  Government  was  not 
equal  to  its  opportunity.  They  sent  a  new  Minister 
to  the  Legation  at  Seoul  every  four  months;  they  un- 
derrated their  unpopularity  with  the  Korean  nation, 
and  they  overrated  their  ability  to  introduce  reforms. 
The  desire  of  Japan  to  monopolise  all  chances  of  money- 
making  in  Korea  led  the  other  Powers  to  support 
the  Korean  Government  against  Japanese  ascendency. 
The  Japanese,  losing  patience,  put  a  soldier  in  office 
who  was  absolutely  without  diplomatic  experience  or 
fikill.  He  planned  a  kind  of  Jameson  Raid  or  Na- 
])oleonie  coup  d'etat,  the  object  of  which  was  to  seize 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Korea  and  keep  them  in  the 
Japanese  pocket,  in  order  that  the  other  Powers  might 
have  no  opportunity  of  preventing  the  Japanese  as- 
cendency. The  deadly  complot  failed  miserably,  the 
Queen  was  murdered  by  a  Korean  mob,  and  the  King 
captured,  but  later  escaped  and  sought  the  protection 
of   the  Russian   Legation. 

Tliis  marked  the  downfall  of  the  Japanese  ascendency, 
and  who  can  deny  that  the  Japanese,  in  some  degree  at 
least,  deserved  the  disaster  which  befell  them?  Their 
coup  d'etat  had  miscarried  as  badly  as  the  Jameson 
Raid,   and  with  a  similar  result.       In  February,   1896, 


Russian  ascendency  began,  tlie  Japane»e  rule  was  cut 
off,  and  Japan  was  herself  definitely  deposed  for  the 
time  being  from  the  position  which  she  had  previously 
exercised.  All  that  could  be  done  was  to  endeavour 
to  recover  as  much  influence  as  possible  by  means  of 
diplomatic  negotiations  with  Russia.  The  situation 
is  now  governed  by  three  conventions:  the  first,  known 
as  the  Waeber-Komura  Memorandum,  gave  the  Japan- 
ese the  right  of  maintaining  Japanese  guards  in  the 
Japanese  settlements  and  in  the  capital,  the  Russiajis 
being  also  allowed  to  keep  a  garrison,  not  exceeding 
the  number  of  the  Japanese,  for  the  protection  of  their 
Legation.  In  June,  1896,  a  formal  treaty  was  drawn 
up  between  Marquis  Yamagata  and  Prince  Lobanow. 
This  treaty  confirmed  to  Japan  the  right  to  administer 
telegraphic  lines  in  Korea,  but  reserved  to  Russia  the 
right  to  establish  a  telegraph  line  from  the  capital  to 
the  frontier. 

The  last  convention  between  the  two  States  was 
signed  at  Tokyo  on  April  25,  1898,  between  Baron  Rosen 
and  Baron  Nissen.  In  this  convention  both  Powers 
recognised  the  sovereigntj'  and  entire  independence  of 
Korea,  and  mutually  agreed  to  abstain  from  all  internal 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  country.  To  avoid 
any  misunderstanding,  they  further  agreed  not  to  take 
any  measure,  such  as  the  appointment  of  military  in- 
structors or  financial  advisers  for  Korea,  before  having 
come  to  a  mutual  agreement  between  themselves  on 
the  subject.  Lastly,  in  view  of  the  great  development 
of  Japanese  commercial  industrial  enterprise  in  Korea, 
and  the  many  Japanese  in  the  countiy,  the  Russian 
Government  bound  itself  not  to  thwart  the  industrial 
relations  between  Japan  and  Korea.  Being  thus 
guaranteed  the  right  to  carry  on  the  financial  and  in- 
dustrial exploitation  of  the  country,  Japan  has  covered 
the  country  with  her  banks,  she  has  made  railways, 
controls  the  finances,  and  owns  80  per  cent,  of  the  ships 
that  enter  the  Korean  ports.  At  the  present  moment 
the  Japanese  have  a  garrison  of  four  hundred  men  in 
the  Korean  capital,  a  number  which  the  Russians  have 
a  right  to  equal  should  they  so  desire.  Mr.  McLeavy 
Brown,  the  Koreanised  Briton,  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Korean  Customs,  and  Great  Britain  is  bound  by  a 
Treaty  of  Alliance  with  Japan,  who  recognises  her 
right  to  conduct  such  measures  as  maj-  be  indispensable 
in  order  to  safeguard  their  interests  in  the  country  if 
threatened  by  the  aggressive  .action  of  another  Power, 

The  preserrt  trouble  between  Russia  and  Japan  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  out  of  a  timber  concession  credited 
by  the  Russian  Government  to  a  Russian  subject  in 
1896,  two  years  before  the  conclusion  of  the  Nissen- 
Rosen  Convention.  This  Convention  gave  the  Russian 
merchant  in  Vladivostock  the  right  of  felling  lumber 
and  planting  trees,  on  the  Korean  bank  of  the  Yalu 
and  Tinmen  rivers  in  North  Korea.  The  concession 
provided  that  workshops  mightjc>e  put  up  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  forests  covered  by  the  conces- 
sion. Seven  years  after  the  original  concession  was 
granted,  sixty  Russian  soldiers  in  civilian  uniform 
crossed  the  Yalu,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  original 
concession,  and  bought  twelve  acres  of  land  in  Yong- 
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arapho  in  the  name  of  two  of  their  Korean  employers. 
The  Korean  Government  objected  to  this  Russian 
settlement  of  their  territory,  but  the  Russians  went  on 
steadily;  they  made  a  stone  embankment  along  twenty- 
one  miles  of  the  Yalu,  put  up  a  factory  and  other  stone 
buildings,  which  are  said  to  include  a  fort  duly  fur- 
nished with  munitions  of  war.  The  timber  concession- 
ists  have  extended  their  operations  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  concession.  The  Russian  Government,  meantime, 
apipears  to  have  been  pressing  the  Korean  Government 
for  the  lease  of  the  territory-  upon  which  the  Russian 
subjects  have  been  erecting  the  buildings  and  extend- 
ing their  timber-cutting  operations.  The  Japanese 
Government  on  August  25  sent  an  ultimatum  to  the 
King  of  Korea,  declaring  that  if  the  lease  were  granted 
they  would  consider  it  equivalent  to  a  suspension  of 
diplomatic  relations,  and  would  hold  themselves  free  to 
act  on  the"  assumption  that  the  whole  of  the  Korean 
territories  had  been  opened  to  the  world.  They  then 
demanded  that  the  Yalu  port  of  Wiju  should  be  opened. 
The  Korean  Government,  delighted  at  the  prospect  of 
sheltering  itself  behind  a  European  Power,  replied  that 
it  Avould  be  delighted  to  comply  with  Japan's  request, 
but  Russia  objected.  "  This,"  says  Mr.  Alfred  Stead, 
"  is  virtually  a  breach  of  the  Nissen-Rosen  Treaty." 
That,  however,  is  to  take  for  granted  that  the  Korean 
Government  had  justification  for  imputing  to  Russia 
any  action  in  the  matter.  This  might  be  so  if  the  only 
evidence  were  the  uncorroborated  statement  of  the 
Korean  Goveniment,  which,  like  most  Oriental  Go- 
vernments, does  not  regard  scrupulous  veracity  as  an 
indispensable  element  of  good  diplomacy.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  Japanese  claim  to  possess  proofs  of  Rus- 
sian pressure  brought  to  bear  in  Seoul.  There  is  no- 
thing to  show,  as  yet,  that  the  question  of  ,Yong-ampho 
is  not  capable  of  diplomatic  settlement;  and,  excepting 
on  the  ground  that  conflict  between  the  two  Powers  is 
inevitable  some  day,  and  that  as  Japan  is  relatively 
s-tronger  in  relation  to  Russia  at  present  than  she  is 
likely  to  be  in  the  future,  she  had  better  precipitate 
the  conflict  rather  than  wait  until  the  chances  are  more 
heavy  against  her,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for 
anticipating  any  immediate  appeal  to  arms,.  If  the 
Japanese  are  prepared  to  recognise  Russia's  position  in 
Manchuria,  the  Russians  are  not  likely  to  make  any 
casus  belli  out  of  the  refusal  of  the  Korean  Govern- 
ment to  grant  them  a  re-lease  for  their  settlement  on 
Yong-ampho,  a  settlement  which  Mr.  Alfred  Stead 
admits  is  of  no  value  from  a  military  point  of  view. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note,  however,  that  popular 
opinion  in  Japan  rejects  the  Manchuria  for  Korea 
argument  on  the  principle  that  Avhile  Japan  has  every 
right  to  stand  for  Korea,  where  Russia  has  no  material 
interests,  Russia  must  recognise  that  if  Japan  gives  up 
any  claim  to  the  fulfilment  of  Russia's  promises  with 
regard  to  Manchuria,  she  relinquishes  many  material 
rights  granted  to  her  in  her  treaties  with  China.  In 
the  matter  of  Manchuria,  Japan  represents  in  this 
matter  the  Americans  and  the  British,  as  well  as  all 
nations  who  stand  for  the  "  open  door "  in  China. 
This  fact  renders  her  opposition  to  Russia  a  much 
more  serious  affair  than  if  she  had  been  standing  only 
for  her  own  hopes  in  Korea. 

A  Tribute  to  Japan's  Fleet* 

In  the  "North  American  Review " 'Mr.  A.  S,  Hurd 
writes  enthusiastically  of  "  Japan's  Growing  Naval 
Power."      He  says: 

"  The  Japanese  are  sailors  by  instinct.  They  are 
secured  by  conscription  and  do  not  volunteer  for  ser- 
vice, as  is  the  case  in  England.      Japan  has  a  fishing 


population  of  about  two  million  men,  and  from  this 
section  of  the  community  she  draws  her  best  seamen, 
men  of  intelligence,  resource,  and  sea-lore,  and  capable 
of  quickly  acquiring  sufficient  mechanical  skill  to  enable 
them  to  control  the  complex  mechanism  of  their 
modern  men-of-war  with  complete  success.  They  de- 
sire no  pampering,  and  they  can  live  on  the  simplest 
food  and  sleep  anywhere;  but  in  their  new  ships  they 
have  more  air  and,  in  some  respects,  greater  comforts 
than  are  to  be  found  on  many,  if  not  most,  British 
men-of-war, 

'*  They  keep  their  vessels  as  spotlessly  clean  as  Bri- 
tish or  American  ships-of-war;  than  this  no  higher 
praise  can  be  paid.  But  in  the  men  of  the  fleet  one 
also  notices  some  remnant  ot  the  savage  fighting  quali- 
ties which  have  made  these  proud  little  people  the 
dominant  military  factor  among  Far  Eastern  nations." 


sThc  Position  of  Japan. 

Mr.  Henry  Norman,  M.P.,  writes  very  ably  in  this 
month's  "  World's  Work  "  on  the  Far  Eastern  situa- 
tion.     He  says: 

"  In  the  past  and  at  the  present  time  Japan  is  un- 
questionably stronger  than  Russia  at  sea,  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea  would  virtually  decide  the  issue  of  any 
war.  Japan,  however,  has  practically  reached  the 
limit  of  her  naval  expansion.  She  is  as  ready  as  she 
is  likely  to  be.  Russian  naval  strength  in  the  Far 
East,  on  the  other  hand,  is  steadily  growing,  and  when 
her  new  and  old  battleships,  now  on  the  way  to  the 
China  sea,  have  reached  their  destination,  Japan  would 
have  but  little  reason  to  expect  a  result  favourable  to 
herself  from  the  arbitrament  of  war.  It  is,  therefore,, 
for  her  a  case  of  now  or  never,  and  in  this  fact  lies  the 
urgency  of  the  danger.  What  Russia  wants,  nobody 
knows.  For  Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  an  indepen- 
dent Korea,  or  one  controlled  by  herself,  is  a  matter 
of  life  and  death.  And  for  this  she  would  and  must 
under  any  circumstances  fight. 

A  Trying  Situation. 

"  The  position  of  Japan,  indeed,  is  a  trying  one. 
Owing  to  her  alliance  with  ourselves,  which  would  com- 
pel England  to  take  up  arms  if  France  should  support 
Russia,  every  pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear  upon 
her  by  England  to  prevent  war,  just  as  undoubtedly 
France  is  doing  all  she  can  to  restrain  Russia.  But 
meantime  the  Russian  naval  reinforcements  are  on 
their  way,  and  when  they  have  arrived  Russia  will  be 
able  to  say  that  she  cam  no  longer  bear  this  uncertainty,, 
and  that  the  matter  must  be  .settled  by  Avar  if  necessary. 

Is  There  a  Solution? 
"  The  best  solution  to  be  found  would  be  for  an  irre- 
sistible combination  of  Powers,  in  which  England  and 
the  United  States  Avould  be  the  chief,  to  announce  that 
they  could  not  tolerate  the  occupation  by  Russia  of  any 
Korean  territory  at  any  time  or  under  any  circum- 
stances. But  there  is  a  rooted  conviction  in  European 
Foreign  Offices  that  America  will  never  go  beyond  the 
writing  of  despatches.  Therefore,  for  some  time  to 
come,  peace  in  the  Far  East  will  hang  by  a  thread. 
Perhaps  the  best  hope  that  the  thread  will  not  break 
lies  in  the  fact  that  in  case  of  war  between  Japan  and 
Russia,  China  would  undoubtedly  side  with  the  former; 
that  this  would  almost  inevitably  drag  in  other  Powers, 
one  after  the  other,  and  that  in  the  end  neither  Japan, 
nor  certainly  Russia,  could  expect  to  gain  anything 
from  a  terrible  and  devastating  struggle." 
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"  Blackwood  "  gives  the  first  place  to  an  account  of 
I'the  relations  between  Russia  and  Japan.  The  writer 
states  very  decidedly  that  the  Japanese  have  only  them- 
selves to  blame  for  the  loss  of  their  moral  prestige  in 
Korea,  which,  he  says,  is  entirely  due  to  their  grievous 
blundering,  unscrupulous  and  high-handed  method  of 
.dealing  with  fche  Korean  people.  The  writer  hopes 
that  a  modus  vivendi  may  be  found  which  would  enable 
;peace  to  be  preserved. 

Tlie  Russian  Naval  Strength. 

There  has  been  so  much  uncertainty  as  to  what 
Russia's  naval  strength  in  the  Far  East  actually  is  that 
a  table  given  in  the  "  United  Service  Journal  "  is  of 
value.  This  gives  the  number  of  first-class  battleships 
as  six—"  Petropavlovsk,"  "  Poltava/'  "  Sevastopol," 
"  Peresviet,"  "  RetArisan,"  "  Pobieda."  Of  armoured 
cruisers  of  the  first  class  there  are  three — "  Rossia," 
"  Gromoboi,"  and  "  Rurik  "  —  while  the  first-class 
cruisers  number  five — "  Askold,  "  Bogatyr,"  "  Pallada," 
"Diana,"  "  Variag."  There  are  four  third-class 
cruisers—"  Novik,"  "  Boyarin,"  "  Djigit,"  and  "  Zabi- 
aka."  The  gunboats  and  other  small  vessels  number 
eight,  and  there  are  twelve  torpedo-boats.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  there  are  many  more  torpedo-boats  on  the 
Far-Eastern  stations,  since  the  three  ships  at  Port 
Arthur  have  seldom  been  vacant  during  the  last  few 
years.  En  route  to  the  Pacific  are  the  following 
■vessels:  Battleships—"'  Osliabia,"  "  Tsarevitch;"  first- 
,class  armoured  cruiser-^ "  Bayan;"  training-ship  — 
"  Okean;"  torpedo-boats— 212,   213,  221,   and  222. 


A  paper  in  the  "  Sunday  at  Home  "  on  "  Explora- 
tions in  Bible  Lands"  tells  of  the  discovery  of  an 
elaborate  system  of  drainage  dating  from  4500  B.C. 
Sanitary  officials  would  probably  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  cities  had  their  system  of  drainage  some 
time  before,  according  to  the  traditional  chronology, 
the  world  was  created. 

"  Mind  "  for  October,  after  a  series  of  articles  with 
titles  as  unintelligible  and  as  repellent  to  the  ordinary 
reader  as  Chinese  characters  might  have  been,  con- 
tains a  critical  notice  by  W.  Macdougall  on  Mr.  Myers' 
"  Survival."  The  critic  considers  the  hypothesis  of  the 
subliminal  self  to  be  no  great  conception,  but  "  an 
elaborate  and  gratuitous  mystification  and  monstrous 
confusion  of  things  by  nature  disparate  and  distinct." 
He  has  no  doubt  that  future  generations  will  accord  to 
Myers  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  mankind,  but  does  not  think  they  Avill  remem- 
ber the  hypothesis  of  the  subliminal  self  as  a  part  of 
his  achievement. 

"  Cassell's  "  for  November  is  full  of  interesting  read- 
ing. The  paper  on  Corporation  Curiosities  claims 
separate  mention.  John  Vandercook  describes  the 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  and  mentions,  among  other 
lingular  facts,  that  vacant  lots  appear  along  the  Ave- 
nue which  are  occupied  by  squatters,  mostly  Irish, 
who  keep  a  pig  and  a  goat,  "  and  reproduce  the  life 
of  the  Kerry  bogs  on  the  richest  thoroughfare  in 
America."  It  is  also  mentioned  that  the  Rockefellers 
have  never  been  received  in  New  York  society,  and 
they  entertain  very  little.  They  are  plain  people  of 
•quiet  tastes,  and  find  their  chief  interests  in  Standard 
,oil  a,nd  the  Bap'tist  Church,.  Many  whimsical  stories 
,are  told  concerning  tbe  Stock  Exchange  at  play. 


The  Jew  to  the  Forefront. 

"  Munsey's  Magazine "  contains  a  very  fully  illus- 
trated paper  on  "  The  Foremost  Jews  of  To-day," 
which  in  some  ways  is  positively  startling.  What 
other  nation  has  or  ever  had  anything  like  the  same 
intellectual  pre-eminence?  All  over  the  world,  in  all 
ranks  and  professions,  at  the  very  top  is  the  Jew. 
To  mention  only  a  few  of  the  best  known  names:  In 
America  there  is  Mr.  Oscar  Straus  (once  U.S.  repre- 
sentative in  Turkey),  now  on  the  International  Peace 
Tribunal,  and  Judge  Lwentritt,  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York;  in  Britain  there  is  Baron  Rothschild, 
Mr.  Rufus  Isaacs,  K.C,  and  Lord  Burnham,  the  con- 
trolling hand  in  the  "  Daily  Telegraph;"  in  Italy. 
General  Ottolenghi,  War  Minister,  is  a  Jew;  in  Aus- 
tria everyone  knows  the  names  of  Dr.  Herzl  and  Max 
Nordau;  in  Holland  one  of  the  most  famous  artists 
is  Josef  Israels,  a  child  of  Israel;  in  France  the  hated 
Jew  directs  the  Paris  Observatory  (M.  Loewy)  and 
pronounces  judgments  in  the  Court  of  Cassation  (M. 
Alphandery) ;  a  Jew  is  a  German  Privy  Councillor 
(Herr  Goldberger),  while  the  influence  of  Herr  Ballin 
(director  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line)  with  the 
Kaiser  is  well  known;  and  even  in  Denmark  the  best 
known  man  of  letters  (Brandes)  is  a  Jew. 


The  "Civilta  Oattolica "  (October  17),  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  now  abandoned  visit  of  Nicholas  II.  to 
Rome,  publishes  an  historical  sketch  of  earlier  visits 
from  Russian  Tsars  to  the  Eternal  City.  Paul  I.,  it 
would  appear,  visited  Rome  as  the  Comte  du  Nord,  and 
Nicholas  I.  was  there  in  1845;  but  a  much-debated 
visit  from  Alexander  I.,  in  1814,  never  took  place,  al- 
though the  pious  emperor  had  repeatedly  expressed  a 
strong  personal  desire  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Pius 

vn. 

"  Public  Men  in  the  Sunday-school "  is  the  title  of  an 
article  in  the  November  "  Quiver,"  devoted  to  an  ac- 
count of  the  labours  of  Lord  Kinnaird,  Sir  John 
McDougall,  Mr.  George  Cadbury,  Sir  Nathaniel  Barna- 
by,  and  other  familiar  characters.  For  more  than 
forty  years,  we  are  told,  Mr.  Cadbury  has  never  failed 
to  rise  every  Sunday  morning  at  six  o'clock  to  conduct 
a  Bible-class  in  Birmingham.  In  all  weathers  hft 
cycles  to  the  school  in  time  for  breakfast  with  the 
teachers. 

■■  Longman's  "  for  November  is  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  light  reading.  It  is,  however,  readable.  Mr. 
N.  W.  Clayton,  Avho  remarks  that  the  three  cheap 
things  in  Russia  are  books,  boots  and  cab-fares,  de- 
scribes a  Russian  account  of  the  English  universities, 
which  is^  on  the  whole,  appreciative.  The  Russian 
author  declares  that  the  English  love  of  sport  is  all 
due  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer!  Paul  Fountain  con- 
tinues his  sketch  of  Canada  in  the  sixties,  and  makes 
the  remark  that  he  never  found  a  better  way  of  es- 
tablishing his  position  with  his  men,  Indians  or  fron- 
tiersmen, than  by  letting  them  see  that  he  feared  God. 
Naranja  Amarga  draws  a  delightfully  languorous  ac- 
count of  life  on  a  Cuban  sugar  plantation.  Miss  Clem- 
entina Black  heaves  a  long  sigh  of  relief  from  the  old- 
fashioned  accomplishments  imposed  upon  girls  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Mr.  Lang  has  his  say  on  the  "Nemesis  of 
Froude." 
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The  Balkan  Inferno. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  devotes  the  whole  of  his  chronique 
•of  "  Foreign  Affairs "  in  the  November  "  Contempo- 
rary Review "  to  Macedonia.  He  has  been  a  long 
time  in  Bulgaria,  on  the  Macedonian  frontier,  and 
what  he  has  seen  has  only  accentuated  his  wrath  at 
the  shameful  inactivity  of  the  European  Powers,  who, 
as  he  says,  despatch  natal  squadrons  to  compel  pay- 
ment of  a  few  thousand  pounds,  but  refuse  to 
put  a  stop  to  a  diabolical  saturnalia  of  blood  and  fire, 
against  which  all  Christendom  should  rise  as  one  man. 
The  only  active  factors  in  the  problem  at  present  are 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  Russia,  and  Austria;  and  unless 
some  new  factor  is  introduced,  the  Christians  of  Mace- 
donia will  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
reforms  elaborated  by  Count  Lamsdorff  and  Count 
■Goluchowski  are  merely  a  mockery. 

An  Inferno  of  Blood  and  Rapine. 

Dr.  Dillon  gives  a  heartrending  account  of  the  sights 
he  has  witnessed  on  the  Bulgarian  frontier.  He  wit- 
nessed the  harassed  fugitives  crowding  across  the 
border,  and  gives  the  following  picture  of  the  state 
in   which  they  arrived: 

"  One  must  be  superhuman  to  be  able  to  look  upon 
■the  hungering  victims  of  Turkish  bestiality  who  now 
inundate  Bulgaria  Avithout  wishing  to  see  every  vestige 
of  Ottoman  misrule  swept  out  of .  existence.  I  wit- 
nessed myself  some  of  those  scenes  of  misery,  and  1 
was  heartily  glad  to  escape  from  them  again.  Tliey 
can  only  be  likened  to  a  nightmare  of  the  soul  which 
makes  one  wish  for  instant  annihilation. 

"  It  was  impossible  to  look  upon  these  friendless 
but  self-respecting  outcasts  who  had  been  hiding  in 
the  forests,  sleeping  in  the  open  air  with  the  ther- 
mometer down  at  thirty-four,  fasting  for  days,  march- 
ing by  night,  and  running  the  gauntlet  of  the  Turkish 
posts,  without  feeling  respect  and  admiration  for  the 
race  which  they  represented.  They  were  people  of 
strong  will,  considerable  but  undeveloped  intelligence, 
and  splendid  physique.  There  were  lovely  little  chil- 
dren there  with  soft  blue  eyes  and  flaxen  hair,  trudging 
wearily  along  without  shoes  or  socks  over  a  road  which 
was  tearing  my  boots  into  strips;  there  were  handsome 
boys  and  girls  with  jet  black  hair,  brown  or  black 
eyes,  and  almost  swarthy  skin,  lagging  behind  with 
hollow  cheek  and  haggard  and  jaded  looks.  Old 
women,  Avith  the  stamp  of  terrible  suffering  in  their 
faces,  hobbled  painfully  along,  some  of  them  bearing 
the  remnants  of  their  possessions  in  bundles  on  their 
backs,  others  carrying  one  or  two  grandchildren 
strapped  on  to  their  bent  bodies.  There  were  many 
handsome  maidens,  whose  comeliness  was  almost 
blotted  out  by  hardships  greater  than  a  West  Euro- 
pean male  could  have  undergone  and  lived,  and  there 
were  many  plain  lasses  carrying  bundles  of  clothing  or 
household  chattels,  or  a  pail  of  curds  in  their  hands 
and  babes  in  baskets  or  in  bags  hung  from  their  shoul- 
ders. The  uniform  sadness  of  these  pictures  was  some- 
times intensified  by  contrast;  thus  the  harrowed  lock 
of  many  a  worn-out  young  mother,  often  a  widow,  foi 
whom  the  faint  joys  of  life  had  vanished  for  ever, 
was  rendered  more  piteous  still  by  the  wondering  eyes 
of  her  pretty  little  child,  whose  back  was  turned  to 
liers,  and  whose  tiny  feet  hung  out  of  a  sack,  its  gaze 
turned  upon  the  scene  of  desolation  around.  The 
new  generation  and  the  old  were  gathered  together, 
homeless  and  hopeless,  exiles  and  beggars.  It  was 
€ven  more  sickening  still  to  note  the  tottering  steps 
and  the  salloAV,  writhing  features  of  the  women  who 
were  about  to  become  mothers,  and  yet  had  had  to 


face  the  dangers  and  undergo  the  privations  of  that 
long  and  terrible  flight.  Other  females  there  were, 
and  they  were  among  the  most  comely,  who  slunk 
back  at  the  approach  of  the  stranger  as  might  a 
criminal  before  an  inexorable  judge:  when  I  was  about 
to  question  one  of  these  I  was  informed  that  she  and 
some  of  her  companions  had  saved  their  lives  only 
after  having  been  subjected  to  nameless  outrages. 
Hence  they  shunned  all  questions  which  would  have 
disclosed  their  shame.  Old  men,  too,  there  were, 
doubled  up  and  blear-eyed — veterans  who  had  been  in 
the  flower  of  their  age  when  the  whole  Balkan  Penin- 
sula was  still  Turkish;  a  few  were  men  of  superb 
figure  and  massive  build,  whose  frames  had  been  shat- 
tered by  age,  misery,  and  suffering,  their  gaunt  arms 
hanging  like  dead  bone  within  its  shrivelled  skin;  tke 
cheeks  of  others  were  coloured  with  the  flush  of  a 
consuming  fire,  but  their  eyes  were  still  intelligent  and 
mild.  Lastly,  there  were  a  few  youths  who  had  been 
wounded  by  stray  Turkish  bullets  or  crippled  by  im- 
prisonment and  torture  in  noisome  dungeons." 

What  Germany  Has  to  Answer  for. 

Dr.  Dillon  puts  down  a  great  deal  of  the  blame  to 
the  German  Government;  and  the  belief  that  the  Ger- 
mans must  bear  a  share  of  the  guilt  seems  to  be  wide- 
spread   among   the   Macedonians   themselves: 

"  '  Why,'  I  asked,  '  do  you  suppose  that  the  annihila- 
ation  of  the  Christian  races  in  the  three  provinces 
was  resolved  upon  ?'  '  There  are  many  plausible  rea- 
sons,' was  the  ansAver,  '  but  the  most  probable  motive 
was,  we  are  told,  suggested  to  the  Porte  by  the  Ger- 
mans, who  assured  the  Turks  that  the  moment  statis- 
tics could  be  quoted  against  the  Slavs  of  Macedonia 
the  Powers  would  never  raise  the  question  again.  For 
at  present  the  Slavs  are  in  the  majority;  they  stamp 
their  impress  upon  the  population  and  the  country,  and 
they  claim  Russia's  aid  by  reason  of  identity  of  race 
and  identity  of  religion.' " 

Non-Turks  All  Agreed. 

Altogether,  the  article  is  intensely  interesting,  and 
gloAvs  with  a  humane  and  generous  feeling.  Dr.  Dil- 
lon, among  other  things,  refutes  Mr.  Balfour's  allega- 
tion about  the  discord  among  the  Macedonian  Chris- 
tians. "  Greeks,  Serbs,  and  Vlachs  are  all  now  in 
accord  with  the  Bulgarians;"  and,  indeed,  they  may 
well  be,  for  the  pro-Turks  have  no  better  measure 
dealt  out  to  them  than  have  the  rebels: 

"  It  is  also  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
Krushevo  was  attacked,  pillaged,  destroyed  solely  in 
order  to  give  the  Bashi-boozooks  a  chance  of  getting 
loot  and  women.  For  it  was  loyal  to  the  Turks  and 
hostile  to  the  bands.  And  when  the  fell  deed  was 
done  the  bodies  of  the  tortured  and  slain  were  left 
rotting  away  under  the  broiling  rays  of  the  sun.  Three 
weeks  passed  and  they  were  still  there,  or  what  the 
unclean  birds  had  left  of  them;  and  in  their  midst 
were  woinen  and  children  still  lingering  on,  suffering 
exquisite  torture  from  festering  wounds,  dying  piece- 
meal, with  no  friendly  hand  to  alleviate  their  pains  or 
to  end  them." 

The  Motletos  Increasing. 

Mr.  Stephen  Bonsai,  in  an  article  in  the  "  North 
American  Review,"  mentions  a  fact  Avhich  is  not. 
generally  known — that  is,  that  the  Mohammedan  popu- 
lation of  the  Macedonian  vilayets  has  largely  increased 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  partly  owing  to  the 
Sultan's  policy  of  encouraging  immigi*ation  from  Asia. 
and  partly  owing  to  the  advent  of  peasants  from  Tur- 
key's lost  European  provinces.    The  estimate  that  four- 
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Mths  of  the  people  of  Macedonia  are  Christians  is  an 
exaggeration. 

The  Effects  of  Russophobfa. 

Dr.  Karl  Blind  contributes  a  characteristic  paper  to 
the  "  Nineteenth  Century."  His  hatred  of  Russia 
blinds  him  altogether  to  the  horrors  in  Macedonia;  he 
implies  pretty  plainly  that  the  Christians  deserve  no 
better  fate,  owing  to  their  dissensions,  praises  the 
Turks,  and  in  order  to  make  out  a  good  case,  even 
quotes  the  virtuous  young  Turks  as  enemies  of  the 
Macedonians.  How  is  it,  he  asks,  "  that  the  preachers 
of  a  crusade  for  the  liberation  of  race-divided,  poly- 
glot, impossible  *  Macedonia '  express  no  desire  to  have 
the  sword  61  Europe  fleshed  by  an  attack  upon  tyranny 
in  Russia?" 

The  reply  to  which  is  that  the  crusaders  do  not  wish 
to  Bee  swords  fleshed  anywhere,  and  that  the  people 
who  condemn  oppression  in  one  empire  condemn  it 
equally  in  another.  Dr.  Blind  is  the  only  exception, 
for  all  his  wrath  is  reserved  for  the  wickedness  of 
Russia.  The  Turks  he  apparently  thinks  are  long- 
suffering  innocents. 

A  Remedy. 

Mr.  Maurice  Gerothwohl,  writing  in  the  "  Monthly 
Review,"  urges  that  the  Western  Powers,  which  are  not 
directly  interested  in  the  problem,  should  intervene. 
He  says: 

"  An  independent  Macedonia,  modelled  on  the  lines 
of  Crete  or  Lebanon,  can  offer  no  harm  to  us;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  first  quasi-indispensable  condition  of 
the  Balkan  confederation,  the  establishment  of  which, 
if  we  encouraged  it,  would  put  an  end  to  our  appre- 
hensions." 

** Nothing  Short  of  a  Miracle''  Needed. 

The  "  Quarterly  Review,"  in  an  article  on  "  Mace- 
donia and  the  Powers,"  sums  up  very  gloomily.  It 
declares  that  any  serious  attempt  to  carry  out  Mr. 
Lasarevitch's  project  would  mean  war.  But,  as  all 
roads  lead  to  Rome,  so  every  other  suggestion  con- 
sidered by  the  reviewer  seems  to  lead  to  war.  He 
says,  "  The  conclusion  forced  upon  us  after  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  factors  involved  in  the  problem  is 
that  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  can  bring  about  a  peace- 
able solution.  In  the  Balkan  peninsula  knots  are  not 
untied  but  cut." 

The  Austro-Russian  Agreement. 

In  the  second  instalment  of  his  article  in  the 
"  Monthly  Review "  for  November,  Sir  Henry  Drum- 
mond  Wolff  makes  the  following  statement  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  agreement  between  Austria  and  Russia 
in  regard  to  Turkey  in  Europe.  He  does  not  guaran- 
tee the  accuracy  of  the  statements,  but  declares  his 
faith  in  the  bona  fides  of  his  informants,  and  argues 
that  Austria's  and  Russia's  rejection  of  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  proposal  that  the  Powers  should  depute  mili- 
tary attaches  to  accompany  the  Turkish  forces  is  a 
confirmation: 

"  Austria  concluded  in  1897  an  arrangement  with 
Russia— rene-vved  in  1902 — which  cuts  the  Balkan  Pen- 
insula into  two  spheres  of  influence — Salonika  and  Ser- 
via  going  into  the  Austrian  sphere  and  Constantinople 
and  Bulgaria  into  the  Russian. 

"  Austria  concluded  in  1902  an  understanding  Avith 
Italy  concerning  Albania. 

"  Austria  has  an  arrangement  wuth  Germany  con- 
cerning the  Balkans.  This  understanding  seems  especi- 
ally directed  against  English  interests. 

"  It  deals  with  three  points.  The  first  point  relates 
to  internal  Austrian  questions,  especially  as  to  the  suc- 


cession; the  second  point  is  a  promise  of  support  by 
Germany  of  Austrian  interest  in  the  Balkans,  as  de- 
fined in  the  Austro-Russian  agreement  of  1897,  and  re- 
newed in  1902,  settling  the  partition  of  the  Balkans- 
between  Austria  and  Russia. 

"  The  third  point  in  the  Austro-German  understand- 
ing stipulates  for  a  Zollverein  between  Austria  and 
Germany.  , 

"  By  these  arrangements  Salonika  will  become  a  Ger- 
man port. 

"  By  an  arrangement  with  Russia,  made  in  1901  and 
ratified  in  1902,  Bulgaria  becomes  virtually  a  Russian 
province.  The  Minister  of  War  is  to  be  approved  by 
Russia,  as  is  the  nomination  of  all  the  superior  officers 
of  the  Bulgarian  Army. 

"  Montenegro  has  similar  arrangements  with  Russia. 

"  Servia,  until  the  assassination  of  King  Alexander,, 
had  no  Treaty  binding  her  to  Russia  or  Austria.  But 
there  is  said  to  be  now  a  secret  understanding  with 
Russia,  which  places  Sei'via  on  the  same  footing  as 
Bulgaria  and  Montenegro. 

"  Tlie  whole  policy  of  Russia,  and  also  of  Germany, 
concerning  the  Balkans,  is  similar  to  their  pplicy  in 
1876.  The  armed  intervention  of  Austria  and  Russia, 
backed  by  Germany,  is  decided  upon. 

"Austria  is  to  occupy  Servia  and  advance  to  Salonika; 
Russia  is  to  occupy  Bulgaria  and  to  go  to  Constanti- 
nople; Italy  to  co-operate  in  Albania,  and  perhaps  in 
Tripoli.     This  may  now  have  been  modified." 

Sir  Henry  declares  that  England  should  take  the 
initiative  in  settling  once  for  all  the  Balkan  Question,, 
as  she  has  a  vital  interest  in  delaying  the  progress- 
eastward  of  the  other  Powers: 

"  That  result  can  be  obtained  without  war  if  Eng- 
land takes  the  initiative  in  settling  once  for  all  the 
Turkish  question  in  Europe.  This  result  can  be  ob- 
tained by  the  creation  of  four  autonomous  provinces — 
Macedonia,  Thracia,  Kossova,  and  Albania.  These 
would  later  form  a  Balkan  Federation  under  the  super- 
vision of  Europe." 


The  Fiscal  Controversy. 

Mr.  Vinston  Churchill**  Manifesto. 

A  speech  or  an  article  from  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
is  almost  a  party  Manifesto.  Mr.  Churchill  is  a  party 
in  himself,  and  when,  as  in  his  admirable  paper  in  the 
"  Monthly  Review,"  he  laments  the  decline  of  the  pri- 
vate member,  he  ought  to  remember  himself,  and  re- 
flect what  cleir  thinking  and  resolution  can  do.  His- 
article  is  about  the  only  one  in  all  the  reviews  this 
month  on  the  fiscal  question  which  goes  to  the  root 
of  the  matter  instead  of  wandering  around  its  tac- 
tics, contingencies,  and  possibilities.  What  is  more, 
it  is  a  straight  blow  for  Free-trade. 

Who  Is  to  Retaliate? 

Against  Protection  in  any  form,  Mr.  Churchill  is  un- 
compromising. First,  he  takes  Retaliation,  which,  he 
says,  is  only  a  device  to  keep  the  party  together.  We 
can  gain  nothing  by  it,  as  we  already  have  all  that 
foreign  nations  are  willing  to  concede.  Nothing  but 
a  prolonged  and  ruinous  taritt"-war  is  likely  to  secure 
more.     And  how  is  Retaliation  to  be  carried  out? 

"  Is  Parliament  seriously  to  be  asked  to  surrender 
the  power  to  tax  or  untax  to  a  party  Cabinet?  It  is 
not  possible  to  conceiA^e  a  greater  constitutional  change. 
On  the  other  hand,  imagine  a  succession  of  Sugar  Con- 
vention bills  fought  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons  amid  the  clamour  of  conflicting  interests!" 
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The  truth  is,  we  lose  pothing  by  not  adopting  re- 
taliation: 

"  Swiftly  and  surely,  directed  and  impelled  not  by 
a  muddled  Government  and  a  harassed  Legislature, 
through  the  agency  of  stupid  and  expensive  Customs 
officials,  but  by  the  steady  workings  of  inexorable  laws, 
come  the  Retaliations  of  Free-trade.  Consider  bountied 
sugar.  Sugar  becomes  cheap  in  England  and  dear  in 
Germany.  Manufactures  in  England  requiring  sugar 
thrive:  manufactures  in  Germany  requiring  sugar 
starve.  The  raAV  material  is  thrust  upon  us  below  cost 
price;  we  retort  by  sending  back  the  finished  article. 
The  German  dumps  sugar  at  a  loss.  We  return  higher- 
grade  manufactures  of  sugar  at  a  profit." 

The    Worn-out   Shibboleth   of   Protection. 

Retaliation  would  merely  become  a  stalking-horse  for 
Protection.  And  what  is  Protection?  Firstly,  it  is 
subject  to  just  the  same  stupid  accusation  as  is  Cob- 
denism — of  being  out  of  date: 

•'Anyone  who  chooses  to  read  Lord  Farrer's  book, 
'  Free  Trade  v.  Fair  Trade,'  can  see  every  single  argu- 
ment used  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Balfour  to- 
day. .  .  .  But  Mr.  Chamberlain's  is  not  new,  and  still 
less  is  it  original.  The  principles  on  which  it  rests 
were  tried  in  the  world  in  all  the  ages  from  Adam  to 
Adam  Smith.  The  arguments  by  which  it  is  advocated 
are  to  be  found  with  their  refutations  in  every 
library." 

Against  this,  we  have  "  undoubted  evidence  of  com- 
mercial prosperity."  What  would  result  from  Pro- 
tection? Mr.  Churchill's  reply  is  picturesque,  and 
strictly  in  accord  with  foreign  experience: 

"  The  first  set  of  tariffs  may  be  framed  to  serve  the 
trade  of  the  country.  The  second  set  will  be  arranged 
to  suit  the  fortunes  of  a  party.  This  to  catch  the 
iron  vote,  that  to  collar  the  cotton;  this  other,  again, 
to  rope  in  the  woollens.  Every  dirty  little  monopolist 
in  the  island  will  have  his  own  '  society '  to  push  his 
special  trade;  and  for  each  and  all  the  watchword  will 
be,  '  Scratch  my  back,'  and  the  countersign,  '  I'll 
scratch  yours.'  Every  election  will  turn  on  the  tariff. 
Something  for  Newcastle!  Something  for  Birmingham! 
Something  for  Glasgow!  See  already  how  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain has  advanced.  Protection  for  the  English 
miller.  Offal  for  the  Irish  pig.  Here  we  conciliate  the 
country  party.  There  we  appeal  to  the  artisan.  All 
who  will  organise  effectively  shall  share  the  spoils.  All 
who  cannot  organise  will  pay  the  costs.  Every  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  will  be  a  dockyard  member.  Apart 
from  all  the  bribery — direct  and  indirect — which  cannot 
fail  to  creep  in,  who  will  dare  to  set  himself  above  the 
needs  of  his  own   constituency?" 

"Pedantic  Dogmatism  '* 

M.  Yves  Guyot  contributes  to  the  "Monthly  Review" 
some    severe    criticism    of    Mr.    Balfour's    pamphlet: 

"  What  is  it  that  Mr.  Balfour  actually  proposes? 
Because  other  nations  have  shown  themselves  more  or 
less  refractory  to  the  lesson  of  Free-trade,  he  proposes 
to  his  fellow-countrymen  that  they  should  inflict  a  fine 
upon  themselves  every  time  they  make  a  purchase — 
an  odd  method  surely  of  fostering  their  powers  of  pro- 
duction and  expansion! 

Fish-wife    Bargaining. 

"  Mr.  Balfour  calls  for  a  tariff,  that  he  may  be  in 
a  position  to  make  concessions.  He  is  like  the  fish- 
ydie  in  the  story,  who  over-charges  at  first  in  order 
that  she  may  afterwards  come  down  in  price  and  seem 
to  be  treating  her  customer  handsomely. 

"  Mr.  Balfour  once  championed  bi-metallism  with 
arguments  of  the  same  kind  as  those  by  wnich  he  now 


seeks  to  advocate  Protection.  The  recollection  of  his 
economic  campaign  is  not  calculated  to  add  much 
weight  to  the  authority  of  his  '  Notes  on  Insular  Free- 
trade.'  " 

Mr.  Harrison's  Strong  Censure. 

In  the  "  Positivist  Review,"  for  November,  Mr. 
Harrison  speaks  his  mind  as  a  Positivist  in  terms  which 
come  nearer  to  being  adequate  to  the  occasion  than 
those  that  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  publication. 
Mr.  Harrison  compares  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  to 
the  coup  d'etat  of  Louis  Napoleon,  or  to  the  action  of 
a  man  who  sets  fire  to  his  own  house  in  order  to 
conceal  his  crimes.  If  ivhat  Mr.  Chamberlain  says  be 
true  as  to  the  condition  of  our  trade  and  our  Empire, 
then  the  attack  on  the  South  African  Republics  be- 
comes even  more  criminal  and  insane  than  anyone  had 
imagined.  The  whole  thing  is  a  tissue  of  roguery 
and  mendacity.  So  far  from  British  trade  having  been 
ruined,  the  marvel  is  that  with  such  tremendous  com- 
petitors it  has  held  its  ground  so  long.  It  is  now 
falling  behind  in  the  race,  and  is  destined  to  fall 
behind  still  more.  This  slipping  back  is  inevitable 
owing  to  the  stupid  arrogance,  the  ingrained  conser- 
vatism and  general  slackness  of  our  people.  The  true 
remedy  for  the  commercial  decay  is  in  pressing  on 
social  reforms  which  the  Fiscal  Problem  was  invented 
to  stifle. 

The  Two  Quarterlies* 

The  "  Quarterly  Review "  remains  staunch  in  its 
allegiance  to  Free-trade.  It  is  entirely  free  from  the 
distressing  malady  of  dumpophobia.  The  reviewer 
ridicules  Mr.  Balfour's  scheme  of  retaliation,  which 
is  "  weak  to  feebleness  and  futility."  The  first 
retaliatory  duties  would  be  like  the  letting  out  of 
water;  they  would  create  new  grievances  and  new 
difficulties  and  every  attempt  at  cure  would  produce 
more.  As  for  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme,  the  reviewer 
scoffs  at  the  idea  that  any  self-governing  colony  would 
for  a  moment  consent  to  put  on  the  fetters  that  he 
would  forge.  Yet  the  reviewer  admits  that  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain plays  a  stronger  game  than  Mr.  Balfour,  if 
only  because  his  wider  outlook  points  to  a  higher  ideal, 
and  appeals  not  only  to  the  pocket  but  to  the  heart. 

There  is  an  article  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review  "  on 
"  Politics  and  Parties,"  which  puts  the  case  against 
any  tinkering  with  our  present  fiscal  policy  very  well. 
The  reviewer  makes  an  appeal  to  the  Liberal  Unionists 
to  act  with  decision  in  defence  of  Free-trade.  The 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  resignation  has  emphasised  the 
gravity  of  Mr.  Balfour's  fiscal  policy,  and  the  dis- 
approval of  it  which  is  felt  by  all  thoughtful  and 
sagacious  men.  Mr.  Balfour  is  now  no  more  than  the 
agent  of  a  powerful  and  reckless  politician  outside  the 
Administration,  and  neither  he  nor  his  Cabinet  has 
any  weight  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  Isolation  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

In  the  "  World's  Work "  Mr.  Norman  writes  as 
follows  upon  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech-making  tour 
and  its  results: 

"  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  shot  his  bolt.  Jf  he  had  any- 
thing more  to  say,  he  would  have  said  it  before  now. 
He  has  added  nothing  to  his  original  pronouncement 
at  Glasgow.  His  dates  have  been  shown  to  be  unfairly 
chosen,  his  figures  to  be  inaccurate,  his  economics  to 
be  amazingly  uninformed.  He  is  rapidly  descending 
to  his  familiar  platform  methods — '  When  I  am  hit, 
I  like  to  hit  back.'  *  Will  you  take  it  lying  down  V 
'  They  spatter  me  with  their  vulgar  abuse,'  and  the 
like.  He  continues  to  ask  whether  we  will  refuse  the 
offer  of  the  Colonies,  without  ever  telling  us  when  this 
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offer  was  made  and  what  it  is.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  cannot,  for  it  does  not  exist." 

The  Future  of  the  Four  Partiei. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Spender  contributes  to  the  "  Contemporary 
Review  "  a  paper  on  "  The  Party  Situation,"  in  which 
he  gives  a  detailed  summary  of  the  development  of 
parties  and  men  up  to  the  present  stage.  He  now 
distinguishes  four  distinct  parties,  the  Chamberlainite 
Protectionists,  the  Balfour  Protectionists,  the  Liberals, 
and  the  Unionist  Free-traders,  or  Free  Fooders.  He 
predicts    that    the   first    two    will    ultimately    coalesce. 


Morley's  Life  of  Gladstone: 

A  Chorus  of  Euloi^y* 

Frederic  Harrison,  in  the  "  Positivist  Review "  for 
November,  is  almost  dithyrambic  in  his  praise  of  Mr. 
Morley's  book,  which,  he  declares,  #ill  prove  a  promi- 
nent landmark  in  English  literature  in  ages  to  come. 
*'  It  is  an  astonishing  piece  of  literary  art;  it  raises 
the  reputation  of  Mr.  Morley  to  the  front  rank  of  the 
prose  writers  of  our  language."  He  doubts  if  any 
biography  in  our  language  can  be  set  beside  it  in 
the  essential  qualities  of  a  complete  and  vivid  and 
artistic  biography  of  the  life  of  a  man  of  action. 
Boswell's  "  Johnson "  alone  can  be  compared  to  it, 
but  "  in  weight,  in  thought,  and  in  range  of  subject, 
Mr.  Morley  is  immeasurely  beyond  the  reach  of 
^  Bozzy.' " 

By  Mr.  BirrcIL 
Mr.    Augustine    Birrell    contributes    his    dole    of    ap- 
proval  in   the   opening   pages    of    the   "  Contemporary 
Review."     He  says: 

"Mr.  Morley's  'Life  of  Gladstone'  is  a  big  book  as 
well  as  a  long  one.  It  is  composed  on  a  generous  scale. 
You  can  live  in  it  comfortably  for  ten  days,  for  it  is 
not  only  full  of  matter,  but  of  life  and  literature. 
It  is  a  roomy  book,  touching  many  points  and  suggest- 
ing an  infinity  of  thoughts.  There  is  philosophy  in  it, 
and  passion,  scholarship  and  party  feeling. 

"  As  a  man  we  do  not  meet  Mr.  Morley  in  the  pages 
of  his  own  book,  but  as  a  temper,  a  spirit,  a  '  wander- 
ing voice,'  he  pervades  it  from  first  to  last.  Not  a 
chapter  but  bears  his  signature  at  the  close.  It  is  all 
bis.  This  is  the  essence  of  true  authorship,  of  true 
iDiography  as  distinguished  from  editorship  and  the 
■collection  and  correction  of  letters." 

Lord  "Welby. 

Lord  Welby  opens  the  "  Empire  Review  "  this  month 
with  a  criticism  on  Mr.  Morley's  work,  which  he  says 
more  than  comes  up  to  our  anticipations.  As  one 
who  served  long  under  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  Permanent 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  he  naturally  turned  with 
special  interest  to  the  chapter  on  Mr.  Gladstone's 
finance.    The  following  remarks  may  be  quoted: 

"Mr.  Morley  tells  the  story  [of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
finance]  most  skilfully  and  impressively.  .  .  .  Men 
who,  at  the  present  moment,  are  hesitating  over  the 
proposal  to  revert  to  taxes  on  consumption  and  re- 
strictive legislation  would  do  well  to  read  this  mas- 
terly chapter  on   finance." 

Of  Mr.  Gladstone's  amazing  memory  Lord  Welby 
says  that: 

"  Facts  and  figures  were  packed  there  ready  for  im- 
mediate use,  and,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  facts 
and  figures  stored  half  a  century  before  were  as  avail- 


able as  those  of  yesterday.  .  .  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a 
model— I  might  say  fascinating— chief.  He  was  exact- 
ing. His  standard  of  duty  was  high,  and  he  impressed 
it  on  his  subordinates.  He  expected  them  to  know 
their  business,  to  devote  themselves  to  it;  and  he 
marked  with  severity  omissions,  and  especially  want 
of  exactness.  .  .  Mr.  Morley's  work  places  Mr.  Glad- 
stone on  a  pedestal  from  which  he  will  not  be  re- 
moved," 

Sir  Wemyss  Rcid. 

Sir  Wemyss  Reid,  in  his  Chronique  in  the  "  Nine- 
teenth Century,"  says  of  Mr.  Morley's  Life: 

"Its  accomplishment  is  almost  a  marvel;  for  the 
biographer  has  overridden  all  his  difficulties  with  what 
seems  to  be  triumphant  ease,  an  ease,  however,  se- 
cured by  an  expenditure  of  labour  hardly  to  be  de- 
scribed in  words.  As  a  political  biography,  which  per- 
haps is  almost  more  of  a  history  than  a  biography, 
I  repeat,  Mr.  Morley  can  rightly  claim  to  have  pro- 
duced a  masterpiece." 

The  "Quarterly/' 

The  "  Quarterly  Review  "  is  enthusiastic  about  Mr. 
Morley's  book.  It  says  that  it  is  by  this  biography 
that  Mr.  Morley  may  claim  to  be  finally  judged,  both 
as  a  man  of  letters  and  as  a  man  of  affairs: 

"  Mr.  Morley  has  discharged  his  supremely  difficult 
task  with  consummate  skill  and  discretion.  In  all  his 
long  and  brilliant  career  as  a  man  of  letters,  he  has 
seldom,  perhaps  never,  wi'itten  with  a  more  sustained 
ethical  fervour,  or  a  more  triumphant  literary  dex- 
terity, with  a  shrewder  insight  into  motive  and  char- 
acter, a  defter  adjustment  of  literary  and  historical 
'  values,'   or  a  more  judicious  handling  of  materials." 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  reviewer  de- 
clares that  he  cannot  place  Mr.  Morley's  biography 
in  any  class  lower  than  the  first.  It  is  a  great  portrait 
of  a  great  man.  It  even  seems  to  have  converted 
the  "  Quarterly  Review "  to  a  despairing  admiration 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  whom  it  certainly  did  not  worship 
during  his  life.  It  laments  that  the  ideas  which  he 
represented  have  lost  some  of  their  influence.     It  says: 

"  He  stood  for  one  ideal — the  rarer  one  by  far— in 
political  life  and  action,  as  Bismark,  his  greatest  con-* 
temporary,  stood  for  the  other— the  commoner  and  the 
more  acceptable  to  the  natural  man.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  gospel  of  force,  nakedly  avowed,  the  policy  of 
blood  and  iron  ruthlessly  pursued,  the  ethics  of 
Machiavelli  combined  with  the  duplicity  of  our  own 
Elizabeth;  on  the  other,  a  sustained  conviction  that 
what  is  wrong  in  private  life  cannot  be  right  in 
public  life,  a  large  and  expanding  love  of  freedom, 
a  life-long  endeavour  to  raise  politics  to  the  ethical 
level  of  Christianity  itself— in  a  word,  the  materialism 
of  politics  contrasted  with  their  idealism." 

'♦Blackwood.'* 

"  Blackwood  "  is  too  inveterate  a  partisan  to  allow 
the  "  Life  "  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  appear  without  pub- 
lishing more  or  less  hostile  criticism  upon  the  life  and 
career  of  the  statesman  for  whom  it  never  had  a  good 
word.  It  devotes  several  pages  to  a  very  depreciatory 
account  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  statesmanship.  All  his 
vast  intellectual  power,  it  says,  was  absorbed  in  burst- 
ing through  the  thick  panoply  of  prejudice  with  which 
he  started  in  life.  Considering  that  his  youthful  pre- 
judices were  imbibed  from  the  party  of  which  "Black- 
wood "  has  ever  been  the  champion,  this  is  rather  un- 
grateful. Not  even  "  Blackwood's  "  prejudice  is  proof 
against  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Morley's  work.  It  accepts 
his  book  with  gratitude. 
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Gladstone  as  Foreiga  Minister* 

Mr.  E.  T.  Cook  writes  in  the  "  Monthly  Review " 
on  "  Mr.  Gladstone  as  Foreign  Minister."  He  says  that 
Mr.  Gladstone's  effort  to  keep  down  the  expenditure 
on  the  Army  and  Navy  was  both  an  effect  and  cause 
of  his  desire  to  prevent  any  extension  of  the  Empire; 
his  reluctance  to  face  the  inevitable  involved  some 
serious  lapses.  Mr.  Cook  suggests  that  if  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  not  been  the  greatest  Home  Minister  ot 
our  time  he  might  have  been  a  great  Foreign  Minister, 


On  the  War  Commission. 

Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson  contributes  to  the  "Quarterly 
Review  "  an  article,  "The  Cabinet  and  the  War  Office," 
which  deals  with  ungloved  hands  both  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Commission.  He  quotes  Mr.  'George 
Wyndham's  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
October  28,  that  the  policy  which  the  Government 
adopted  was  deliberately  adopted  with  the  fullest 
knowledge  of  all  that  it  might  involve,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds with  ruthless  cruelty  to  point  out  how  utterly 
the  Government  failed  to  realise  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  which  they  had  so  recklessly  undertaken. 

The  Government  Proved  a  Failure. 
It  is  plain  that  the  Government  stands  convicted  of 
failure  to  harmonise  strategy  and  policy,  and  from  June 
8  to  September  8  the  Cabinet  deliberately  neglected 
the  most  important  part  of  all  the  strategical  advice 
which  it  received.  Mr.  Wilkinson  defends  Lord  Wolse- 
ley  against  the  censure  of  the  Commission  by  pointing 
out  that  although  the  reinforcements  which  he  re- 
commended in  June  were  shown  to  be  ludicrously  in- 
adequate in  September,  this  hardly  justifies  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Commission  that  ten  policemen  at  the 
beginning  of  a  riot  may  be  better  than  forty  after  it 
has  been   given   time  to   develop. 

A  Feeble  and  Halting  Inquiry. 

He  complains  that  the  Commission  dealt  haltingly 
and  feebly  with  the  question  before  them. 

"  The  terms  in  which  the  Report  expresses  these 
balanced  and  guarded  opinions  reflect  the  character 
and  composition  of  the  Commission,  its  members 
were  sincere,  impartial,  considerate,  reluctant  to  cen- 
sure anyone. 

"  They  were  conscious  that  they  were  treating  a  dis- 
eased organism;  but  their  diagnosis  was  uncertain, 
their  prescription  for  treatment  timid  and  tentative. 
The  nation  that  should  attempt  to  cure  itself  according 
to  such  halting  advice  would  become  a  confirmed  in- 
valid. If  a  remedy  is  to  be  found,  it  must  be  based 
upon  a  diagnosis  guided  by  principles  beyond  the  reach 
of  controversy." 

And   he  maintains: 

"  The  excuses,  therefore,  set  up  by  the  Commission 
in  palliation  of  judgment  on  the  action  of  the  Cabinet 
cannot  be  admitted;  and  the  judgment  must  stand 
that  the  Cabinet  as  a  body,  and  Lord  Lansdowne  in 
particular,  failed  in  discharging  their  prime  duty  to 
the  nation  in  regard  to  preparation  for  the  war,  namely, 
that  of  maintaining  the  harmony  between  their  policy 
and  their  military  preparations." 

Mr.  Brodrick's  Blunder. 

He  points  out  the  evidence  which  convicts  Mr.  Brod- 

rick   of   having   overruled    the   view   of   Lord    Roberts 

on  the  vital  question  of  organisation,  for  Mr.  Brodrick 

thinks  that  he  understands  the  "  brain  "  of  an  army 


better  than  the  man  to  whose  unparalleled  record  he 
pays  a  verbal  tribute  of  admiration.  Mr.  Wilkinson 
says: 

"  If  Mr.  Brodrick  had  been  willing  to  be  guided  by 
military  opinion  he  would  have  found  that  Lord 
Roberts,  in  consultation  with  Sir  Henry  Brackenbury, 
would  draft  in  a  single  day  the  Order  in  Council  needed 
to  place  both  the  military  administration  and  the 
command  of  the. army  upon  a  sound  footing." 

He  objects  to  the  proposal  to  give  executive  autho- 
rity to  a  Commission  or  a  Board,  as  the  War  Office 
Council  gives  all  the  needed  facility  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mutual  understanding  between  the  heads  of 
departments, 

▼by  Not  Indict  the  Ministers? 

Mr.  J.  W.  Fortescue,  writing  in  "  Macmillan's  "  on 
"  The  War  Commission  and  Afterwards,"  concentrates 
his  attention  on  Ministerial  responsibility.  He  objects 
to  the  present  system  of  injustice  to  British  officers  and 
impunity  to  British  Ministers.     He  says: 

"  The  only  remedy  is  to  insist  that  Ministers  shall 
be  as  hable  to  trial  for  incompetence  or  misconduct 
as  officers;  and  that  upon  conviction  before  a  jury  they 
shall  be  subject  to  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  to  such 
detention  as  will  permanently  secure  the  country  from 
the  dangers  of  their  imbecility." 


Mr.  Chamberlain :   A  Master  Worker. 

Mr.  Harold  Begbie,  in  the  "  Pall  Mall  Magazine," 
begins  what  is  quite  the  most  interesting  article  on 
Mr.  Chamberlain  that  has  appeared  for  a  long  time, 
possibly  at  any  time  hitherto,  by  recalling  some  words 
uttered  by  Matthew  Arnold  in  1887—"  I  think  the  man 
with  a  future  is  Chamberlain."  "  Matthew  Arnold," 
says  Mr.  Begbie,  "  imew  the  Mr.  Chamberlain  of  whom 
the  public  may  almost  be  said  to  know  nothing." 
And  certainly  in  his  article  Mr.  Begbie  goes  full  tilt 
at  many  of  the  widely-accepted  views  of  the  ex-Colonial 
Secretary's  character. 

The  Greatest  Man  Mr.  Chamberlain  Ever  Met. 

"  I  remember  asking  Mr.  Chamberlain  once  whom  he 
regarded  as  the  greatest  man  he  had  ever  met.  He 
answered  with  quiet  and  as  it  were  reverent  sincerity: 
'  Mr.  Gladstone— a  marvellous,  an  extraordinary  per- 
sonality,' Then  he  added— I  can  recall  the  very  words: 
'  And  yet,  when  one  reads  again  those  Midlothian 
speeches  which  once  set  everybody  on  fire,  it  is  aston- 
ishing to  find  how  very  little  real  and  solid  substance 
they  contain.  One  realises  in  reading  those  speeches 
the  extraordinary  spell  of  his  character.'  " 

Some  people  may  have  been  making  a  strangely  simi- 
lar criticism  about  some  more  recent  speeches  that 
also  set  everybody  on  fire. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  Most  Striking  Characteristic. 

The  dominant  characteristic  which  Mr.  Begbie  sees 
in  this   "master  worker"   is  frankness: 

"  The  popular  notion  of  secretiveness,  of  sinister 
plotting,  of  Machiavellian  subtlety,  is  as  false  as  the 
caricature  which  presents  him  as  a  lean  and  hungry- 
looking  man  with  thin  lips  and  sharp,  querulous  chin. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  does  not  plot;  he  does  not  whisper 
black  thoughts  to  his  subliminal  consciousness.  When 
the  public  supposed  him  to  be  hatching  diabolical 
surprises  during  the  present  autumn  he  was  taking  new 
meadow-land  into  his  garden,  and  thinking  nothing  at 
all  of  the  '  campaign  of  rhetoric' 
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"  '  Do  you  think  of  your  work  while  you  are  garden- 
ing?' I  asked  him. 

"'Good  gracious,  no!'  he  said,  smiling  delightedly. 
'  My   garden   is   my   forgetfulness.' 

"  Like  Bismack  he  loves  old  trees,   tumbling  lawns, 
a  garden  seat,  and  all  the  infinite  vivacity  of  nature. 
With  something  of  a  like  detachment  he  talks  about 
politics  and  flowers  in  the  same  breath." 
His  Second  Chief  Characteristic. 

Mr.  Begbie  continues: 

"  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  one  of  the  most  restful  men 
I  have  ever  met.  There  is  no  flurry  or  haste  or  bustle 
in  his  manner.  He  is  what  our  grandfathers  would 
have  called  '  a  dry  stick.'  His  voice  in  conversation 
has  a  quizzical  tone,  his  wit  is  dry,  his  manner  is 
that  of  a  shrewd  and  somewhat  bored  observer  rather 
than  that  of  an  active  participant.  He  leans  back  in 
his  chair,  sitting  rather  low,  his  hands  folded,  his 
eyes  studying  those  about  him  with  quiet  contemplat- 
ive interest." 

Mrs.  Chamberlain,  and  His  Home  Life. 
Without  laying  himself  open  to  one  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's greatest  objections  to  modem  journalism,  Mr. 
Begbie  thinks  he  may  say  a  few  words  as  the  happy 
life  at  Highbury.  Mrs.  Chamberlain  "  is  one  of  those 
gentle,  sweet-voiced  women  Avho  make  their  guests 
welcome  without  words,  and  at  home  without  fuss." 
It  is  easy  to  believe  that  "  the  united  and  deeply 
affectionate  household  of  Highbury  has  been  the  states- 
man's principal  support  throughout  his  stormful  and 
momentous  life,  and  that  no  one  can  form  an  adequate 
estimate  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  character  until  they 
have  seen  him  in  the  midst  of  his  family." 

Some  of  His  Political  Views. 

Asked  who  would  lead  the  Liberals  should  the  Union- 
ists be  defeated,  Mr.  Chamberlain  said: 

"  '  I  don't  know,  but  I  know  very  w^eli  who  ought 
to  lead  them.' 

"'Who?' 

"  'Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman.  Who  else  has 
done  the  work?  Who  else  has  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
fighting?  I  don't  like  his  views,  but  I  respect  the 
man.  He  has  fought,  on  the  whole,  openly  and  frankly 
for  Little  Englandism.  I  can  understand  his  methods. 
But,'  he  went  on,  '  I  can't  understand,  and  I  don't 
like,  the  methods  of  the  Liberal   Imperialists.'  " 

He  is  '•  a  warm  friend  of  that  most  noble  and 
gracious  Liberal,  Mr.  John  Morley;  and  yet  he  has 
attacked  the  Morley  gospel  pitilessly  and  even  cruelly, 
while  he  has  said  very  little  about  the  newer  gospel 
of  Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir  Edward  (xrey— for  which  he 
has  a  profound  contempt."  He  even  understands  the 
"Little-England   doctrine." 

Mr.  Begbie  is  particularly  severe  on  the  "  base  and 
unworthy  tarradiddle  "  v/hich  makes  him  out  "  a  green- 
eyed  traitor"  to  Mr.  Balfour: 

"  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  not  jealous  of  Mr.  Balfour,  and 
he  makes  a  mock  of  those  stupid  people  who  regard 
the  Prime  Minister  as  a  weak   man. 

"*A  weak  man!'  he  once  exclaimed  to  me.  'Who 
but  the  strongest  of  men  could  haA^e  got  the  Education 
Bill    through    the    House    of    Commons?'  " 

A  Pen   Portrait   of  Mr.   Chamberlain. 

Both  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Balfour,  we  are  told, 

have   suffered   at   the   hands    of   the    caricaturist.     Mr. 

Chamberlain  is  no  thin-lipped,  lean  and  hungry  Cassius. 

Rather  he  is  "  substantially  clothed  with  mortal  flesh, 


and  has  features  that  correspond  with  his  bulk.  The 
nose  is  broad  and  strong,  even  solid,  denoting  strength 
and  power  rather  than  eagerness  and  activity.  The  lips 
are  markedly  full,  a  little  bitter,  perhaps — not,  however, 
vengefully  acrid.  .  The  chin  is  broad  and  strong, 
full  of  alertness,  but  steady  and  restrained.  The  eyes, 
which  are  the  most  notable  features  in  his  face,  are  grey 
and  shrewd  and  kindly.  .  .  They  are  rather  tired 
eyes,  and  only  when  the  laughter  comes  into  them  do 
they  reveal  the  mind's  agility.  His  complexion  is 
bronzed,  with  beneath  it  that  tint  of  greyness  whicii 
is  so  strong  and  dominant  in  the  face  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  in  almost  all  hard  workers.  .  .  The 
face  is  charming,  in  some  respects  beautiful." 

His  most  remarkable  physical  characteristic,  how- 
ever, is  the  poise  of  his  head.  "  It  is  the  kind  of 
head  which  one  cannot  imagine  thrown  bnck  either 
in  righteous  indignation  or  in  justifiable  pride.  It  if^ 
essentially  a  watcher's  head,  the  head  of  a  man  never 
carried  away  by  gusts  of  emotion,  always  intent  upon 
something  ahead." 

He  reads  most  of  the  Opposition  journals,  we  are 
told,  except  (now)  the  "  Daily  News."  "  Do  you  feel 
all  this  personal  abuse  and  calumny?"  Mr.  Begbie 
asked  him.  "  Well,  one  would  rather  have  it  other- 
wise, perhaps,"  was  the  reply;  "  but  since  it  is  there, 
well !" 


Labour  and  Frce-1  rade. 

Mr.  John  Burns,  M.P.,  has  a.  first-class  fighting 
article  in  the  "  Independent  Review "  on  "  Labour 
and  Free-trade." 

Mr.  Burns,  as  a  true  Imperialist,  declares  his  adhesion 
to  Burke's  standard  of  helping  the  Colonies: 

"  My  hold  of  the  Colonies  is  in  the  closer  affection 
which  grows  from  common  names,  from  kindred  blood, 
from  similar  privileges  and  equal  protection.  Those 
are  ties  which,  though  light  as  air,  are  as  strong  as 
links  of  iron.  .  .  Do  not  entertain  so  weak  an  im- 
agination as  that  your  registers  and  your  bonds,  your 
affidavits  and  your  sufferances,  your  sockets  and  your 
clearances,  are  what  form  the  great  securities  of  your 
commerce." 

A  tax  on  tea,  Mr.  Burns  says,  costs  us  the  richest 
portion  of  the  world's  surface,  and  a  tax  on  British 
food  for  Colonial  people  will  make  for  Imperial  dis- 
content and  dissolution.  Mr.  Burns  will  have  none 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  or  Mr.  Balfour's  figures.  The 
foundation  of  1872  leads  him  to  say  that  that  year  is 
the  "  jumping-off  place  for  this  last  dervishes'  raid 
into  the  peaceful  domain  of  trade  sUitistics  and  in- 
du  ;trial   expansion." 

Mr.  Balfour's  pamphlet  leaves  out  coal,  and  machin- 
ery, and  shipping: 

"  In  the  matter  of  coal  (bunker  and  other  sorts) , 
this  is  one-fourth  of  our  total  output,  viz.,  fifty-eight 
millions,  and  gives  employment  to  200,000  men  directly, 
and  a  larger  number  otherwise.  Why  machinery  was 
excluded  I  do  not  know,  except  that  it  has  risen  from 
£8,000,000  in  the  blessed  year  1872  to  £19,619,000  in 
1900. 

Record    in   Shipping. 

"  And  what  has  shipping  done  that  it  should  be 
excluded  from  our  export  trade?  Mr.  Balfour  ought 
to  know;  that  we  have  sold  in  the  past  twenty-eight 
years  no  less  than  7,643  second-hand  steamers  and  sail- 
ing vessels  to  foreigners.  He  should  not  have  conven- 
iently   forgotten     that,     since     1870,     we     have    made 
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21,000,000  tons  of  new  shipping,  and,  during  its  con- 
struction, not  a  single  vessel  has  been  built  by  the 
foreigner  direct  for  this  country.  He  also  might  have 
remembered  that  it  is  not  at  all  infrequent  for  any 
one  of  our  northern  rivers  to  turn  out  more  shipping 
than  the  total  European  output,  and  for  two  yards  at 
Belfast  to  equal  in  one  year  the  commercial  tonnage 
made  by  all  Germany,  and  that  cheaper,  better,  and 
quicker,  by  its  highly-organised  Trades  Union  labour, 
on  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  than  that  country 
enjoys.  Yet  here  are  three  industries,  employing  on 
their  export  branch  of  foreign  trade  alone  probably 
400,000  workpeople,  with  at  least  a  million  people  de- 
pendent on  them,  and  a  total  trade  of  sixty  to  seventy 
millions. 

''  This  mighty  industry  is  ignored  in  a  calculation  on 
behalf  of  a  scheme  which,  in  its  wildest  expectations, 
can  only  yield  £10,000,000  to  the  Colonies,  by  taxing 
the  food  of  the  workmen  so  energetically  employed  upon 
an  industry  of  which  the  Colonies  take  so  small  a  pro- 
portion. Surely  suppression,  misrepresentation,  or 
ignorance  could  no  further  go." 

The  Trust  the  First-born  of  Protection. 

Mr.  Burns  marshals  many  facts  to  prove  that  under 
Free-trade  the  lot  of  a  workman  has  wonderfully  im- 
proved, and  he  is  not  scared  by  any  of  the  ex-Colonial 
Secretary's  bogeys: 

"  It  may,  perhaps,  please  Mr.  .Chamberlain  to  know 
tlaat,  in  spite  of  his  threats  to  that  country  some  time 
back,  Germany  in  1902  took  70  million  yards  of  piece 
goods  of  all  kinds,  as  against  56  millions  in  1900." 

Mr.  Burns  thinks  that  America  would  be  richer, 
happier  and  better  if  it  Avere  to  adopt  Free-trade,  and 
quofes  the  Diplomatic  and  Commerce  Report  for  Sep- 
tember, 1902; 

"  Within  the  last  five  years  living  expenses  have  in- 
creased more  in  the  United  States  than  in  the  previous 
twenty  years.  .  .  .  It  is  hardly  open  to  question 
that  the  cost  of  living  has  advanced  much  more  rapidly 
than  wages  in  recent  years." 

He  goes  on: 

*■  If  this  is  the  type  of  '  protected  '  industrial  elysium 
into  which  the  British  Avorkman  is  invited  to  enter,  I 
AVGuld  advise  him,  on  American  examples,  to  avoid  the 
thorny  paths  of  Preference,  and  the  mazy  byways  of 
Ketaliation,  lest  they  may  lead  him,  by  the  high  road 
of  Protection,  to  the  labyrinth  of  Monopoly,  with  the 
Trust  as  warder,  and  himself  as  a  prisoner.  I  rejoice 
to  know  that  American  Labour  is  successfully  com- 
bating this  tendency,  and  we  in  England  wish  it  all 
success  in  its  fight  against  the  Trust,  the  firstborn  of 
Protection.  .  .  .  The  Imperial  Parliament  will  be 
used  as  a  clearing  house  for  pushful  manufacturers  to 
put  a  member  in  the  slot  and  get  a  tariff  out.  Any 
member  courageous  enough  to  resent  this  will  be  chal- 
lenged, not  by  his  political  opponents,  but  by  his 
commercial  masters  and  his  industrial  dependents. 
...  To  this  vast  and  never  ending  scheme  of  trade 
favouritism,  commercial  subsidies,  corrupt  colonial 
trafficking,  I  refuse  to  subscribe.  And  I  hope,  be- 
lieve, and  am  certain,  that  the  workers  as  a  class  will 
refuse  also." 


Mr.  Havelock  Elhs  has  a  suggestive  article  in  the 
"  Independent  Review  "  on  "Are  the  Anglo-Saxons  Dy- 
ing out?"  in  which  he  sounds  a  note  of  mild  alarm  at 
the  decreasing  birth-rate  among  native-born  English- 
speaking  peoples. 


The  Degenerate  American  Women* 

As  Seen»  of  Course^  by  an  Englishman. 

The  American  woman  has  already  had  some  severe 
admonitions  addressed  to  her  by  President  Roosevelt, 
but  even  that  strenuous  and  wordy  statesman  is  mild 
compared  with  Mr.  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson.  Mr. 
Watson  writes  this  month  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury "  on  "  The  Deleterious  Effect  of  Americanisation 
upon  Women."  From  the  title  I  gathered  at  first  he 
meant  Americanised  Englishwomen;  but  on  reading 
his  article  I  find  that  his  wrath  is  poured  out  only  on 
Transatlantic  w^omen.  His  argument  is  this:  America 
presents  the  extreme  development  of  industrial  society; 
it  is  supposed  to  be  an  advance  upon  Europe,  and 
Europe,  if  so,  is  tending  the  same  way.  America  is 
therefore  an  example  to  us.  Now,  Mr,  Watson  see?, 
nothing  but  rottenness  in  America,  owing  to  the  de- 
terioration of  American  women.  Therefore  he  warns 
us  against  the  same  fate,  if  our  society  develops  in  the 
same  Avay. 

"  American  civilisation,"  he  says,  "  is  presented  to 
us  to-day  as  the  type  of  the  new  order  to  Avhich  effete 
Europe  must  approximate  or  perish.  But  things  in 
America  are  bad.      The  men  are  deteriorating": 

"  The  experience  of  individual  men,  particularly  in 
America,  is  undoubtedly  that  the  wear  and  strain  of 
modern  commercial  conditions  is  deleterious  to  health. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  Americans  have  more  Avidely  de- 
parted than  any  other  nation  from  the  conditions  suit- 
able to  the  normal  healthy  man." 

The  Childless  American  Woman. 

And  the  women  are  almost  too  far  gone  for  repair. 
Her  Avorst  defect  is  her  boast  that  she  seldom  loses 
her  heart  and  never  her  head. 

"  Mrs.  Van  Vorst  declares  that  she  never  heard  of  a 
baby  in  Perry,  the  factory  town  in  AA'^hich  she  worked. 
She  says  *  the  American  Avoraan  is  restless,  dissatisfied. 
Society,  whether  amongst  the  highest  or  lowest  classes, 
has  drawn  her  towards  a  destiny  that  is  not  moral. 
The  factories  are  full  of  old  maids;  the  colleges  are  full 
of  old  maids;  the  ball-rooms  in  the  worldly  centres  are 
full  of  old  maids.  For  natural  obligations  are  substi- 
tuted the  fictitious  duties  of  clubs,  meetings,  conl- 
mittees,  organisations,  professions,  a  thousand  un- 
womanly occupations.'  " 

The  American  Avoman,  says  Mr.  Watson,  is  destroy- 
ing the  State: 

"  The  evidences  that  American  Avomen  are  deliber- 
ately turning  their  backs  on  natural  laws  have  accu- 
mulated of  recent  years.  Their  cold-bloodedness  is,  in 
effect,  a  signal  of  degeneracy,  testifying  to  the  desicca- 
tion of  natural  sentiment.  And  that  this  exists  in  all 
classes,  and  not  alone  in  the  moneyed  classes,  is  ap- 
parent from  a  perusal  of  the  instructive  book,  '  The 
Woman  who  Toils,'  by  Mrs.  Van  Vorst  and  Miss  Van 
Vorst,  to  which  President  Roosevelt  recently  contri- 
buted a  prefatory  note.  The  attitude  of  the  factory 
girl  is  represented  as  something  like  this:  *  I  ain't 
ready  to  marry  him  yet.  TAventy-five  is  timeN  enough. 
I'm  only  twenty-three.  I  can  have  a  good  time  just 
as  I  am.'  That  is  precisely  Avhere  the  mischief  lies,  in 
the  good  time!" 

Quackery— and  the  YelloAv  Man. 

Mr.  Watson  even  regards  European  faults  as  healthier 
than  American  virtues: 

"  That  the  human  spirit  should  vibrate  with  passion- 
ate human  feeling  and  fall,  is  to  me,  I  confess,  more 
estimable   than    that   it   should   starve  of  coldness    in 
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virtuous  ortliodoxy.  But  the  ideal  of  the  Germam 
is  gone,  and  gone  also  is  the  ideal  of  the  feudal  times. 
We  are  face  to  face  with  a  newer  type.  Whereas  the 
savage  woman  acted  as  beast  of  burden  to  her  lord,  the 
American  man  works  like  a  beast  of  burden  beside  his 
triumphing  lady." 

Americans  are  the  victims  of  quack  medicines,  and 
quack  religions,  and  quack  theories.  No  country  since 
the  beginning  of  time  was  so  abject  before  false  pre- 
tensions and  false  prophets.  Here  alone  they  ap- 
proximate to  savagery;  they  have  lost  all  the  sturdier 
savage  qualities.  All  this,  says  Mr.  Watson,  is  due  to 
their  women;  and  if  European  civilisation  follows  the 
same  path,  he  predicts  that  their  extermination  by  the 
yellow  man,  at  present  a  remote-  possibility,  will  be- 
come a  certainty. 


The  Great  Assassin: 

"  Being  ia  Torment/' 

"  Good  Words  "  contains  a  paper  by  an  ex-attache  in 
the  Turkish  War  Oflice  on  the  Sultan  Abdul-Hamid. 
It  may  help  many  to  understand  how  the  torturer  of 
Armenia  and  Macedonia  is  himself  enduring  the  tor- 
tures of  the  damned.  '"  Fear  hath  punishment,"  says 
the  old*  Book,  and  of  this  punishment  the  Sultan  has 
his  share.  The  writer  says  that  since  the  unfortunate 
ending  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  for  which  he  felt  a 
little  guilty,  Abdul-Hamid  has  gradually '  kept  away 
from  the  capital: 

"  Since  then,  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  universe 
on  the  heights  of  Yildiz,  defended  by  thick  walls,  bar- 
racks, and  body-guards,  the  voluntary  captive,  in  spite 
of  the  extraordinary  precautions  with  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded, supports  with  difficulty  the  burden  of  an  ex- 
istence filled  with  suspicion  and  terror. 

"  So  some  idea  can  Ibe  had  of  the  anguish  that  seizes 
his  soul  when  he  is  obliged  once  a  year  to  emerge  from 
his  retreat  and  come  in  close  contact  with  the  crowd 
he  fears,  and  to  pass  through  the  city  he  abhors,  in 
order  to  attend  the  ceremony  of  Hirkai-Cherif— adora- 
tion of  the  Cloak  of  the  Prophet  and  other  sacred 
relics. 

".  .  .  Compelled  by  tradition,  he  submits  to  the 
ordeal  with  a  terror  that  he  plainly  shows  long  before 
the  fifteenth  day  of  Ramazan,  the  day  fixed  for  the 
ceremony." 

This  is  the  vivid  picture  of  how  he  drives: 

"  Crouching  at  the  back  of  a  victoria— he  never  rides 
in  a  closed  carriage,  fearing  not  to  be  able  to  get  out 
quick  enough  in  case  of  accident— the  raised  hood  of 
which  conceals  a  steel  shield  between  the  outside 
leather  and  the  cloth  lining,  the  Sultan,  %vith  his  two 
magnificent  horses  at  full  gallop,  passes  like  the  wind, 
surrounded  by  a  living  fortress  of  aides-de-camp  and 
courtiers,  who  hide  him  almost  completely  from  the 
gaze  of  the  crowd. 

''  The  luxury  and  beauty  of  the  carriages  and  liveries, 
tJie'  glittering  uniforms  of  the  horsemen  acting  as  es- 
cort, form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  look  of  con- 
sternation impressed  on  the  face  of  the  unwilling  pil- 
grim. Bent  double,  his  shoulders  sloping,  his  con- 
sumptive body  buried  in  the  loose  folds  of  a  long  dark 
overcoat,  his  thin  face  of  a  pallor  that  even  his  rouge 
cannot  entirely  conceal,  his  enormous  red  fez  pulled 
down  over  his  eyes,  his  long  hooked  nose,  his  badly 
dyed  beard,  lantern-shaped  jaws,  and  sombre  glances, 
uneasy  and  fugitive,  which  his  piercing  eyes  cast  cease- 
lessly around  him,  the  Sultan  is  that  day  particularly 
repellent-looking  and  of  neither  imposing  nor  royal 
demeanoui*." 


After  these  occasional  glimpses  into  the  life  of  the 
world,  the  Sultan,  says  the  writer,  once  more  sets  to 
work  on  "  the  hard  task  he  has  undertaken,  the  pre- 
servation of  his  own  existence  and  the  destruction  of 
the    Empire." 

• 

Georges  Clemenceau. 

Brittany  has  produced  Kenan,  Chateaubriand,  andl 
a  host  of  other  distinguished  men.  M.  Georges  Clem- 
enceau,  of  whom  there  is  a  charmingly  written  char- 
acter sketch  by  George  Brandes  in  the  "  Contempo- 
rary Reviev/,"  is  not  unAvorthy  to  be  counted  with 
them.  He  is  one  of  those  powerful  political  forces- 
which  have  never  received  official  recognition;  yet 
with  pen  and  word  he  has  made  and  unmade  more 
French  Ministries  than  any  man  that  ever  lived 

"The  Inclement." 
M.  Brandes  begins  by  telling  us  that  M.  Clemenceau 
believes  that  his  own  surname  means  le  pen  clement. 
And  that,  though  it  needs  some  qualification,  seems 
to  be  the  keynote  of  his  character  and  the  explanation 
of  his  success.  He  is  a  bitter  fighter,  "  a  man  who 
never  compromises  with  anyone,"  a  man  who  has 
fought  as  many  duels  with  words  as  with  pistols,  who 
"  treats  folly,  stupidity  and  cowardice  with  a  harsh- 
ness which  is  "in  strong  contrast  to  the  ordinary 
moderation  and  courtesy  of  his  demeanour."  M. 
Clemenceau  is  now  sixty-two  years  old,  and  more  than 
forty  of  these  years  have  been  years  of  incessant  acti- 
vity and  struggle.  When  he  was  nineteen  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  for  shouting  "Vive  la  Republique!" 
After  that  he  practised  as  a  doctor.  He  spent  four 
years  in  America,  living  by  teaching  literary  history; 
and,  having  married  an  American  lady,  returned  to- 
France  just  before  the  German  War.  In  the  events, 
of  the  Commune  period  he  played  a  great  part  both 
as  leader  and  mediator;  and  for  four  years  he  fought 
steadily  for  amnesty  to  the  Communards,  and  finally, 
in  1880,  saw  the  cause  of  mercy  triumph. 

The  Master  of  Ministries. 

Since  then  he  has  been  a  prominent  figure  in  all  the 
great  events  and  causes  of  Fi-erfcli  politics.  Of  his 
part  in  Ministry-unmaking  M.  Brandes  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account: 

"  It  was  he  who,  in  March,  1879,  insisted  on  the  in- 
dictment of  the  Fourtou-Broglie  Ministry,  and  who, 
in  March,  1883,  demanded  the  revision  of  the  Consti- 
tution; it  was  he  who  combated  the  Colonial  policy  of. 
Jules  Ferry,  because  it  was  only  instigated  by  Bis- 
marck, who  would  have  been  pleased  to  see  the  French 
occupied  in  Tongking  and  withdrawn  from  Alsace.  He- 
unseated  Freycinet  two  or  three  times,  and,  notably, 
the  Freycinet  Ministry  in  December,  1886.  When  Da- 
homey was  conquered,  he  overthrew  Cavaignac,  who 
was  Minister  of  Marine,  because  he  and  the  Minister 
of  War  not  only  had  not  worked  together,  but  (as 
also  later  Ministers  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of 
Madagascar)  had  acted  in  direct  opposition  to  one 
another.  It  was  he  who,  when  Boulanger  made  his 
first  appearance  as  a  Radical,  and  became  a  popular 
hero,  made  him  Minister  of  War;  and  it  was  also  he 
who,  when  Boulanger  broke  his  word — for  he  had 
pledged  himself  to  act  only  according  to  Clemenceau's- 
views  and  Clemenceau's  advice — went  to  him  in  the 
War  Office  and  said  to  him:  'Now  I  will  overthrow 
you,'  and  did  it  the  same  day." 

Boulangist  and  Dreyfusard.    * 
M.  Clemenceau  used  Boulanger  as  a  tool,  but  never- 
foresaw  how  that  pretender's  character  would  deterior- 
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ate  through  vanity.  He  has  blundered  more  than  once 
through  "  insufficient  knowledge  of  human  nature." 
But  he  did  not  blunder  in  the  Dreyfus  case,  although, 
like  most  people,  he  believed  in  Dreyfus'  guilt  at  first. 
When  he  realised  the  truth  he  became  Dreyfus'  most 
effective  champion,  ft  was  he  who  gave  the  stirring 
title  "  J'accuse "  to  Zola's  famous  letter,  and  it  was 
in  his  newspaper  that  the  campaign  for  justice  was 
carried  on. 

M.  Clemenceau  has  always  been  a  poor  man,  yet 
the  Panama  case  brought  accusations  against  him  as 
well  as  others— accusations  which  he  was  obliged  to 
repel  by  showing  that  the  only  luxuries  he  permitted 
himself  were  a  horse  and  a  shooting  licence,  and  that 
he  had  had  to  borrow  money  from  a  notary  to  pay 
bade  the  debts  of  his  youth.  It*  was  of  this  man  that 
one  of  his  political  adversaries  estimated  his  annual 
income   at  400,000   francs. 

As  Author,  Orator,  and  Man. 

M.  Clemenceau  has  written  a  novel,  drama,  and 
other  works,  and  it  is  characteristic  that  his  novel  was 
a  plea  for  social  justice.  **  His  hero  is  the  man  wh5 
loves  his  fellow-men,  and  works,  and  for  love  of  work 
he  will  pray  and  worship."  His  appearance 
'"  gives  one  an  impression  of  concentrated  energy;  he 
is  not  tall,  but  vigorous,  and  inclined  to  be  thick-set; 
his  carriage  is  firm  and  composed.  He  has  prominent 
cheek-bones,  and  his  black  eyes  dominate  his  face;  his 
eyebrows  are  black  and  bushy,  his  beard  thick,  and 
he  is  rather  bald.  He  is  not  unlike  one's  precon- 
ception of  a  Russian  general,  but  has  an  expression  of 
great  kindness. 

"  His  few,  abrupt  movements  have  someiamg  im- 
petuous, and  to  a  certain  extent  brusque,  about  them, 
a  tendency,  however,  which  is  controlled  by  an  iron 
will,  so  that  an  ordinarj'-  observer  might  judge  him  to 
be  phlegmatic.  His  voice  is  clear  and  decided,  without 
being  particularly  strong.  He  is  admitted  to  be  a 
magnificent  orator,  and  though  1  have  never  heard 
him  speak  in  public,  I  do  not  speak  without  authority 
concerning  him,  for  I  know  him  as  one  knows  very  few 
men,  having  for  two  years  running  spent  a  month  in  his 
society — a  month  of  uninterrupted  daily  intercourse 
from  morning  till  evening;  and  have  also  read  all  his 
printed  speeches — Avhich  rank  far  higher  than  Gam- 
betta's — and  indeed  everything  he  has  written,  many 
volumes  in  all. 

"  Both  as  an  orator  and  as  a  writer  he  belongs  to 
the  severe  school  of  French  literature,  opposed  to  all 
•rnament  and  elaboration.  He  aims  at  clearness  and 
•lecisiveness;  his  style  is  as  polished  as  a  rapier,  and 
bis  art  is  the  art  of  the  fencer.  And  yet  behind  all 
this,  almost  hidden  by  the  politician,  lurks  the  lover 
•f  beauty — almost,  I  might  say,  the  poet,  if  by  the 
word  poet*  one  understands  a  worshipper  rather  than 
a  dreamer." 

Altogether  Georges  Clemenceau  is  one  of  those  men 
•f  whom  Brittany  and  France  may  be  proud.  By 
kia  election  to  the  Senate  in  April,  1902,  concludes 
M.  Brandes,  that  body  had  gained  a  member  who 
"  might  be  called  the  alert  conscience  of  the  Govern- 
ment." 


A  few  gleams  from  Chateaubriand  make  Mr.  D.  W. 
Duthie's  sketch  of  him  and  his  English  neighbours  in 
the  November  "  Cornhill  "  very  readable.  A  sprightly 
girl  in  Dublin  rallied  him  on  his  gloomy  mien,  and 
said,  "  You  carry  your  heart  in  a  sling."  On  his 
second  visit  to  England  he  summed  up  his  impressions 
•f  society  in  the  aphorism,  "  All  the  English  are  mad, 
tey  nature  or  by  fashion." 


Life  in  Mr»  Scddon's  Colony. 

By  One  of  His  Subjects. 

An  interesting,  but  somewhat  too  colloquial,  article 
on  "  Life  in  New  Zealand  as  It  Is  "  appears  in  the 
"  Empire  Review,"  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Constance  A.- 
Barnicoat.  She  is  impressed  by  the  prevailing  ignor- 
ance of  Britishers  who  do  not  understand  the  New 
Zealanders,  who,  although  not  a  million  all  told,  seem 
to  require  a  very  great  deal  of  knowing.  In  the  old 
country  we  perversely  confuse  New  Zealand  with  Aus- 
tralia, and  give  letters  of  introduction  to  emigrants 
settling  in  Queensland  to  residents  in  New  Zealand, 
in  the  belief  that  they  are  next-door  neighbours.  We 
do  not  even  care  to  remember  that  the  Maories  live 
in  the  North  Island  and  not  in  the  South,  that  the 
climate  varies  from  that  of  the  sub-tropics  to  the 
glacial  temperature  of  Mount  Cook.  Perhaps  the 
most  suggestive  thing  she  has  to  tell  us  is  that  "  a 
great  deal  of  New  Zealand  is  still  most  distinctly 
*  backwoods.'  "  Most  of  the  differences  between  the 
old  land  and  the  new  are  explained  by  that  fact.  Where 
ladies  have  to  make  their  own  soap  and  cure  their' 
own  bacon,  without  the  help  of  any  domestics,  many 
things  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  Young  and  Rising  Generation. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  see  why,  even  though  they  have- 
no  servants,  they  should  stagger  humanity  by  what 
Miss  Barnicoat  describes  as  the  rampagious  character 
of  most  of  the  children.  "  One  wonders  if  they  really 
are  the  worst  brought  up  in  the  world.  Parental 
control  is  very  slight,  and  the  disrespectful  way  in 
which  parents  seem  to  allow  their  children  to  treat 
them  must  have  caused  many  an  English  visitor,  Ger- 
manice,  to  make  big  eyes." 

New   Zealand   Women. 

Of  her  Colonial  sisters.  Miss  Barnicoat  says: 

"  Colonial  women  are  more  presentable,  have  better 
manners,  and  are  far  better  dressed  than  the  men, 
Avhereas  in  England,  in  the  corresponding  classes,  the 
reverse  is  noticeably  the  case.  The  colonial  man,  un- 
doubtedly, dresses  far  worse,  relatively  to  Englishmen, 
than  the  colonial  woman  relatively  to  Englishwomen." 

But  although  they  dress  better,  they  are  too  often 
mere  household   drudges: 

"  They  frequently  become  increasingly  absorbed  in 
children  and  housework,  and  are  sometimes  apt  to  dis- 
cuss, in  season  and  out,  feminine  details  of  recipes, 
patterns  and  infantile  management  with  which  the 
masculine  mind  gets  a  little  bored.  The  Colonial 
woman  is  apt,  for  one  cause  or  another,  to  become  pre- 
maturely aged  and  to  lose  her  freshness  and  good 
looks,  and  too  often  also  her  health.  Anyhow,  she  fre- 
quently, though  it*  may  not  always  be  her  fault,  does 
not  manage  her  menfolk  as  well  as  she  might. 

Democracy  with  a  Big  D. 
"  The  root  of  all  differences  between  New  Zealand 
and  England  lies  in  the  former  being  ruled  by  demo- 
cracj' — omnipotent,  omnivorous,  omnipresent — and  with 
a  very  big  capital  D.  If  your  sentiments  are  '  odi 
profanum  vulgus,'  then  avoid  New  Zealand  as  you 
would  ten  thousand  plagues.  For  there  profanurai 
vulgus  has  as  much  power  as  it  very  well  can  have, 
all  that  is  good  for  it,  and,  it  might  be  thought,  a  little 
more.  It,  or  its  incarnation  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Seddon,  regulates  the  affairs  of  the  entire^  polony,  and 
of  all  who  tHerein  dwell,  on  the  whole  wisejy,  though 
sometimes  with  a  minuteness  of  detail  which  causes 
the    unregenerate    to    blaspheme    and    say   rUde    things 
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about  fatherly   governments   and   grandmotherly    legis- 
lation. 

"  There  is  nothing  on  which  democracy  has  not  left 
its  mark — from  the  council  which  rules  the  State  and 
the  highest  Government  departments  down  to  the 
schools,  the  hours  of  work  of  all  employes,  even  the 
dress  and  deportment,  especially  the  deportment,  of 
your  domestics. 

The  Domestic  Servant  Difficulty. 

*'*  Well  for  you  if  you  have  command  enough  of  your 
countenance  not  to  betray  your  amazement  at  the 
latter;  still  better  for  you  if  you  have  sense  of  humour 
enough  to  laugh  (in  private)  when  your  maid  comes 
with  a  request,  it  may  be,  for  the  loan  of  your  bicycle 
to  go  for  a  ride  with  her  young  man.  '  I've  tried  it 
round  the  lawn  several  times  already' — in  your  absence, 
of  course—'  and  I  can  ride  it  quite  well.' 

''  From  this  very  democracy,  as  well  as  from  the  ex- 
traordinary prosperity  of  the  colony,  arises  no  doubt 
that  extreme  scarcity  of  servants,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  patent  differences  between  English  and  colonial 
life. 

"  This  servant  difficulty,  indeed,  affects  the  whole 
arrangement  of  life,  at  least  among  those  who  rank  as 
gentle-folks.  The  dinner-hour,  if  not  midday,  as  it 
very  frequently  is  even  in  towns,  can  hardly  be  put 
later  than  6.30,  lor  the  young  lady  in  the  kitchen  likes 
to  get  the  washing-up  done  early  and  have  her  evening 
free  to  go  out,  from  at  any  rate  eight  o'clock."\ 

As  to  the  charms  of  the  Colony  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence, the  article  states: 

"  New  Zealfind,  in  fact,  except  in  certain  parts  for 
the  botanist  and  the  explorer  of  an  adventurous  turn 
of  mind,  is  no  paradise  for  anyone  but  the  working 
man,  not  even  a  climatic  paradise.  If  you  have  capi- 
tal enough,  and  care  for  open-air  life  on  land,  a  run- 
holder's  life  in  New  Zealand  would  probably  seem  one 
of  the  most  delightful  in  the  world." 


Revelations  of  Radium. 

Mr.  A.  S.  M.  Hutcdiinson  writes  in  "  Pearson's 
Magazine "  on  this  "  new  element,"  the  discovery  of 
Professor  and  Mme.  Curie,  of  Paris,  following  on  the 
experiments  of  Professor  Becquerel.  The  great  pe- 
culiarity of  radium  ih  that  it  is  a  metal  that  is  practi- 
cally an  inexhaustible  reservoir  of  energy,  which  not 
only  imparts  vitality  to  another  body,  but  does  not 
appreciably  lose  any  of  its  own  in  the  process.  It  can 
melt  its  own  weight  of  ice  without  suffering  any  per- 
ceptible change.  Everything  bFought  in  contact  with 
radium  becomes  radio-active.  A  piece  of  cardboard 
box  which  had  held  radium  was  radio-active  after  three 
weeks.  Its  rays,  which  travel  at  120,000  miles  a  second 
—light  travels  at  186,000  miles  a  second — easily  pene- 
trate steel  and  other  opaque  substances.  Sir  William 
Crookes,  carrying  a  minute  particle  of  radium  in  his 
pocket,  found  it  penetrate  his  clothes  and  blister  his 
skin.  He  now  carries  it  about,  when  necessary,  in  a 
brass  case  enclosed  in  a  thick  lead  box.  Professor 
Curie  considers  that  g.  man  going  into  a  room  contain- 
ing a  pound  of  radium  would  lose  "certainly  his  eye- 
sight and  probably  his  life.  Radium  is  known  imme- 
diately to  destroy  all  bacilli;  its  success  with  super- 
ficial forms  of  cancer  is  proved,  and  experiments  are 
now  being  made  with  it  in  the  healing  of  consumption. 
■'  Pitchblende,"  the  substance  from  which  radium,  so 
to  speak,  is  extracted  (5,000  tons  of  pitchblende  going 
to  one  pound  of  radium)   is  found  chiefly  in  Bohemia, 


although  a  vein  has  been  found  in  Cornwall,  and  a 
little  exists  in  Saxony.  The  value  of  radium  is  esti- 
mated at  £700,000'  a  pound. 

Its  Three  Kinds  of  Ray. 

The  "  Edinburgh  Review "  for  October  contains  a 
very  interesting  and  illuminating  paper  under  this 
title,  in  which  practically  everything  that  is  known 
about  the  most  mysterious  of  elements  is  summed  up. 

Radium,  so  far  as  is  now  discovered,  gives  off  no  less 
than  three  kinds  of  rays,  besides  an  emanation.  Some 
are  material  atoms  positively  charged  with  electricity, 
and  travelling  at  about  16,000  miles  a  second;  others 
are  matter  in  "  a  fourth  state,"  that  is  swarms  of  fly- 
ing corpuscles,  also  electrically  charged,  of  which  it 
takes  about  a  thousand  to  equilibrate  an  atom.  The 
third  form  of  metallic  radiance  moves  in  straight  lines, 
and  will  traverse  thick  barriers  of  lead.  The  "emana- 
tions" are  heavy  gases,  which  can  be  condensed  by 
cold. 

How  Radium  is  Measured. 

Experimentation  with  the  properties  of  radium  is 
carried  on  by  incredibly  delicate  methods.  The  spec- 
troscope can  detect  the  burning  of  less  than  a  mil- 
lionth of  a  grain  of  sodium;  yet  the  electric  test  for 
radio-activity  is  five  thousand  times  more  delicHi.e 
than  this.      The  energy  of  radium  is  almost  incredible: 

"  A  gramme  of  radium,  according  to  Professor 
Rutherford's  indisputable  statement,  contains  a  store 
of  power  sufficient  to  raise  500  tons  a  mile  high.  An 
engine  of  one  thousand  horse-power  should  be  kept 
working  for  three  hours,  then,  to  produce  that  small 
quantity  of  the  heaviest  of  known  metals.  Whence 
did  this  power  come?  How  and  why  was  it  directed 
in  this  particular  channel?  Here  we  meet  the  im- 
penetrable secret  of  creative  agency.  Further  discus- 
sion would  be  futile." 

But  it  is  not  believed  that  the  energy  of  the  element 
is  inexhaustible.  The  substance  itself  disintegrates 
slowly,  and  it  loses  its  energy.  The  riddle  how,  or 
whether,  it  has  kept  its  energy  from  time  immemorial 
is,  therefore,  insoluble.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
radium  in  a  certain  proportion  in  the  sun  would  supply 
all  the  heat  now  received  from  that  orb. 

The  Break  Up  of  the  Universe. 

Not  only  has  radium  overthrown  the  belief  that  the 
atom  is  the  ultimate  unit  of  matter,  it  has  cast  a  light 
upon  the  most  difficult  problems  of  physics.  It  is  now 
believed  that  most  ordinary  substances  are  to  a  cer- 
tain slight  extent  radio-active,  and  that  implies  dis- 
integration: 

"  '  This  fatal  quality  of  atomic  dissociation,'  Sir  Wil- 
liam Crookes  declared  in  "his  address  to  the  physicists 
at  Berlin  on  June  6,  '  appears  to  be  universal,  and 
operates  whenever  we  brush  a  piece  of  glass  with  silk; 
it  works  in  the  sunshine  and  raindrops,  in  lightnings 
and  flame;  it  prevails  in  the  waterfall  and  the  stormy 
sea.'  Matter  he  consequently  regards  as  doomed  to 
destruction.  Sooner  or  later  it  will  have  dissolved 
into  the  '  formless  mist '  of  protyle,  and  '  the  hour- 
hand  of  eternity  will  have  completed  one  revolution.' 
The  '  dissipation  of  energy '  has,  then,  found  its  cor- 
relative in  the  '  dissolution  of  matter.'  We  are  con- 
fronted with  an  appalling  scene  of  desolation — of 
quasi-annihilation — surveyed,  nevertheless,  with  cheer- 
ful serenity  by  those  evoking  it.  And  they  are  rightly 
cheerful,  since  the  law  of  con^nuity  is  far  from  being 
go  inexorable  as  is  sometimes  asserted,  and  the  De- 
signei*  of  the  universe  may  be  trussed  to  see  to  it  that 
the   '  treasure  of  nature's  germens  '   is  not   spoiled    or 
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wasted   until   they   have    fully    served   their   turn,   and 
satisfactorily  discharged  the  function  allotted  to  them." 

All  Nature  Now  Alive ! 

Mr.  J.  Butler  Burke  writes  in  the  "  Monthly  Re- 
view "  on  "•  The  Radio- Activity  of  Matter."  One 
effect  of  recent  discoveries,  he  says,  is  that  the  bio- 
logical distinctfon  between  living  and  dead  matter  will 
pass  away,  and  all  Nature  appear  as  a  manifestation 
of  life.  Of  the  latest  theories  of  the  instability  of 
matter,  he  says: 

*•'  We  have  shifted  the  whole  responsibility  of  the 
universe  upon  the  properties  of  the  electrons  instead 
of  the  seventy-seven  elements,  which  not  long  since 
formed  the  foundation-stones  of  Nature. 

"  iEons  of  time  are  after  all  great  or  small  only  rela- 
tively to  our  own  experience;  the  resolution  of  matter 
into  its  constituent  element— electricity — is  now  slowly 
taking  place  around  us,  and  time  will  witness  the 
ultimate  disintegration." 

Radium  as  Energ-y. 

In  the  "  American  Review  of  RevieAvs  "  Mr.  G.  F. 
Xunz  describes  the  following  experiment: 

"  Radium  bromide,  of  300,000  activity,  was  placed  in 
a  sealed  glass  tube  inside  a  rubber  thermometer-holder, 
which  was  tightly  screwed  to  prevent  any  emanation 
of  any  kind  from  passing  through  the  joints.  This 
was  placed  under  a  hea\'y  silver  tureen  fully  one-six- 
teenth of  an  inch  in  thickness;  upon  this  Avere  placed 
four  copper  plates,  such  are  used  for  engraving;  upon 
this  a  heavy  graduated  measuring  glass,  ten  centi- 
metres in  diameter;  this  Avas  filled  with  AA^ater  to  a 
depth  of  six  inches.  A  diamond  was  suspended  in  the 
Avater  and  immediately  phosphoresced.  Whenever  the 
tube  Avith  the  radium  AA^as  drawn  aAvay  more  than  two 
or  three  feet,  the  phosphorescence  ceased;  whenever  it 
was  placed  under  the  tureen  the  diamond  immediately 
phosphoresced  again." 

Tuberculosis : 

And  a  Possible  Remedy  at  Last. 

There  are  two  articles  in  "  La  Revue  " — one  of  great 
importance — on  the  subject  of  tuberculosis.  That  by 
Dr.  Lowenthal  deplores  the  terrible  ravages  of  the  dis- 
ease in  the  French  Navy,  especially  in  such  part  of  its 
personnel  as  is  stationed  about  the  French  coasts,  and 
Ih'.  Romme  seriously  discusses  the  question,  "  Have  we 
a  remedy  for  tuberculosis?"  a  question,  however,  which 
he  finally  answers  negatively,  although  he  at  last  really 
begins  to  hope  that  the  remedy  is  in  sight.  The  French 
Navy  shows  the  ravages  of  tuberculosis  fully  twice  as 
n<uch  as  that  of  the  other  PoAvers.  In  1901,  15.4 
per  cent,  of  the  men  in  the  French  Mediterranean 
squadron  were  found  to  be  tuberculous;  and  of  the 
rest  of  the  Navy,  12.5.  In  the  Army  the  figures  are 
much  lower,  altiiough  they  are  still  three  times  heavier 
than  those  of  the  German  Army. 

It  is  no  Avonder,  then,  that  Dr.  Romme  turns  to  the 
experiments  of  Herr  Behring,  the  famous  German  bac- 
teriologist,  as  to   the  cure   of  this   scourge: 

"  Accurate  experiments  have  convinced  him  that  the 
milk  of  cows  treated  Avith  intra-veinous  injections  of 
tuberculous  groAvth  contained  antitoxic  substances, 
which  acted  upon  tuberculosis  just  as  the  Roux  serum 
does  upon  diphtheria.  He  concluded  from  this  that 
such  milk  might  be  considered  as  a  vaccine,  and  that 
if  given  to  a  very  young  infant  it  ought  to  vaccinate  it 
against  tuberculosis  in  the  same  way  as  the  vaccine 
of  a  heifer  preserves  it  against  small-pox." 


The  question  is,  Avhy  give  the  milk  only  to  a  very 
young  infant,  and  not  to  an  adult?  The  reason  is 
that  in  the  adult  the  epithelial  cells  covering  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  intestine  form  a  consecutive  film, 
preventing  the  passage  of  the  microbes:  Avhereas,  in 
the  ncAvborn  infant,  the  epithelial  membrane  is  per- 
meable, and  not  continuous,  so  that  microbes  can  pai-is 
through  into  the  blood: 

"  A  vaccine  introduced  into  the  digestive  tube  of  the 
ncAv-born  infant  is  'absorbed  Avithout  being  modified, 
and  confers  immunity  against  disease  in  the  same  Avay 
as  Avhen  it  is  injected  through  the  skin.  Also,  con- 
sumption in  the  aduit  ahvays  dates  from  some  tuber- 
culous infection  caught  during  the  first  months  of  life." 

It  is  alarming  to  find  that  in   almost   every   one   of 

thirty  and  over,  from  Avhatever  cause  they  have  died, 

the  presence   of   tuberculosis   is    detected.       The   Aveak 

point  in  Herr  Behring's  plan  of  combating  the  disease 

is  that  the  effect  of  anti-tuberculous  milk  lasts  so  short 

a  time— a  difficulty,  hoAvever,  which  he  has  great  hopes 

of  oA-ercoming. 

^ 

The  Black  Mass. 

In  the  first  October  number  of  the  "  Nouvelle  Re- 
vue"  M.  Coquiot  describes  his  experiences  as  a  spec- 
tator of  a  Black  Mass  which  Avas  celebrated  one  June 
evening  during  the  last  Paris  Exhibition.  Up  to  this 
time  he  had  been  extremely  sceptical  and  had  not 
hesitated  to  say  in  print  that  such  horrible  celebra- 
tions' only  existed  in  the  imaginations  of  crazy  religious 
writers  or  of  journalists  at  a  loose  end  for  copy.  He 
was  immediately  approached  with  the  offer,  which  he 
accepted,  of  being  alloAved  to  see  the  actual  thing. 
What  took  place  was  so  horrible  that  he  fled  from  the 
room  before  it  was  finished,  or  rather  before  it  Avas 
well  begun.  He  was  there  long  enough,  hoAvever,  to 
see  a  figure  of  Christ  loaded  Avith  insults  and  broken 
in  pieces,  while  the  celebrant  delivered  a  kind  of  ad- 
dress full  of  blasphemies.  The  address  had,  he  com- 
pkiins,  none  of  the  literary  merits  of  that  of  Canon 
Docre,  Avhich  readers  of  "  La-Bas  "  Avill  remember.  To 
his  account  of  this  orgie- for  such  it  really  Avas— M. 
Coquiot  prefixes  a  short  historical  resume,  in  Avhich, 
of  course,  he  relies  on  Huysmans  as  the  great  author- 
ity on  the  subject.  He  might,  perhaps,  have  also  con- 
sulted the  writings  of  M.  Bois,  Avho  also  knoAVs  a  great 
deal  about  it;  but  still  it  is  interesting  to  be  reminded 
of  the  part  Avhich  demonism  in  general  has  played  in 
the  past.  It  is,  in  his  vieAV,  the  correlative  of  mysti- 
cism, to  the  prevalence  of  which  at  any  particular 
period  it  seems  to  bear  a  direct  relation.  Religious 
persecution  also  appears  to  have  favoured  the  groAvth 
of  Satanism,  as  was  proved  in  the  sanguinary  perse- 
cution of  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  the  Loav  Countries, 
especially  in  Flanders.  Some  famous  names  in  his- 
tory are  soiled  by  a  connection  Avith  this  appalling  hor- 
ror—notably Catherine  de  Medici;  Avhile  it  is  Avell 
knoAvn  that  Madame  de  Montespan  actually  employed 
the  Black  Mass  as  a  means,  so  she  hoped,  of  obtaining 
the  favour  of  the  King.  Indeed,  throughout  history 
AA'e  find  Satanism  intimately  associated  with  sorcery, 
and  it  may  be  added,  Avith  poisonings,  love  philtres, 
and  the  like.  The  first  question  Avhich  must  occur  to 
eA^eryone  Avho  considers  the  subject,  even  slightly,  is: 
are  the  people  Avho  do  these  things  mad?  Huysmans, 
of  course,  replies  that  the  worship  of  Satan  is  no  more 
insane  than  that  of  God,  and  he  takes  the  vieAV  that 
these  people  are  mystics,  of  an  abominable  kind,  it  is 
true,  but  still  mystics.  It  is  not  difficult  to  gather 
that  M.  Coquiot  takes  the  more  charitable  vicAV  that 
they  are  all  mad,  though  he  does  not  expressly  say  so. 
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The  American  Invasion  of  Canada* 

M.  Dumoret  contributes  to  the  first  October  number 
of  the  "  Nouvelle  Revue "  a  striking  article  on  the 
iVmerican  invasion  of  Canada,  which  will  be  read  by 
the  typical  British  Jingo  with  rather  mixed  feelings. 
The  French  inhabitants  of  Canada  naturally  engage  M. 
Dumoret's  particular  attention.  He  is  impressed,  as 
every  intelligent  observer  must  be,  by  the  capacity 
which  this  people  have  shown  to  retain  their  national 
characteristics  and  even  their  language  in  a  country 
that  was— at  any  rate,  originally— foreign  soil.  M. 
])umoret  makes  the  startling  suggestion  that  France 
should  send  out  colonists  and  capital  m  order  to 
strengthen  the  men  of  her  own  race  in  the  approach 
ing  struggle  with  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Be  it  noted  that 
by  Anglo-Saxon  he  does  not  mean  so  much  the  Bri- 
tisher as  the  Yankee.  The  extent  to  which  Yankee 
immigration  and  Yankee  capital  have  penetrated 
Canada  has,  he  says,  actually  alarmed  the  Canadian 
Government  itself.  From  1890  to  July,  1902,  no  fewer 
than  135,000  American  farmers  established  themselves 
within  the  Dominion.  This,  it  must  be  admitted,  was 
the  direct  result  of  the  Canadian  Government's  action 
in  1898,  when  it  sought  by  every  possible  means  of 
advertisement  and  State  assistance  to  attract  Ameri- 
can immigration  into  the  vast  territories  of  the  north- 
west. But  the  Yankee  invasion  is  not  confined  to 
farmers.  Business  men  of  all  kinds  have  crossed  the 
frontier,  and  have  brought  their  capital  and  their  com- 
mercial intelligence  to  bear  on  the  development  of 
manufactures,  mines,  railways,  and,  indeed,  every  con- 
ceirable  business  proposition.  M.  Dumoret  declares 
that  there  is  already  one  American  to  everj^  three 
Canadians,  and  the  proportion  is  becoming  steadily 
greater,  so  that  soon  there  mil  be— in  the  north-west, 
at  any  rate — more  Americans  than  Canadians.  In 
fact,  whether  Canada  is  or  is  not  annexed  to  the 
United  States,  he  regards  it  as  certain  that  the  .p^reatest 
part  of  the  wealth  of  the  Dominion  will  become  the 
property  of  the  Yankees  or  of  American  companies; 
and  he  foresees  a  time  when  America  and  Canada  will 
combine  against  Europe,  which  would  mean  ruin  for 
the  agriculture  and  the  industry  of  the  Old  World. 
Nothing  could  stand  against  such  an  alliance,  he 
thinks,  except  a  combination  of  all  the  European 
States  into  one  commercial  union.  This  he  regards  as 
a  visionary  scheme,  and  he  prefers  the  plan  already 
mentioned  of  sending  French  colonists  and  French 
capital  to  get  a  slice  of  the  cake  in  Canada  itself.  In- 
cidentally he  brings  a  remarkable  charge  against  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  whose  agents,  he  says,  were 
long  aware  of  the  prodigious  fertility  of  the  Canadian 
north-west,  but  systematically  represented  dt  as  a 
barren,  snow-clad,  uninhabitable  region,  fit  only  for 
the  pursuit  and  capture  of  wild  fur-bearing  animals. 
It  was  in  1879,  M.  Dumoret  says,  that  Mr.  Taylor,  the 
then  United  States  Consul  at  Winnipeg,  revealed  the 
truth,  namely,  that  three-quarters  of  the  arable  land 
of  North  America  was  to  be  found  on  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  frontier. 


A  Business  Doctor. 

When  your  business  is  not  thriving,  call  in  the  doc- 
tor, and  have  it  medically  examined.  This  is  Avhat, 
according  to  the  "  Magazine  of  Commerce,"  is  about 
to  be  done  in  England,  and  has  been  for  some  time 
past  in  the  States,  where  there  are  at  least  half  a 
dozen  "  business  doctors,"  experts,  with  a  stock-in- 
trade  of  brain  and   experience,   who   are   called   in   to 


investigate  when  a  business  is  not  what  it  should  be,, 
to  ])rescribe  remedies,  and  generally  order  the  whole- 
staff  until  the  weak  points  are  discovered  and  made 
strong.  At  the  instance  of  a  well-known  firm  of 
tobacconists,  one  of  these  experts,  Mr.  Martin  Koll- 
inann,  with  sixteen  years'  American  experience,  is  now 
"practising"  in  England: 

"  It  need  hardly  be  said  that,  in  business  as  in. 
health,  the  patient  who  would  obtain  a  safe  cure  must 
repose  absolute  confidence  in  his  doctor.  On  his  side- 
the  business  doctor  realises  that  absolute  secrecy  is- 
essential  in  the  intorests  both  of  his  client  and  of  him- 
self. 

"  When  the  doctor  is  called  into  a  business  he  takes 
absolute  control  of  every  department  for  the  term  of 
his  engagement>— which  usually  varies  from  two  to  six 
weeks.  During  that  period  he  acts  in  much  the  same 
relation  to  the  business  as  a  pilot  does  to  a  ship. 
Advertising,  buying,  floor  and  counter  arrangements,, 
economy  of  space  and  labour,  and  the  complete  sys- 
tematising  of  every  department  are  his  particular 
duties.  ...  It  is  contended  that  ne  rarely  fails  to 
find  something  wrong,  by  remedying  which  he  can. 
materially  increase  the  profits  of  the  enterprise.  Ac- 
cording to  one  '  doctor,'  the  greatest  difficulty  ex- 
perienced by  the  expert  is  to  teach  men  to  advertise- 
properly.  One  man  uses  a  two-incK  space  to  advertise 
a  product  when  a  page  should  be  used.  Another  is- 
wasting  his  advertisement  fund  without  getting  re- 
sults." 

As  an  instance  of  a  cure  effected  by  a  business  doc- 
tor, one  of  these  experts  recently  detected,  in  a  large- 
American  manufacturing  concern  employing  thousands, 
that  owing  to  too  great  trustfulness  the  workmen  were- 
managing  to  carry  off  per  day,  in  their  dinner-pails, 
and  otherwise  concealed,  tools  to  the  value  of  £400. 
At  least,  such  was  their  value  on  the  particular  day 
when  the  men  were  hauled  up  and  examined  as  they, 
passed  out  of  the  gates  for  the  night. 

"  If  the  stories  of  parties  most  interested  are  to  be 
believed,  the  '  doctor '  often  effects  enormous  reduc- 
tions of  staff.  The  particular  expert  referred  to  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article  records  a  case  in  which 
he  was  able  to  reduce  a  force  of  six  men  engaged  in 
posting  ledger  accounts  to  a  total  strength  of  one. 
And  even  that  one  man,  we  a/'e  told,  works  at  the 
task  only  three  hours  a  day!  The  system  adopted 
providejii,  amongst  other  things,  for  a  series  of  dupli- 
cates, so  that  the  sudden  destruction  of  a  set  of  ledger 
records  can  be  almost  instantly  replaced.  This  same 
expert  answers  the  question:  '  What  will  the  best 
of  modem  systems  save  a  large  business?'  by  stating 
that  one  manufacturing  establishment  has  been  saved, 
through  his  agency,  in  its  pay-roll  and  time-keeping 
departments  alone,  the  *  tallish '  sum  of  £20,000  a 
year." 

The  one  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  the  business 
doctor  is  a  very  expensive  person,  whose  high  fees  a 
tottermg  firm  would  never  be  able  to  meet.  The 
article  gives  many  other  interesting  instances  of  cure* 
effected  by  the  business  doctor.  He  is,  of  course,  a 
terror,  not  only  to  all  evil-doers,  but  to  idlers;  indeed, 
to  everyone  who  does  not  keep  himself  and  his  work 
in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency. 


The  "  Young  Woman  "  for  November  sketches  the 
distinctions  of  some  athletic  members  of  Parliament. 

The  "  Treasury "  for  November  is  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  an  admirable  portrait  of  the  Bishop  of 
Stepney,  and  a  eulogistic  sketch  of  his  career  by  the 
llev.  A.  D.  Tupper-Carey. 
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Morocco^s  Maladies  and  Many 
Physicians. 

The  "  Contemporary  Review ""  for  October  contains 
-a  very  interesting  article  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Bensusan  on  the 
relations  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  Moorish 
Empire.  Mr.  Bensusan  has  recently  returned  from 
travelling  in  Morocco,  and  he  gives  a  lucid  account  of 
the  state  of  things  out  in  the  Moorish  Court,  which 
seems  to  be  about  as  bad  as  it  could  be;  and  also 
■^of  the  intrigues  which,  he  states,  are  going  on  for  the 
purpose  of  making  French  influence  paramount  in  the 
country.  It  appears,  indeed,  from  his  story  that  it 
was  only  the  intervention  of  Germany  which  prevented 
the  surrender  of  the  country  to  France.  The  negotia- 
tions between  Paris  and  London  last  year  got  as  far 
as  an  outlined  scheme  recognising  French  interests  as 
paramount  in  Morocco;  but  when  knowledge  of  this 
•cam.e  to  the  ears  of  the  German  Minister,  he  informed 
his  Government,  which  in  turn  informed  Spain,  with 
the  result  that  Berlin  and  Madrid  declared  that  they 
must  be  consulted  before  the  Moorish  question  could 
be  settled. 

The  Story  of  a  French  Loan. 

Mr.  Bensusan  accuses  the  French  Government  of 
sharp  practice,  and  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
€oup  effected  by  the  French  Government  in  regard  to 
the  Morocco  loan: 

"  Shortly  before  President  Loubet  came  over,  the 
young  Sultan,  with  whose  extravagance  I  will  deal 
presently,  wanted  a  further  loan.  It  Avas  being 
negotiated  in  France,  when  Downing  Street,  with  a 
burst  of  activity  that  must  surely  have  been  prompted 
•outside  the  Foreign  Office,  woke  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  wise  to  allow  France  to  be  Morocco's  dominant 
'Creditor.  A  message  was  sent  to  Paris  suggesting  that 
the  Moorish  loan  should  be  supplied  by  France  and 
Britain  jointly.  On  behalf  of  Mons.  Delcasse,  the 
suggestion  was  agreed  to  in  principle  and  the  Quai 
•d'Orsay  asked  for  a  few  days  to  settle  details.  On  the 
following  night  the  money  was  sent  in  specie  from  Mar- 
seilleL^  to  Morocco  and  forwarded  post  haste  to  Fez. 
When  the  transaction  was  complete  the  Quai  d'Orsay 
informed  Downing  Street  that  as  the  French  money 
had  already  reached  the  Sultan  the  incident  was 
•closed." 

Mulai  Abd-el-aziz— 

The  original  cause  of  these  intrigues  is,  of  course, 
the  weakness  of  the  Shereefian  Government;  and  the 
■Sultan  is  the  centre  of  that  weakness.  Of  him  Mr. 
Bensusan  gives  the  following  picturesque  account: 

"Mulai  Abd-el-Aziz  is  a  charming,  kindly,  headstrong 
-man,  suffering  badly  from  youth,  who  delights  in  re- 
forms for  the  sake  of  their  novelty  and  lacks  the  brain 
power  that  distinguished  his  father,  Mulai  el  Hassan, 
and  his  grandfather,  Mulai  Mohammed.  While  he 
stayed  in  his  southern  capita!  he  was  comparatively 
free  from  the  attacks  of  commercial  attaches  and  other 
rogues,  whose  designs  upon  his  treasury  should  have 
been  obvious,  though  he  was  guilty  of  many  extrava- 
gances, including  displays  of  fireworks  that  made  his 
-envoy  to  England  speak  slightingly  of  the  special  dis- 
play arranged  in  his  honour  at  Crystal  Palace.  In  Fez 
the  agents  surrounded  him  like  summer  flies.  He  has 
twelve  motor-cars  and  no  roads  to  ride  them  over;  he 
paid  between  three  and  four  thousand  pounds  for  a 
yacht,  sixty  feet  long,  that  was  to  be  used  on  the  Sebu 
•river,  which  is  no  more  tha.n  thirty  feet  wide;  in  spite 
of  the  Koran's  prohibition,  he  has  purchased  a  croAvn 
at  a  price  I  am  afraid  to  name.  He  has  put  some  of 
his  soldiers  into  European  uniforms  and  boots,  only  to 


find  that  they  run  away  from  Bu  Hamara  as  readily  as 
they  did  when  dressed  in  native  garments.  He  has 
developed  an  enthusiasm  for  photography— I  have  seen 
some  of  his  work — and  in  addition  to  cameras  with 
cases  of  pure  gold,  he  has  one  apartment  of  his  palace 
loaded  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  dark  plates,  and  he 
was  persuaded  to  order  ten  thousand  francs'  worth  of 
printing  paper.  He  has  a  menagerie  ;n  the  grounds  of 
the  Palace  at  Fez,  and  on  a  day  when  it  was  reported 
that  the  lion  sent  from  England  had  quarrelled  with 
and  killed  tlte  lion  sent  from  Berlin,  one  of  the  Euro- 
pean visitors  to  the  Court  suggested  to  him  that  a  con- 
teat  between  the  victorious  lion  and  the  Bengal  tiger 
would  afford  good  sport.  '  No,'  said  Abd-el-Aziz, 
'the  lion  cost  me   three  thousand  pounds'!" 

— and  His  Kival. 

The  present  Government  survives  merely  because  the 
country  is  altogether  tribal  in  its  constitution,  and 
there  is  no  unity  between  fhe  tribes.  Otherwise,  Bu 
Hamara's  rebellion  might  have  put  an  end  to  it,  and 
Mr.  Bensusan  apparently  still  tliinks  the  Pretender 
may  put  an  end  to  it,  for  he  is  a  very  able  man: 

"  Not  working  for  his  own  hand,  a  master,  says  ru- 
mour, of  the  French  and  Spanish  tongues,  an  adept  at 
sleight-of-hand  tricks  that  seemed  to  the  untrained 
Moors  to  justify  his  claim  to  be  a  real  wonder-worker, 
it  is  clear  that  he  has  travelled  and  studied,  and  that 
he  has  received  substantial  assistance  and  advice  from 
parties  anxious  to  see  some  disturbance  of  the  status 
quo  in  the  Sultan's  realm.  Round  the  camp  fire  at 
nights,  when  the  tent  was  up  and  supper  was  over, 
my  servants  and  the  soldier  would  discuss  Bu  Hamara 
and  his  wonderful  deeds  with  the  head  men  of  the  vil- 
lage, lying  gravely  and  with  unction,  like  men  at  home 
when  they  talk  of  sport  after  dinner  in  the  billiard- 
room.  To  the  village  folk  Bu  Hamara  was  no  more 
than  one  of  the  heroes  of  Arabian  Nights'  legend;  they 
were  interested  to  hear  how  he  turned  the  bullets  of 
the  Sultan's  soldiers  to  sand  or  water,  and  how  he  al- 
lowed the  fir.sl  lot  of  assassins  sent  from  Fez  to  fire 
at  him  at  close  range  before  he  sent  them  back  un 
harmed  to  their  master  witn  the  neAvs  that  he  was 
invulnerable,  but  had  the  second  lot  dipped  in  petro- 
leum and  lighted,  in  order  that  the  risk  of  these  ven- 
tures might  be  more  properly  appreciated." 

Mt.  Bensusan's  solution  of  the  problem  is  that  a 
mixed  tribunal  should  be  appointed  to  assist  the  Sultan 
in  the  administration  of  his  kingdom.  He  thinks  that 
the  Sultan  would  welcome  it.  The  Atlas  mountains 
should  be  made  the  exereroe  limit  of  the  French  ad- 
vance. 


The  Universe  Resolved  into  Elec- 
tricity. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  "  Modern  VicAvs  on  Matter "  is 
revicAA^ed  by  J.  H.  Jeans  in  the  **  Jlibbert  Journal." 
Matter,  first  regarded  as  composed  of  molecules,  next 
resolved  into  atoms,  is  noAV,  we  are  told,  being  further 
resolved  into  electricity.  The  atom,  from  being  tne 
simplest  and  irreducible  unit  of  matter,  has  noAv  be- 
come a  populous  little  universe  of  its  OAvn.  The  re- 
vieAver  says: 

"  Briefly  stated,  the  proposed  solution  is  as  follows. 
Electricity  is  a  substance:  further  than  this,  it  is  the 
only  kind  of  substance,  and  all  matter  is  merely  an 
accumulation  of  electric  charges.  Going  further  into 
detail,  it  appears  probable  that  these  electric  charges 
are  all  of  exactly  the  same  amount,  although  some  are 
positive   and   some   negative;    and   that   the   atoms   of 
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the  chemical  elements  are  formed  by  varying  numbers 
and  arrangements  of  these  charges,  or  electrons,  as 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  calls  them.  There  are,  for  instance, 
about  700  electrons,  350  positive  and  350  negative,  in 
the  hydrogen  atom;  there  must  be  about  sixteen  times 
as  many  in  the  oxygen  atom;  and  about  225  times  as 
many,  say  160,000,  in  the  radium  atom,  which  is  the 
heaviest  atom  at  present  known." 

To  those  whose  imaginations  once  felt  the  strain  of 
conceiving  the  atom  of  hydrogen  as  probably  the  final 
unit  in  the  universe^  the  idea  of  its  extremity  of  tini- 
ness  being  the  home  of  seven  hundred  more  elementary 
.substances  may  well  seem  a  "  staggerer."  The  material 
universe  now  appears  as  a  system  of  organised  light- 
ning. The  reviewer  points  out  a  further  stage.  Mat- 
ter having  been  resolved  into  electricity,  it  only  remains 
to  find  out  its  relation  to  the  luminiferous  ether,  that 
is,  to  explain  the  electron  in  terms  of  the  ether,  or  to 
explain  both  in  terms  of  a  single  ultimate  medium,  of 
which   the  material   universe  is   constructed. 

In  the  same  journal  Mr.  Poynting  revicAvs  Dr.  Os- 
borne Reynolds'  theory  of  the  structure  of  the  universe. 
He  describes  it  as  the  first  Avorking  model  of  the 
universe,  which  will  make  bodies  gravitate,  and,  by 
machinery,  transmit  waves  of  light. 


What  to  Do  With  the  Unemployable* 

Canon  Bamett  contributes  an  admirable  paper  to  the 
"  Economic  Keview  "  on  the  unemployed  and  the  un- 
employable. The  first  step,  he  says,  is  the  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  classes.  The  unemployed  ought 
to  be  left  to  their  friends  and  to  the  trade  unions. 
The  unemployable  it  is  both  the  interest  and  the  duty 
of  society  to  undertake.  The  duty  rests  on  the  com- 
munity to  do  something  for  the  men  and  women  who 
are  not  Avorth  a  living  Avage.  The  i)resent  theory  of 
deterrence,  with  a  prison-like  workhouse  and  a  prison-, 
like  casual  ward,  is  out  of  date  and  inhuman. 

Labour  Schools  Wanted. 

Canon  Barnett  insists  that  what  is  wanted  is  not  de- 
terrence, but  education,  which  will  make  people  work: 

"  The  first  thing  necessary,  uherefore,  is  to  replace 
the  Avork-houses  and  casual  Avards  Avith  Avhat  may  be 
called  '  labour  schools  ' — a  '  school  of  restraint '  for  men 
and  Avomen,  and  a  '  school  of  freedom  '  for  men  only, 
at  AA^hich,  under  certain  conditions,  there  would  be 
freedom  to  come  and  go.  Both  schools  should  be  es- 
tablished in  the  country,  so  that  there  Avould  be  ample 
provision  for  space,  air,  and  exercise,  but  both  should 
offer  facilities  for  variety  of  Avork  indoors  as  Avell  as 
on  the  land.  The  control  AA^ould  probably  be  more 
efficient  if  the  Governors  Avere  appointed  partly  by  the 
County  Council  and  partly  by  the  Local  Government 
Board.  The  area  for  the  selection  of  Governors^  as 
well  as  for  the  admission  of  people,  Avould  thus  be 
Avider  than  that  of  Poor  LaAV  Unions,  and  it  might  be 
well  to  dissociate  the  ncAV  schools  from  old  associa- 
tions. Part  of  the  expense  might  fairly  be  borne  by 
the  nation,  as  the  unemployable  cannot  be  said  to  be 
the  creation  of  any  one  locality  or,  indeed^  to  have 
any  settlement.  The  Local  Government  Board  Avould 
thus  have  the  right  to  nominate  certain  of  the  Gover- 
nors, and  Avould  take  advantage  of  their  poAA^er  to  put 
on  men  and  Avomen  of  known  intelligence  and  hu- 
manity." 

The  school  of  restraint  Avould  be  for  the  homeless. 
On  the  second  or  third  application  the  period  of  re- 
straint should  cover  three  or  four  years.      They  should 


be  Avell  fed,  enjoy  outdoor  exercise,  have  the  means 
of  education,  receive  medical  attention,  be  educated, 
and  be  freed  from  all  vexatious  or  humiliating  treat- 
ment. 'J'he  school  of  freedom  Avould  be  for  men  who 
have  homes  of  their  OAvn.  It  would  be  set  up  in  huts 
or  in  barracks  on  unreclaimed  or  derelict  land.  The 
men  Avould  be  put  to  Avork,  and  money  sufficient  for 
the  upkeep  of  their  homes  Avould  be  sent  by  sure  hands 
to  their  Avive,^.  Each  man  Avould  be  allowed  at  regu- 
lar intervals  to  visit  hi?  home  and  seek  Avork.  The 
hope  of  occupying,  as  State  tenants,  homesteads  and 
gardens  laid  out  by  them  might  be  he'd  out  to  men 
Avho  i)roved  their  qualifications  for  country  life,  or 
they  might  be  passed  on  to  the  Colonies.  So  might 
arise  Mr.  Booth's  industrial  communities,  raidAvay  be- 
tAveen  pauperism  and  independence,  Avhich  should  re- 
alise the  intention  of  the  AA'orkhouse.  By  simply 
changing  the  Avorkhouses  and  casual  Avards  from  prisons 
to  schools,  the  result  might  be  obtained. 


Mr.  John  MacWhirter. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  "Art  Journal  "  is  a 
monograph,  by  Archdeacon  Sinclair,  on  Mr.  John  Mac- 
Whirter,  the  Scottish  landscape-painter.  The  Avriter 
says   of  the   painter's   attitude    to   Nature: 

"  He  is  not  a  mere  transcriber  of  beautiful  scenes  in 
Nature,  but  is  essentially  an  interpreter.  Many  men 
can  choose  a  lovely  view  and  give  a  faithful  record  of  it. 
Even  a  photographer  can,  by  great  care  and  patience, 
and  attention  to  light  and  shade,  fix  an  impression  of 
charm  which  gives  satisfaction,  and  is  useful,  at  any 
rate,  as  a  centre  of  association.  But  MacWhirter  ap- 
proaches the  visible  creation  as  the  treasure-house  of 
all  our  ideas  of  magnificence,  mystery,  splendour, 
beauty,  grace,  and  idealism;  of  the  infinite  suggestive- 
ness  of  contrast;  of  the  endless  variety  of  glory  in 
which  the  aAvful  and  mysterious  PoAver  Avhich  lies  be- 
hind Nature  has  chosen  to  be  revealed  to  human  eyes. 
He  is,  in  short,  not  merely  a  faithful  limner  Avith  a 
strong  and  sympathetic  sense  of  colour,  but  an  in- 
trospective poet  Avho  himself  sees,  and  suggests  to  the 
spectator  those  '  thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep 
for  tears.' 

"  It  is  the  quiet  seriousness  and  deep  devotion  to 
Nature  from  the  beginning,  possessing  the  mind  of 
MacWhirter,  Avhich  have  made  him  so  great  a  favourite 
with  cultured  English  people,  who,  Avhen  they  cannot 
afford  original  paintings,  rejoice  in  the  engravings  and 
black  and  Avhite  reproductions  Avhich  are  the  nearest 
approach  they  can  obtain  to  the  reality  of  the  original. 
And  though  the  AA'onderful  poAver  of  colour  is  lost, 
tone  is  there,  and  suggests  it.  LiA^ing  in  so  beautiful 
a  country  as  their  OAvn,  and  in  so  busy  and  unquiet 
an  age,  the  English  people  loA^e  landsca]ie  as  a  nearer 
ascent  to  the  ideal  and  the  divine  than  can  easily  be 
found  in  a  method  of  liA'ing  which  tends  to  congregate 
more  and  more  in  cities. 

''It  is  Nature  as  the  kindly  friend  of  man  that  he 
sees,  the  A^eil  of  the  Hidden  Thought  of  the  Unseen 
Power,  the  revealer  of  Beauty  to  the  sons  of  men,  the 
magic  Enchantress  that  shows  her  divine  origin  by  the 
infinity  of  the  variations  of  loA^eliness  Avhich  she  daily 
and  hourly  Aveaves.  The  painter  with  the  poet's  mind, 
even  if  he  cannot  probe  the  whole  mystery,  can  catch 
and  fix  us  thoughts  which  are  too  shadowy  and  fleeting 
for  the  general  mass;  and  so  his  work  becomes  not 
only  a  true  satisfaction  to  the  eye,  but  an  inspiration 
to  the  soul,  and  a  lasting  consolation  to  the  heart. 

"  As  to  what  the  picture  is  to  represent,  he  tells  the 
student,   in  no   hesitating  language,   that  '  if  he  is   to 
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be  a  landscape  painter  worthy  of  the  name,  he  must  do 
more  than  merely  select  a  pretty  scene  and  sit  down 
and  paint  it.  He  must  study  the  moods  of  Nature. 
His  picture  must  be  a  moment  of  the  day,  and  should 
suggest  peace  or  unrest,  quiet  or  storm,  joy  or  sadness, 
glory  or  gloom.'  " 

• 

The  Book  Crisis  in  France* 

For  some  time  past  it  has  been  said  that  French  books 
have  been  selling  badly:  the  trade  in  them  has  been  in 
a  parlous  state.  Into  the  truth  or  the  falsity  of  these 
assertions  the  editor  of  "  La  Revue "  has  sent  M. 
Max  Leclerc  to  inquire,  and  the  result  is  a  most  in- 
teresting symposium  in  the  October  15  number.  The 
French  Customs  showed  for  French  books  exported  in 
1900,  £413,520,  against  £565,200  in  1899;  and  in  1901 
things  were  but  slightly  better. 

The  replies  of  the  great  Paris  publishing  houses  are 
singularly  unanimous.  They  one  and  all  deplore  the 
fact  that  as  few  French  journals  criticise  new  books, 
descriptive  advertisements — more  or  less  misleading, 
because  they  are  advertisements— are  all  that  most  of 
them  insert  as  a  guide  to  current  literature.  Almost 
with  one  accord  they  admit  a  crisis  in  the  book  trade, 
and  attribute  it  to  over-production.  M.  Flammarion, 
in  particular,  deplores  the  excessive  production. 
Twenty  new  books  a  day  is  his  average.  It  is  es- 
pecially the  sale  of  novels  that  is  affected;  serious 
books,  especially  works  of  science  and  philosophy,  are 
generally  admitted  to  be  as  much  in  demand  as  ever. 
It  is  the  novel  of  pure  imagination,  and  the  over-elab- 
orated psychological  romance  which  are  losing  favour, 
while  French  taste,  according  to  M.  Fasquelle,  demands 
works  such  as  those  of  Urbain  Gohier  and  Clemenceau, 
treating  of  great  social  problems;  ana  even  in  novels 
those  in  chief  demand  tend  to  be  such  as  are  debating 
some  social  principle,  or  marshalling  historic  facts  (M. 
Bourget,  for  instance,  MM.  Paul  and  Victor  Marguer- 
itte).  M.  Fasquelle  also  deplores  the  American  pirated 
editions  of  French  works,  and  urges  an  international 
treaty  protecting  French  copyright.  Time  was  when 
authors  wrote  for  pleasure,  witness  Daudet  and  Mau- 
passant; now  they  are  book-making  machines.  Talent 
710W  abounds,  court  les  rues,  in  fact;  the  difficulty  is 
the  selection.  One  reason  urged  for  less  reading,  and, 
consequently,  less  book-buying,  is,  as  in  England,  le 
sport. 

The  replies  of  the  newspapers  as  to  why  they  do  not 
publish  more  criticisms  of  new  books  are  generally — 
that  they  do.  "  L'Eclair,"  however,  says— first,  there 
must  be  time  to  read  a  book  before  criticising  it;  and, 
secondly,  after  advertisements,  which  are  virtually  criti- 
cisms, naturally  always  laudatory,  what  can  the  critic 
do?  We  cannot,  they  say,  publish  a  eulogium  of  a 
book  on  one  page,  and  a  depreciation  of  it  on  another. 
"  Le  Gaulois "  remarks  that  it  published  six  critical 
articles  on  "  L'Etape,"  by  M.  Bourget,  a  book  which 
MM.  Plon-Nourrit  said  had  sold  up  to  60,000  copies 
already.  "  Le  Gil  Bias  "  considers  that  what  is  most 
injurious  to  book,  and  especially  to  novel,  sales  is  the 
competition  of  newspapers  and  magazines.  The  public 
reads  fiction  in  the  form  of  feuilletons  and  serials. 
"  Moreover  "  (it  continues,  in  the  person  of  M.  Ollen- 
dorff), "  abroad  French  hterature,  which  used  to  have 
almost  all  the  triumphs,  has  encountered  the  compe- 
tition of  various  recently-made  national  reputations: 
Rudyard  Kipling  and  Thomas  Hardy  in  England,  Suder- 
mann  in  Germany,  D'Annunzio  and  Matilde  Serao  in 
Italy,  have  disputed  with  our  writers  for  the  intellectual 
market." 


M.  Schwarz,  one  of  the  chief  publishers  of  illustrated 
periodicals,  remarks  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  harm  done 
to  booksellers  is  done  by  their  "  frantic  and  sometimes 
cynical  competition  with  one  another."  "  You  cannot 
have  an  idea  in  the  publishing  trade  without  twenty 
imitators  immediately  seizing  on  it.''  He  published 
"Le  Frou-Frou."  Result:  Seventeen  imitations,  one 
after  the  other.  "  Le  Pele-Mele  "  succeeds.  Result: 
Nine  imitations,  and  so  forth.  And  the  remedy? 
There  is  only  one.  "  TTie  author  of  a  new  idea  in  the 
way  of  a  publication  should  take  out  a  patent." 

M.M.  Armand  Colin,  it  is  consoling  to  note,  sum  up 
this  most  interesting  symposium  with  the  direct  state- 
ment: "  Falling-off  in  the  sale  of  books?  Not  at  all. 
.  .  .  There  will  always  be  readers  for  books  which 
deserve  to  be  read,  in  France  and  elsewhere." 


The  Fight  Against  Alcoholism  Abroad* 

From  the  26th  to  the  29th  of  October  a  national 
congress  was  held  in  Paris  to  discuss  the  problem  of 
alcoholism,  and  how  to  deal  with  it.  The  full  account 
of  the  proceedings,  both  before  and  at  the  congress  are 
now  published,  in  the  "  Bulletin  de  I'lnstitut  General 
Psychologique,"  and  form  a  highly  interesting  document 
for  all  who  have  this  question  at  heart.  •  What  is 
chiefly  remarkable  in  these  deliberations  is  (1)  that  the 
speakers  carefully  abstained  from  advocating  anything 
like  teetotalism.  The  French  speakers  in  particular 
evidently  considered  it  quite  unworkable  for  France. 
All  they  would  attempt  is  to  combat  the  drinking  of 
pure  spirit  (brandy,  absinthe,  vermouth)  and  all  drink- 
ing to  excess,  leaving  to  the  French  peasant  his  glass 
of  light  wine,  or  cider  as  a  drink.  (2)  Several  speakers 
insisted  strongly  on  the  need  for  reaching  the  wife 
and  family.  The  manager  of  some  large  factories  in 
a  place  where  a  cold  climate  fostered  drinking  hit 
upon  the  following  method  of  doing  this: 

"Alleging  the  waste  of  time  and  other  difficulties  aris- 
ing from  paying  the  men  at  the  pay-desk,  he  had  dis- 
tributed to  every  man,  two  days  before  every  pay-day, 
a  paper  bearing  the  amount  of  money  due  to  him.  The 
workman  could  not  keep  this  paper  from  his  wife  with- 
out exposing  himself  to  endless  suspicions  and  recrim- 
inations. Knowing  how  much  he  got  or  was  to  get, 
the  wife  did  not  fail  to  claim  it  for  the  hundred  and 
one  family  and  household  needs." 

The  ultimate  result  was  that  the  family  finances  and 
the  father  of  the  family  alike  improved. 

Another  point  greatly  insisted  on  is  the  possibility 
of  using  the  school  as  a  temperance  agent.  But  it  is 
at  once  admitted  that  it  ^vill  never  do  for  pupils  to 
see  the  master  preaching  temperance  in  school,  and 
constantly  drinking  in  the  cafes  out  of  school.  Occa- 
sionally, perhaps,  but  not  constantly.  The  master 
must,  of  course,  thoroughly  understand  the  question  of 
alcohol  and  its  effects,  in  the  present  and  on  posterity, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  is  proposed  that  the  primary 
school  inspectors  should  assemble  their  teachers  once  a 
month  to  give  them  the  necessary  instructions.  On 
the  whole,  opinion  was  strongly  in  favour  of  a  Go- 
vernment monopoly  on  the  principles,  adapted  to 
French  conditions,  obtaining  in  Russia;  although  in 
every  country  it  could  not  be  hoped  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  organise  and  subsidise  Temperance  Com- 
mittees, such  as  those  existing  to  the  number  of  over 
fifty  in  Russia,  with  24,000  members  (1900).  Nothing 
•was  said  of  Lord  Grey's  Public-house  Trust;  but  the 
"  Maison  du  Peuple "  at  St.  Petersburg,  proposed  by 
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rthe  Prince  of  Oldenburg,  was  mentioned  with  high  ap- 
proval. The  great  argument  for  a  Government  mono- 
poly is  that  it,  and  it  alone,  can  suppress  the  "  caba- 
ret "  tavern,  or  low  public-house,  the  supreme  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  French,  if  not  of  all  temperance  reform- 
-ers.  In  France  the  question  of  making  drink  a  Govern- 
ment monopoly  has  several  times  come  before  Parlia- 
ment; and  in  principle  it  is  already  approved  by  both 
.the  Chamber  and  the  Senate. 

The  only  lady  speaker,  Mme.  Legrain,  made  some 
very  practical  remarks.  She  strongly  advocated  the 
creation  of  temperance  restaurants,  and  was  convinced 
that  if  enough  of  them  sufficiently  attractive  were 
founded,  the  "  cabarets  "  would  be  not  suppressed,  but 
less  numerous.  Five  years  ago,  in  the  face  of  per- 
petual prophecies  of  failure,  she  had  founded  a  tem- 
perance restaurant  in  Paris,  which  succeeded  so  well 
that  in  three  months  it  was  self-supporting.  But  the 
temperance  restaurant  must  have  books,  and  be  a  com- 
fortable and  pleasant  place  for  families  to  sit  and  read. 
*'  To  her  restaurant,"  said  Mme.  Legrain,  "  whole 
families  would  come;  the  children,  after  dinner,  would 
do  their  lessons,  the  parents  would  take  a  book  from 
the  library." 

The  whole  proceedings,  indeed,  should  furnish  many 
hints  to  English  temperance  reformers. 


Republics  versus  Women* 

A  Reply  to  Mrs.  Woolscy. 

The  "  North  American  Review  "  for  October  contains 
,  a  counterblast  to  Mrs.  Woolsey's  "  Republics  versus 
Women"  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Gaffney,  Honorary 
President  of  the  National  Council  of  Women  of  the 
United  States.  Mrs.  Gaffney  declares  that  so  far  from 
women  being  better  off  in  England  than  in  America, 
the  emancipation  of  British  women  from  their  historic 
thraldom  is  coincidental  with  the  growth  of  democracy 
;and  with  the  waning  of  monarchism— in  fact,  with  the 
Americanisation  of  England.  Mrs.  Gaffney  reproaches 
Mrs.  Woolsey  for  her  love  of  the  spectacular.  Mrs. 
Woolsey,  she  says,  argues  that  as  women  can  be  queens 
they  have  attained  full  freedom,  but  women  have  been 
placed  on  thrones  merely  as  figure-heads: 

''Evidently,  Mrs.  Woolsey  has  not  the  Republican 
spirit.  The  vicarious  honours  showered  on  a  few  wo- 
men easily  satisfied  her  pride  of.  sex,  and  she  hastily 
'  realised  that  a  woman  can  be  be  the  political  head  in 
a  monarchy,  but  that  in  no  republic  can  a  woman  ever 
reach  this  zenith  and  pinnacle  of  power.'  If  the  Queen 
or  her  attendants  had  held  place  by  election,  compari- 
son might  be  made  between  them  and  the  women  of 
republics.  It  was  accident  of  birth  alone  which  gave 
them  place;  and,  by  a  similar  accident  of  birth,  the 
great  mass  of  English  women  are,  by  the  same  system, 
debarred  from  such  exaltation  to  place  and  honour. 

"Mrs.  Woolsey  lost  sight  of  another  general  fact  when 
she  remarked  that  the  Government  of  Great  Britain, 
unhke  that  of  the  United  States,  is  not  one  of  males! 
Parliament  is  composed  of  men,  the  political  offices  are 
absorbed  by  men.  The  late  Queen's  advisers  were  men, 
and  the  Governors  of  her  Colonies  were  men.  The 
same  is  true  of  all  other  monarchies,  with  such  signal 
exceptions  as  but  prove  the  rule  of  male  supremacy 
in  a  monarchy." 

Moreover,  what  rights  English  women  have,  says 
Mrs.  Gaffney,  have  not  been  the  gift  of  the  monarchy, 
buthavebeen  won  by  the  hard-fought  battles  of  women. 
Finally,  Mrs.  Gaffney  quotes  the  folloAving  attestation 


from  Susan  B,  Anthony,  which  she  considers  clinches 
the  matter: 

To  say,  in  this  age  of  the  world,  that  women  under 
any  form  of  government  on  the  face  of  the  globe  are 
better  off  than  the  women  in  the  United  States,  is 
false.  Our  schools  are  absolutely  free.  With  two 
or  three  exceptions  all  colleges  are  open  to  women. 
Half  our  States  have  granted  school  suffrage.  Tax 
suffrage  exists  in  five  or  six,  and  municipal  in  Kansas. 
Besides,  we  have  four  Avith  full  suffrage — Wyoming, 
Colorado,  Utah,  and  Idaho.  The  women  of  the  United 
States,  the  nearest  a  true  republic,  are  vastly  freer 
in  every  department  of  life  than  under  any  form  of 
monarchical  government  under  the  sun.'  " 


The  Chinese  Army. 

General  Frey  contributes  a  careful,  and  what  the 
French  call  documented,  study  of  the  Chinese  Army 
to  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes."  Unlike  most  of 
those  commanding  the  Allies  during  recent  operations 
in  China,  he  was  very  much  struck  by  the  marked  im- 
provement which  had  taken  place  in  the  Chinese  mili- 
tary organisation  ever  since  1894.  He  goes  to  some 
pains  to  point  out  why  the  Celestials  came  out  so  badly 
in  the  1900-1  campaign,  and  he  declares  that,  should 
the  day  ever  come  when  a  united  China  will  fight  a 
western  invasion,  the  Chinese  soldiery  may  turn  out  far 
more  formidable  enemies  than  their  European  critics 
are  at  all  willing  to  admit.  At  the  present  moment 
an  immense  effort  is  being  made  to  improve  the  Chinese 
Army,  and  several  of  the  most  notable  statesmen  in 
Pekin  and  in  the  provinces  are  giving  up  an  immense 
portion  of  their  time  to  this  question.  To  give  an 
instance,  the  Viceroy  of  Pe-chi-li  has  laid  down  a  num- 
ber of  rules,  which  have  been  strictly  followed.  That 
section  of  the  army  raised  by  him  consists  entirely  of 
young  men  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
Before  a  man  can  enlist  he  has  to  prove  that  he  can 
read  and  write,  and  he  must  also  bear  with  him,  from 
his  native  place,  a  certificate  of  character  and  morality. 
He  touches  lightly,  but  with  significant  emphasis,  on 
the  question  as  to  who  among  the  European  nations 
will  be  chosen  by  China  to  help  her  to  reorganise  her 
army.  Several  of  the  Mandarins  have  actually  thought 
of  asking  her  old  enemy,  Japan,  to  send  instructors  and 
officers;  but,  he  says,  this  proposal  has  met  with  vio- 
lent opposition.  General  Frey  would  naturally  like 
to  see  France  become  the  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend 
of  the  Chinese  military  authorities.  Russia  has  also 
a  claim  to  be  considered,  and  Germany ,  has  long  been 
the  favourite  military  teacher  of  Eastern  nations.  The 
French  military  writer  dreams  of  seeing  the  Franco- 
Russian  Alliance  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  China, 
ajtid  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  such  an  event's, 
coming  to  pass  might  bring  about  an  era  of  concord 
and  universal  peace. 


Thomas  Linacre,  M.D.,  1460-1524,  mediaeval  master 
of  medicine,  is  sketched  appreciatively  in  "  Temple 
Bar "  by  Mr.  Sydney  Denton. 

In  the  "  Quiver "  for  November  an  interesting  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  "  Welcome "  for  Sailors  and 
Soldiers  at  Brooklyn,  the  gift  of  Miss  Helen  Gould. 
It  is  under  the  management  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and 
cost  when  fully  equipped  nearly  £50,000.  The  build- 
ing is  at  once  social  club,  hotel,  savings  bank,  tem- 
perance saloon,  and  gymnasiimi.  Two  hundrecl  and 
fifty  men  frequently  sleep  in  the  home  on  one  night. 
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Portrait  -  Painting. 

From  the  Popular  Standpoint. 

In  the  "  Magazine  of  Art "  for  November  Professor 
Hubert  von  Herkomer  writes  the  tirst  part  of  an  article 
on  the  art  of  portrait-painting,  and  in  it  discusses  the 
subject  from  the  popular  point  of  view.      He ^ says: 

"  There  is  hardly  a  grown-up  man  or  woman  who 
does  not  love  to  hear  a  difficult  subject  simplified  for 
a  juvenile  audience.  Now,  for  the  word  '  juvenile ' 
substitute  the  word  *  lay,'  and  imagine  yourselves  for 
once  a  lay  audience  listening  to  a  painter  talking  in 
the  simplest  and  most  untechnical  way  about  portrait- 
painting.  I  call  this  first  paper  on  portrait-painting 
'  popular  '  on  these  grounds,  and  for  the  further  rea- 
son that  1  think  it  well  to  make  some  subjects  be- 
longing to  our  art  so  clear  and  simple  that  a  non- 
artist  could  retain  soriie  definite  ideas  upon  them. 

"  Now,  has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  what  a  wonder- 
ful thing  is  a  good  portrait;  how  it  all  but  breathes, 
all  but  speaks?  How  the  innermost  soul  of  the  subject 
IS  there,  indelibly  fixed,  to  live  on  through  centuries? 
How,  apart  from  the  life-likeness,  it  speaks  to  the 
painters  of  all  ages  as  a  work  of  art? 

"  Let  us  investigate  some  of  the  mysteries  of  por- 
trait-painting, or  rather  of  the  way  we  painters  go  to 
work  to  produce  a  portrait — always  remember,  from  a 
popular,  and  not  a  technical  point  of  view.  The  first 
consideration  is,  of  course,  the  subject;  in  other  words, 
your  sitter.  I  need  hardly  say  it  is  not  possible  to  com- 
mence operations  on  first  sight  of  the  sitter;  it  is 
necessary  to  become  acquainted  with  him  from  many 
points  of  view.  The  painter  must  '  see  through  all 
hindrance  '  the  inner  man  or  woman,  must  satisfy  him- 
self that  he  knows  the  broader  characteristics  of  the 
sitter's  personality  before  he  can  go  further,  and 
select,  first  of  all,  an  attitude  that  will  lend  itself  to 
Artistic  treatment,  and  yet  be  wholly  illustrative  of  the 
main  peculiarities  of  your  sitter. 

"  But  with  long  practice  it  is  surprising  how  quickly 
one  can  get  to  know  all  that  is  necessary  before  be- 
ginning the  closer  scrutiny  which  takes  place  in  the 
actual  performance  of  the  painting,  as  this  is  accom- 
panied by  the  most  powerful  engine  for  the  discovery 
of  the  inner  man,  viz.,  conversation.  Happy  is  the 
portrait-painter  who  can  talk  whilst  he  works,  and 
happy  the  sitter  if  he  may  talk  or  listen. 

"  The  common  cant  tells  you  to  paint  a  man  '  as  he 
is/  but  fails  to  say  at  what  moment.  Now,  a  mood, 
the  weather,  the  light,  sympathy  or  antipathy,  health 
or  sickness,  cheerfulness  or  melancholy,  will  so  alter  a 
man  ^  as  he  is '  that  he  may  be  scarcely  recognisable  as 
the  man  that  *  was  '—something  wholly  different— a 
short  time  back.  It  is  merely  common  justice  to 
liumanity  that  you  should  take  some  pains  to  catch  a 
sitter  at  his  best.  It  is  only  to  wait  until  the  most 
expressive  aspect  comes  over  the  face,  and  then  to  seize 
it,  for  it  is  sure  to  repeat  itself  often  enough,  if  your 
conversational  engine  is  in  sensitive  working  order,  to 
i^f'cure  it  permanently  in  the  picture. 

"  As  I  have  already  said,  the  first  duty  is  to  fix  an 
altitude  that  shall  in  itself  constitute  half  the  likeness, 
as  well  as  secure  the  best  side  of  the  face — ^a  matter  of 
the  greatest  importance. 

"  Now,  two  points  frequently  clash:  the  view  of  the 
face  that  will  lend  itself  satisfactorily  to  artistic  treat- 
iTient,  and  the  view  that  will  give  the  most  comprehen- 
sive alustvation  of  the  man's  character.  One  or  the 
other  has  frequently  to  be  sacrificed.  To  get  merely 
the  picture;-que  aspect  of  the  sitter  is  certainly  to 
satisfy  the  artistic  craving  of  the  painter's  nature;  but 
to  get  that  at  the  expense  of  the  likeness  or  interpre- 
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tation  of  the  man  is  not  to  satisfy  those  who  are  to 
possess  the  portrait,  and  who  commissioned  you  to  do 
it?  On  the  other  hand,  to  leave  out  that  very  quality 
which  makes  the  work  live  through  centuries  as  a  work 
of  art  is  to  deprive  the  artist  of  his  first  right.  It  is 
the  combination  of  the  two  qualities  that  constitutes 
the  successful  work,  and  satisfies  not  only  the  painter's 
hopes  of  posthumous  fame,  but  the  man  who  pays  for 
the  picture. 

"  After  the  attitude  is  decided  upon,  in  portraiture, 
there  is  still  another  grave  question  to  be  settled  before 
the  painting  can  proceed,  and  that  is  the  arrangement 
of  light.  I  have  always  found  two  lights  in  the  studio 
more  satisfactory;  that  is,  a  top  and  a  side  light.  The 
top  gives  full  roundness  and  modelling,  and  the  side, 
coming  straight  into  the  face,  dissipates  the  heavy 
masses  of  shadow  produced  by  the  top  light  alone, 
wdiich  would  be  more  disastrous  if  used  alone  than  the 
side  light.  The  absence  of  heavy  shadows  enables  the 
painter  to  give  the  fullest  attention  to  subtle  expres- 
sions, especially  of  the  eye,  and  although  this  very  ab- 
sence of  shadow  increases  the  difficulties  for  the 
painter,  it  is  well  worth  the  additional  struggle. 

"  I  mentioned  the  eye.  The  eye  holds  the  key  to 
the  character.  The  eye  speaks  the  language  that  is 
understood  by  all  mankind.  The  eye  is  charged  with 
the  thoughts  of  the  mind  behind  it;  indeed,  you  dis- 
charge your  innermost  soul  through  your  eye.  And 
painting  alone  can  reproduce  the  look  in  an  eye  that 
would  baffle  any  other  form  of  interpretation.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  some  painters,  indeed  some  of  our  best, 
have  carefully  evaded  the  eye.  But  a  portrait  without 
the  living  look  in  the  eye  is  but  a  soulless  thing. 

"My  experience  in  portraiture  has  almost  wholly  been 
limited  to  the  English  and  American  nations.  I  hare 
only  painted  a  few  Germans  and  one  Russian  lady. 
But  between  the  English  and  American  nations  there 
are  marked  differences  in  demeanour  and  habits  oi: 
thought  which  materially  affect  the  sitter's  personality 
for  the  painter.  The  Englishman,  for  instance,  has  an 
ingrained  shyness  which  often  uncomfortably  disguises 
the  strong  and  courageous  inner  man,  and  puts  the 
diagnosing  painter  off  the  scent  and  on  a  wrong  track. 
Not  so  the  American;  he  is  cool,  collected,  and  self- 
possessed,  and  is  himself,  so  to  speak,  wherever  he  is. 
He  is  proud  of  this,  and,  being  a  student  of  human 
nature  and  a  reader  of  character,  puts  the  painter  at 
once  on  his  mettle,  for  he  makes  the  painter  feel  be  ha« 
to  read  a  reader,  and  is  undergoing  precisely  what  he 
attempts  to  make  his  sitter  undergo.  This  is  a  mutual 
advantage,  and  saves  time.  Being  quick  acting,  the 
sympathies  or  antipathies  are  quicklj*  settled.  But  the 
Englishman  is  shy  in  asking  your  terms;  shy  when  he 
sees  himself  on  the  canvas;  shy  in  offering  you  the 
money  when  the  work  is  done,  or,  if  a  presentation 
portrait,  shy  when  the  portrait  is  presented  to  him; 
but,  with  strange  inconsistency,  seems  to  throw  asid« 
all  shyness  in  his  real  anxiety  to  be  exhibited  in  the 
Royal  Academy. 

"  Truly,  an  art  that  can  bring  a  living  individual  be- 
fore our  eyes  is  a  great  art.  All  the  more  should  it  be 
used  to  represent  mankind  in  its  noblest,  its  most 
l>eautiful,  its  heroic,  or  its  moral  aspect,  and  this  be  it 
in  subject-picture  or  portraiture.  Remember,  no  book, 
no  Poem,  tells  its  tale  to  all  the  world  as  the  picture, 
with  its  universal  language;  and  no  biography,  no  his- 
tory, IS  fully  told  without  the  aid  of  the  painter's  art. 
We  hold  the  history  of  the  world  in  our  hands  by 
painting  the  men  Avho  make  history.  Great  indeed  ia 
the  art  that  can  satisfactorily  portray  history-making 
man,  but  great  only  if  used  in  its  most  dignified  and 
sober  garb." 
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Municipal  Oddities. 

Mr.  Harold  Macfarlane  enumerates  a  variety  of  cor- 
poration curiosities  in  "  Cassell's."  A  few  may  be 
jnentioned.  The  Mayor  of  Leicester  is  said  to  have 
been  chosen  in  old  times  in  this  way:  The  aldermen 
sat  round,  their  hats  filled  with  beans,  and  a  sow  was 
turned  in.  The  first  hat  from  which  she  took  beans 
conferred  on  its  owner  the  dignity  of  Mayoralty.  In 
Grimsby  three  nominees  for  the  high  office  stood  in  the 
pound,  each  with  a  bunch  of  hay.  The  first  that  a 
hungry  calf  approached,  to  satisfy  his  appetite  on  the 
hay,  became  Mayor.  The  Mayor  of  Newcastle,  after 
sailing  down  the  Tyne  to  claim  the  rights  of  the  city 
over  the  foreshore,  on  landing  on  the  green  was  al- 
lowed to  kiss  the  prettiest  girl  present,  and  give  her 
a  sovereign  by  way  of  compensation.  At  Bourne- 
mouth the  retiring  Mayor  kisses  his  successor.  In 
Nottingham  there  v/as  a  make-believe  burying  of  the 
mace,  which  the  retiring  Mayor  finally  unearthed  and 
handed  to  his  successor.  In  Harwich  the  councillors 
and  aldermen  annually  throw  buns  or  "  ketchels  "  from 
the  Mayor's  house  to  the  people  below.  Every  year 
the  Mayor  of  Cork  hurls  a  dart  into  the  sea,  as  an 
assertion  of  his  authority  over  the  adjacent  coast.  A 
gold  oar  is  given  every  twenty  years  and  silver  oars 
every  year  to  the  Mayors  of  Lostwithiel,  Boston,  Yar- 
mouth, and  Southampton.  The  recent  creation  of 
metropolitan  boroughs  has  added  to  the  stock  of  muni- 
cipal jewellery.  The  Mayoral  chain  of  Chatham  is 
composed  of  two  separate  chains,  one  of  which  was 
once  worn  by  the  Doge  of  Venice.  The  Mayoress's 
chain  is  a  recent  revival.  The  Mayoress  of  Hull  had 
a  chain  in  1604,  which  was  eventually  sold  as  useless 
in  1885.  The  Brightlingsea  freemen  had  the  privilege 
of  wrecking  the  house  of  any  freeman  who  refused  to 
act  as  Mayor  when  he  had  been  elected. 


The  Tsar  on  Women's  Activities. 

Mr.  Sergius  Volkhoffsky,  in  "  Pearson's  Magazine," 
is  describing  how  the  Tsar  is  said  to  be  contemplating 
setting  aside  the  law  preventing  a  woman  from  occu- 
pying the  Russian  throne,  in  favour  of  his  eldest 
daughter,  reports  him  to  have  made  the  following  in- 
teresting pronouncement  of  his  views  on  a  vexed  ques- 
tion to  an  old  Austrian  diplomat  and  trusted  friend: 

"  Count,  I  regard  many  of  the  restrictions  placed  on 
women's  activity  in  the  world  to  be  unjust  in  the  ex- 
treme. I  see  no  reason  why  men  should  exclude 
women  so  jealously  from  the  sphere  in  which  they 
might  gain  distinfttion  and  confer  benefits  on  all  man- 
kind. Women  are,  in  my  opinion,  capable  of  par- 
ticipating in  many  branches  of  professions  and  com- 
mercial occupations,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  edu- 
cated women  should  not  take  part  in  politics.  The 
participation  of  women  in  public  affairs  would  certainly 
have  to  be  limited  to  those  of  the  upper  classes,  but  it 
would  not  be  totally  impracticable.  My  own  daughters 
will  all  be  systematically  instructed  in  politics  and 
current  public  affairs,  so  that  they  may  take  an  intel- 
ligent interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  learn 
something  of  the  duties  of  a  monarch." 

The  Tsarina,  it  seems,  does  not  share  the  Tsar's 
views  as  to  altering  tbe  succession.  The  Grand 
Duchess  Olga,  the  subject  of  this  article,  is  described 
as  a  sweet  little  girl,  overburdened  already  ^^ath  lessons 
quite  twice  as  hard  as  those  usually  given  to  children 
of  her  age,  and  obliged  to  rise  at  6  a.m.  winter  and 
summer  to  study,  and  perpetually  guarded  bv  a  staff 
of   twenty-four   secret   service   detectives. 


Religious  Education  in  Common 
Schools. 

"  The  Right  of  Free  Thought  in  Matters  of  Religion" 
18  the  title  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Frank  Granger  in  the 
"International  Journal  of  Ethics."  The  title  is 
rather  vague.  Mr.  Granger's  plea  is  for  the  entire 
abolition  of  religious  tests  in  the  schools  of  the  nation 
He  repudiates  "  the  fresh  formula  "  with  the  name  of 
Undenominational  Christianity,  under  cover  of  which 
men  would  exclude  all  persons  outside  the  sphere  of 
Trinitarian  belief.  He  insists  on  the  removal  of  all 
religious  tastes  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  Anglican,  Uni- 
tarian, and  Theistic. 

Religious   Tests  Applied   to   Mr.   Morley. 

Mr.  Granger  illustrates  his  criticism  of  the  intoler- 
ance of  liberal  religion  by  a  personal  reference: 

"  No  public  man  is  more  generally  respected  in  Eng- 
land for  his  sincerity  than  Mr.  John  Morley.  Now, 
in  the  present  condition  of  public  opinion  a  man  who 
held  Mr.  Morley's  views  would  be  debarred  from  the 
teacher's  office.  And  in  order  to  show  that  the  case 
we  are  considering  is  not  an  imaginary  one,  I  will  recall 
an  incident  in  Mr.  Morley's  political  career  which  is 
not  generally  known.  When,  in  1880,  he  formed  the 
purpose  of  entering  the  House  of  Commons,  his  name 
was  brought  before  the  Liberals  of  Nottingham  as  a 
parliamentary  candidate.  But  the  leaders  of  the  local 
religious  bodies  refused  to  support  Mr.  Morley  because 
of  his  religious  opinions,  and  Mr.  Morley  went  else- 
where. In  this  way,  Nottingham  missed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  having  for  her  representative  a  man  who 
unites  moral  enthusiasm  with  the  insight  of  a  scholar, 
and  those  who  inflicted  this  loss  upon  the  city  failed 
to  see  that  they  were  enforcing  religious  tests  in  a 
manner  repugnant  to  their  own  professed  principles 
of  tolerance." 


New  Light  on  the  Reformation. 

Dr.  Thomas  M.  Lindsay  contributes  to  the  "  London 
Quarterly  Review"  a  very  valuable  paper  on  "Family 
and  Popular  Religi(in  in  Germany  on  the  Eve  of  the 
Reformation."  It  effectually  disposes  of  the  vulgar 
view,  sedulously  disseminated  by  Protestants  of  the 
baser  sort,  that  until  the  Reformation  the  people  lay 
in  black  darkness,  without  a  gleam  of  evangelic  faith. 
Dr.  Lindsay  draws  a  very  different  picture,  derived 
from  biographies,  diaries,  private  letters,  books  of  popu- 
lar religion,  records  of  guilds  of  workmen's  societies, 
police  regulations,  municipal  records,  etc.  He  finds 
"  that  there  was  a  simple,  evangelical  family  religion 
in  numberless  German  homes  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century."  He  finds  that  there  was  a  great  revival  of 
religion  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
shown  in  the  crowds  that  went  on  pilgrimage  to  ap- 
pease the  wrath  of  God  against  their  sin.  He  reports 
the  silent  spread  of  a  quiet,  sincere,  and  non-ecclesias- 
tical religion  in  lay  brotherhoods,  in  civic  charities,  and 
prayer  circles.  The  Humanist  movement  was  also  a 
fact.      So  also  were  the  German  mystics. 


"  From  Stenographer  to  Cabinet  Minister "  is  the 
title  given  to  a  sketch  by  David  Williamson  in  the 
"  Young  Man  "  of  the  remarkable  career  of  Mr.  Cor- 
telyou.  Ten  years  ago  Mr.  Cortelyou  was  a  typist  and 
stenographer  in  the  Post  Office.  He  became  steno- 
grapher to  President  Cleveland,  and  then  private  secre- 
tary to  Presidents  McKinley  and  Roosevelt. 
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A  Boys'  School  in  Journalism. 

The  "  Young  Man  "  contains  an  interview  with  Mr 
Wilham  Hill,  of  the  "Westminster  Gazette/'  on  the 
experiment  in  journalism  which  he  suggested  to  a  man 
of  wealth,  and  which  is  now  being  carried  out  in  con- 
nection with  the  City  of  London  School  and  the 
Steevens'  Travelling  Scholarship.  Mr.  Hill  has  a  class 
of  lads  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  thus 
describes   his  methods: 

"  I  began  by  showing  them  over  the  '  Westminster ' 
offices,  and  describing  a  newspaper  office  to  them.  J 
then  outlined  the  features  of  the  different  departments 
of  a  newspaper  office,  and  the  nature  of  the  work 
undertaken  by  each.  A  little  later  they  spent  a  profit- 
able as  well  as  a  pleasant  night  in  the  '  Daily  Mail ' 
office,  and  they  have  also  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a 
tour  through  the  'Daily  Telegraph'  office.  I  have 
taken  them  in  detail  through  the  way  in  which  news 
is  obtained,  and  how  it  is  handled  in  the  office;  like- 
wise the  methods  of  setting  up  and  correcting  the'  type, 
and  the  principles  and  intricacies  of  the  *  make-up  '  of 
a  paper.  Other  lectures  have  dealt  with  the  principles 
and  practice  of  reporting,  and  so  on.  That  word 
practice  reminds  me  to  tell  you  that  throughout  the 
year  I  have  sought  to  give  the  students  much  more 
practice  than  theory.  Specimens  of  their  work  have 
from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the  '  Steevens'  Scholar- 
ship Gazette.'  On  the  day  of  the  King's  procession 
through  London,  and  again  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  the 
boys  were  given  places  overlooking  the  route,  and  'each 
was  instructed  to  write  a  short  account  of  the  day's 
incidents  for  publication  in  the  evening.  The  order 
was  for  them  to  return  to  the  school  immediately  to 
'  write  out,'  and  they  experienced  the  real  thing  to  the 
extent  of  suffering  the  reporter's  great  annoyance— the 
interruptions  of  the  'printer's  devil'  demanding  copy, 
who  was  sent  across  once  or  twice  from  the  office  where 
the  *  Gazette  '  was  being  printed." 

This  he  pronounced  a  fairly  smart  piece  of  work. 
He  has  also  trained  them  in  interviewing.  He  began 
with  an  imaginary  interview  with  Dr.  Gonan  Doyle. 
He  has  since  turned  them  on  real  victims,  with  results 
distinctly  encouraging,  not  to  say  flattering.  Mr.  Hill 
takes  his  profession  seriously,  and  will  not  be  surprised 
if  a  Department  of  Journalism  should  be  formed  as 
part  of  the  scheme  of  the  great  technical  university 
which,  it  is  understood,  will  arise  in  London  in  the 
course  of  the  next  two  or  three  years.  His  ideal  of 
journalism  is  the  presenting  of  the  day's  news  in  the 
pleasantest  of  mediums. 


The  Future  Meat-Store  of  Mankind. 

The  peculiarity  of  Argentine  farming  is  lucidly  de- 
scribed by  W.  Singer  Barclay,  in  "  Macmillan's."  The 
wealth  of  Argentina  consists  of  the  deep  alluvial  mould 
of  her  pampas,  and  the  success  with  which  the  nitrogen- 
ous lucerne  is  grown  there.  Strange  to  say,  the  ordi- 
nary progress  of  civilisation  is  reversed.  Pasturage  in 
Argentina  succeeds  tillage.  The  great  pampas  are  first 
of  all  broken  up  by  the  plough,  and  made  to  grow 
cereals.      Then,  after  three  or  four  years  of  agriculture, 

r  the  land  is  sown  with  lucerne,  and  becomes  extremely 
profitable  pasture.       As  the  growing  of  wheat  is  un- 

'  dertaken  principally  as  a  means  of  preparing  the  land 
for  the  lucrative  growth  of  lucerne,  "  wheat  can  be 
grown  at  a  profit  under  cost  price."      As  yet,  however, 

'  only  one-seventh  of  the  available  farm  area  of  the 
Republic  has   felt   the  plough.       "  Meanwhile,   agricul- 


ture may  be  likened  to  a,  wave,  which,  sweeping  inland 
from  the  coast,  leaves  green  fields  and  grazing  herd^ 
iiaS?  ^^'"  Argentina  is  supposed  to  contain 
110,000,000  sheep,  more  than  are  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  combined;  and  25,000,000  cattle,  two- thirds  of 
what  are  found  in  the  United  States.  The  Argentine 
output  seems  within  measurable  distance  of  control- 
hng  the  world's  meat  markets.  Butcher's  meat  is  the 
mam  staple  of  Argentine  prosperity,  but  the  growth  of 
wheat,  as  has  been  seen,  and  the  export  of  butter,  are 
important  by-products. 


A  Bibliography  of  All  the  World  from 
All  Time. 

Senator  La  Fontaine  writes,  in  "  La  Revue "  for 
October,  of  the  colossal  work  now  in  progress  of  a 
World  Bibliography,  undertaken  in  1895  by  the  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Bibliography,  in  Brussels.  The 
British  Museum  catalogues  may  give  some  faint  idea 
of  the  incomparable  vastness  of  this  undertaking.  Al- 
though the  International  Institute  of  Bibliography  was 
founded  in  1895,  the  work  had  already  been  going  on 
some  years  under  the  direction  of  certain  determined 
eouls  who  felt  that  such  a  Bibliography  was  indispen- 
sable, and  that  they  would  at  least  begin  its  prepara- 
tion. The  work  is  now  subsidised  by  the  Belgian  Go- 
vernment; it  has  cost  already  about  £40,000,  and  in  the 
next  ten  years  it  will  probably  cost  £140,000  more.  Be- 
fore its  work  is  finally  complete.  Senator  La  Fontaine 
thinks  it  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  century  must 
elapse.  The  figures  of  all  its  subdivision  are  well 
into  millions  already.  The  authors  of  this  Universal 
Repertory  of  Bibliography  have  formed  a  kind  of  poly- 
glot index,  in  which  are  included  all  the  words  of  all 
languages  corresponding  to  one  idea  or  one  thing,  so 
that  anyone  of  any  nationality  will  be  able  to  find  with- 
out difficulty  any  information  he  wants. 


The  Food-Supply  on  the  Atlantic 
Voyage. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  figures,  the  following: 
extract  from  the  "  World's  Work "  will  give  a  fair 
idea  of  the  average  consumption  of  ordinary  article* 
of  diet  in  an  Atlantic  liner  between  London  and  New 
York— the  table  representing  the  amount  consumed  by 
one  hundred  first-saloon  passengers  during  a  seven 
days'  voyage:  Butcher-meat,  2,450  lbs.  (this  includes 
all  the  "  stock  "  necessary  for  preparing  soups,  broths, 
and  beef-tea);  game  and  poultry,  100  head;  eggs, 
1,750;  fish,  225  lbs.;  bread,  700  lbs.;  milk,  112  gallons; 
tea,  15  lbs.;  coffee,  35  lbs.;  butter,  100  lbs.;  ice-cream, 
80  quarts;  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  ad  libitum  and  in 


Mr.  John  Fyvie  contributes  an  interesting  paper  to 
the  current  number  of  the  "  Independent  Review  "  on 
"  The  Eccentric  Author  of  'Sandford  and  Merton,' " 
which  shows  Thomas  Day  to  have  been  a  crank  of 
cranks;  and  "  Supply,"  under  the  heading  of  "  The 
Busines  of  the  Army,"  deduces  lessons  from  the  report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on. the  Boer  War.  He  thinks 
that  the  growth  of  the  Amj;;  estimates  in  fifteen  years 
from  sixteen  millions  to  twenty-seven  millions  has  had 
something  to  do  with  the  increasing  tendency  towards 
the  management  of  the  business  of  the  Army,  by  the 
Array,  for  the  Army. 
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The  Nineteenth  Century* 

The  November  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  is  a  readable 
but  not  an  exciting  number.  There  are  three  papers 
dealing  more  or  less  directly  with  the  fiscal  contro- 
versy, and  Mr.  Knowles  has  had  the  good  sense  to  rele- 
gate them  to  the  end,  for  assuredly  never  a  drowsier 
economic  polemic  has  ever  been  carried  on  since  the 
days  of  Adam  Smith,  or  Adam  of  Eden,  for  the  matter 
of  that.  Mr.  Archibald  Hurd,  who  is  becoming  tedi- 
ously omnipresent  in  the  monthly  reviews,  writes  about 
"  The  Success  of  the  Submarine;"  and  Mr.  W.  J. 
Fletcher  on  "  Naval  Tactics  of  the  Past."  Mr,  Fletcher 
declares  that  the  whole  system  of  tactics  for  modern 
fleets  has  to  be  worked  out  yet,  as  the  few  wars  in 
Avhich  ironclad  ves&els  have  taken  part  have  not  yet 
evolved  any  recognised  system.  We  notice  elsewhere 
Dr.  Karl  Blind's  paper  on  Macedonia,  and  Mr.  Mar- 
riott Watson's  on  the  degeneracy  of  American  women. 

Sunspots. 
Sunspots  ought  to  be  a  topical  subject,  for  it  is  gener- 
ally believed  that  they  are  associated  with  heavy  rain; 
but  Father  Cortie,  who  devotes  a  paper  to  the- subject, 
says  that  the  connection  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt.  It 
is  not  yet  even  certain  whether  the  dark  spots  are 
cavities  or  prominences,  though  the  balance  of  evi- 
dence seems  in  favour  of  the  former.  The  spectro- 
scope proves  that  the  spots  are  composed  of  the  va- 
pours of  metals,  among  which  vanadium  and  titanium 
are  specially  predominant;  and  the  spectroscope  also 
proves  that  these  masses  of  vapour  are  under  pressure. 
A  sunspot  is  in  reality  intensely  bright;  its  apparent 
darkness  merely  results  from  contrast  against  the  still 
more  brilliant  photosphere. 

Dickens. 

Mr.  Walter  Frewen  Lord  writes  a  good  article  on 
Dickens,  whom  he  sums  up  as  follows: 

"  We  may  say  of  his  work,  as  a  whole,  what  Tour- 
genief  said  of  '  Le  Nabab/  that  it  may  be  described 
as  being  in  some  parts  very  great,  while  much  of  it  is 
hackwork.  If  there  is  something  in  Dickens  that  we 
would  prefer  to  forget,  there  is  at  least  as  much  that 
we  cannot  forget  if  we  would.  He  is  often  a  carica- 
turist, but  at  least  as  often  he  is  far  above  all  carica- 
turists. His  place  is  not  with  the  greatest  artists. 
He  does  not  live  with  the  Veroneses  and  the  Titians, 
but  he  is  far  apart  from  the  Caraccisti.  He  is  hardly 
Rembrandt,  but  we  cannot  leave  him  with  the  Jan 
Steens  and  the  Ostades.  He  is  not  academic,  he  re- 
mained to  the  last  untrained,  undrilled,  recognising  no 
models,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  one  would  even 
say  that  he  despised  them.  As  a  result  he  often 
created,  and  he  often  drivelled.  He  cheers  ustbeyond 
any  other  writer  that  ever  lived;  and  he  bores  us  worse 
than  the  daily  newspaper.  He  stands  alone:  Charles 
Dickens." 

The  Englishman's  Criterion. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Wheeler  writes  amusingly  on  "Criteria": 

"  The  untravelled  Englishman  is,  as  a  rule,  distin- 
guished by  one  very  simple  criterion;  so  well  schooled 
has  he  been  in  Union  Jack  lore,  so  familiar  with  the 
history  of  all  our  national  heroes  from  King  Alfred  to 
Lord  Kitchener,  that  for  all  people  and  practices  he 
has  one  unvarying  test — are  they  or  have  they  not  been 


English?— for  if  not  he  will  have  nothing  to  say  to 
them.  The  legend  '  Made  in  Germany  '  is  enough  to 
condemn  anything  in  his  eyes,  from  a  kitchen  utensil 
to  the  higher  criticism.  Think  of  the  depth  of  con- 
tempt underlying  the  word  *  un-English  '—is  there  in 
the  mouth  of  a  Saxon  any  term  whereby  he  can  ex- 
press more  fitly  the  utmost  repudiation  and  contempt? 
As  commonly  used  it  is  a  synonym  for  all  that  is  bad, 
with  the  added  advantage  of  not  obliging  the  user  to 
particularise  the  special  form  of  badness  he  has  in 
mind.  Less  favoured  nations  cannot  boast  of  a  term 
which  will  in  the  same  breath  vilify  an  action  and  extol 
their  own  nationality,  but,  of  course,  such  a  term  would 
be  meaningless  in  any  other  country." 

Wanted:    Women  Doctors. 

Mary  L.  Breakell  has  an  article  on  "  Women  in  the 
Medical  Profession,"  in  which  she  says  thaCt  many 
Avomen  suffer  in  health  because  they  dislike  going  to 
men  doctors,  and  distrust  doctors  of  their  own  sex. 
She  makes  the  following  excellent  suggestion: 

"  Probably  every  town  (and  village)  of  consequence 
in  this  kingdom  is  now  prorided  with  its  staff  of  dis- 
trict nurses,  and  an  excellent  work  they  do.  Would 
it  not  be  possible  for  Boards  of  Health  and  local 
authorities  to  go  a  step  further  than  they  already  have 
done,  and  appoint  in  every  township  of  importance  a 
qualified  medical  woman  Officer  of  Health,  who,  with- 
out encroaching  on  the  duties  of  others,  would  be  at 
hand  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  her  own  sex  when 
required?  Doubtless  one  result  of  such  public  ap- 
pointments would  be  that  women  in  general  would 
soon  begin  to  place  more  confidence  in  doctors  of  their 
own  sex,  and  would  make  use  of  them.  Then  pro- 
bably the  nervous  diseases  of  women,'  so  prevalent  to- 
day, treated  by  medical  women,  who  may  understand 
how  to  deal  with  them  almost  better  than  doctors  of 
the  opposite  sex,  would  decrease;  and  men,  as  well  as 
women,  would  ultimately  reap  the  benefit  of  the  inno- 
vation, in  happier  homes,  made  possible  by  the  im- 
proved health  of  their  womankind." 

Miss  Breakell  mentions  that  out  of  249  women  doe- 
tara  in  England,  49  hold  the  degree  of  M.D.,  and 
some  of  them  that  of  M.S.,  a  higher  proportion  of  the 
total  number  than  is  held  by  medical  men. 

Other  Articles. 
Lord  Burghclere  gives  us  another  instalment  of  his 
translations  from  Virgil;  Mrs.  Ady  writes  on  "The 
Ladies  of  the  Italian  Renaissance;"  and  there  is  a 
vivid  description  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  at 
Meerut  from  the  pen  of  the  lady  who  sent  the  famous 
telegram  giving  the  first  news  of  the  revolt. 


The  National  Review. 

The  "  National  Review "  for  November  begins  by 
reprinting  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Glasgow  speech,  revised 
by  himself. 

A  German  Strategist  on  the  South  African  War. 

General  Von  der  Goltz  contributes  an  elaborate 
paper  on  "  The  Military  Lessons  of  the  South  African 
War."  He  condemns  both  the  Boers  and  the  British 
for  dividing  their  forces,  thinks  the  Boers  should  hare 
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made  a  properly  organised  attack  upon  Ladysmith,  and 
not  have  abstained  from  pursuit  after  the  British  re- 
pulses.     But  the  great  tactical  lesson  is  this: 

*'  That  mere  mechanical  massing  of  troops  has  no 
eifect  in  the  battle  of  to-day.  This  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  result,  '■  the  most  striking  revelation 
which  it  has  brought  us,  and  the  one  which  will  pro- 
bably exercise  the  greatest  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  art  of  war  in  Europe." 

Modern   French   Caricaturists. 

Mr.  W.  Roberts  has  a  very  interesting  paper  on  this 
subject.       He  says: 

'•  With  us  the  caricature  is  regarded  as  an  occasional 
diversion;  with  the  French  it  has  become  as  essential 
as  the  daily  newspaper.  For  everyone  in  England  who 
earns  a  reasonably  good  income  as  a  caricaturist  there 
are  probably  at  least  a  score  in  Paris  who  find  the  gift 
a  profitable  one.  Many  of  them,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
keep  luxurious  establishments,  and  maintain  motor- 
cars. Some  of  the  earlier  men  found  it  difficult  to 
make  both  ends  meet.  The  French  have  a  very  keen 
sense  of  the  ridiculous.  To  them  nothing  is  sacred- 
life,  death,  eternity,  the  great  problems  of  which  man- 
kind has  been  seeking  the  solution  for  thousands  of 
years,  and  failing  in  the  attempt,  afford  food  for  the 
most  ribald  jest.  The  Pope  is  as  frequently  a  target 
as  the  cabman,  and  Monsieur  Loubet  as  the  King  of 
England." 

The  lower-class  English  comic  paper  could  not  exist 
more  than  a  fortnight  in  France.  The  French  have 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  touch  upon  all  subjects. 

''  Not  content  with  the  ephemeral  appearance  in  the 
daily  or  weekly  press,  the  moment  a  caricaturist  makes 
a  '  hit '  his  best  works  are  collected  into  a  single  vol- 
ume—usually with  about  one  hundred  designs— coloured 
or  plain  as  the  case  may  be,  and  published  at  from 
three  francs  fifty  centimes  to  five  francs.  The  popu- 
larity of  some  of  these  volumes  is  remarkable." 

Carlyle. 

Sir  Leslie  Stephen  continues  his  "  Early  Impres- 
sions," this  month  dealing  with  journalism.  He  gives 
the  following  picture  of  Thomas  Carlyle: 

"  Carlyle  was  still  to  be  seen  tramping  sturdily 
enoi^gh  the  Chelsea  and  Kensington  region,  with  an 
admirer  or  two — Froude  or  the  charming  Irish  poet, 
Allingham— forming  a  little  bodyguard  to  the  '  grand 
old  Diogenes,'  as  Huxley  called  him.  Certainly  he 
looked  the  character.  His  love  of  portraits  fortu- 
nately included  a  love  of  his  own;  and,  though  they 
were  apt  to  remind  him  rather  of  a  '  flayed  horse- 
head  '  than  of  the  original  features,  they  seemed  to 
others  to  give  a  vivid  enough  impression.  The  grand 
brow  overhanging  the  keen  eyes  and  the  worn  features 
told  sufficiently  that  his  long  pilgrimage  had  led 
through  regions  of  gloom  and  sorrow,  and  showed 
scars  of  the  many  hard  struggles  through  which  he  had 
won  his  way  to  fame." 


The  Fortnightly  Review. 

The  "  Fortnightly  Review "  for  November  is  an  ex- 
cellent number.  We  have  dealt  elsewhere  with  Mr.  Al- 
fred Stead's  paper  on  "The  Question  of  Korea."  The 
number  contains  several  good  literary  articles,  of  which 
the  best  is  Mr,  Chesterton's  on  "The  Political  Poetry  of 
William  Watson."  Mr.  Chesterton  gives  us  much  less 
paradox  and  much  more  sense  than  usual.      He  says: 


"  In  Mr.  Watson's  political  poems  may  be  found  what 
can  be  found  nowhere  else  in  modern  England — the  old 
and  authentic  voice  of  the  England  of  Milton  and 
Wordsworth.  Nothmg  is  more  striking  than  this 
parallelism  between  Mr.  Watson's  diction  and  his  moraJ 
policy." 

Mr.  Watson  is  essentially  democratic,  but  he  will 
never  be  popular: 

"  One  cause  of  his  necessary  isolation  is  that  he  is 
fundamentally  democratic.  I  know  that  the  word  will 
be  misunderstood.  With  music-hall  refrains  ringing  in 
our  ears,  with  torrents  of  books  about  the  brutality 
and  ignorance  of  the  East  End  flooding  the  market, 
with  every  halfpenny  paper  peppered  with  slang,  and 
every  public  speech  filled  with  appeals  to  the  common- 
sense  of  working  men,  it  seems  ridiculous  to  point  to 
the  most  lonely,  the  most  polished,  the  most  academic 
and  elaborate  of  modern  men  of  genius  and  call  him 
democratic.  But  fie  is  democratic.  He  does  not  ap- 
peal to  the  lower  classes,  which  is  appealing  to  an 
oligarchy." 

Mr.  Chesterton's  paper  contains  some  very  acute 
criticism  on  Mr.  Kipling. 

The  Mending  of  the  Education  Act. 

Dr.  Macnamara  writes  on  "'  The  Education  Act  in  the 
New  Parliament,"  on  the  somewhat  doubtful  assump- 
tion that  the  New  Parliament  when  it  comes  will  have 
a  strong  enough  Liberal  majority  to  amend  the  Act. 
He  declares  that  the  Education  Committee  for  each 
area  should  be  a  Committee  of  the  Municipal  Council, 
composed  of  the  elected  members  of  the  Council,  with 
one  or  two  seats  offered  to  consultative  experts.  The 
selection  of  managers  should  be  lefl  unreservedly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Education  Authority.  As  to  religious  in- 
struction, every  school  should  be  opened  daily  with 
prayers,  the  singing  of  hymns,  and  the  reading  of 
Scriptures: 

"  Following  this  opening  service.  Scripture  lessons 
should  be  given  in  each  class,  consisting  of  the  com- 
mittal to  memory  of  certain  selected  portions  of  Holy 
Writ,  such  as  the  Ten  Commandments,  portions  of  the 
Psalms,  and  the  Proverbs,  the  Beatitudes,  and  so  on. 
Attendance  at  this  service  and  lesson  would  be  subject 
to  the  '  conscience  clause.'  " 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Deadlock. 
Mr.  Maurice  Gerothwohl  contributes  an  elaborate 
paper  under  this  heading,  much  of  which  deals  with 
the  past  relations  of  the  component  parts  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy.  He  does  not  see  any  prospect  of  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Empire;  and  declares  that  if  Austria  had 
a  really  national  statesman,  the  Hungarians  would  come 
to  their  senses.  Mr.  Gerothwohl,  of  course,  takes  a 
primarily  German  view.  The  Emperor  has  made  the 
non-interference  of  the  Hungarians  with  the  army  the 
condition  for  many  concessions.  The  concessions  of 
the  present  Hungarian  demands  would  lead  to  similar 
demands  from  the  other  nationalities,  and  this  would 
involve  the  rupture  of  the  technic  ai}d  moral  unity  of 
the  army.  Mr.  Gerothwohl  altogether  regards  the 
Hungarians  afe  the  spoilt  children  of  Austrian  politics. 

Thackeray  as  a  Critic. 
Mr.  Lewis  Melville  writes  on  "  Thackeray  as  a  Reader 
and  Critic  of  Books."  One  of  Thackeray's  favourite 
writers  was  Montaigne;  he  apparently  preferred  Schil- 
ler to  Goethe,  and  declared  that  Dumas  was  "  better 
than  Walter  Scott."  Of  Swift's  writings  he  preferred 
the  "  Journal  to  Stella;"  and  he  declared  the  "  Song  of 
the  Shirt "  to  be  the  finest  lyric  ever  written— a  fact 
which  certainly  justifies  Mr.  Melville's  judgment  that 
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■"  as  a  rule  he  preferred  second-rate  books  of  the  first 
class  to  the  greatest."  Thackeray's  review  of  Robert 
Montgomery's  poetry  beats  Macaulay's  for  brevity  and 
wit: 

"  These  are  nice  verses.  On  examination,  we  find 
that  the  compositor,  by  some  queer  blunder,  has  printed 
them  backwards;  but  as  it  does  not  seem  to  spoil  the 
sense,  we  shall  not  give  him  the  trouble  to  set  them 
up  again.      They  are  as  good  one  way  as  the  other." 

Other  Articles. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Robins  contributes  a  vivid  picture  of 
iocal  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  the  Alaskan  Boundary 
controversy.  There  is  an  article  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
on  the  origin  of  marriage,  a  contribution  by  Fiona 
Macleod,  and  a  delightful  poem  by  Mr.  Laurence  Hope. 
We  alsp  have  the  second  instalment  of  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison's  romance. 

• 

The  Quarterly  Review. 

The  new  '*  Quarterly  Review "  is  a  very  admirable 
number.  From  a  literary  point  of  view  the  "Quarterly" 
has  almost  the  same  preeminence  among  English 
periodicals  that  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes "  has 
pof?sessed  so  long  in  France.  All  the  twelve  articles  in 
the  current  number  possess  a  note  of  distinction. 

The  Genius  of  Sophocles. 

The  first  article  is  an  essay,  learned  and  eloquent,  on 
Sophocles  and  the  Greek  Genius,  by  the  President  of 
Magdalen.  Dr.  Warren  maintains  that  the  ruling  secret 
of  the  real  success  of  Greek  tragedy  is  to  be  found  in 
Sophocles.  He  was  one  of  the  most  consummate  artists 
of  all  time,  a  joy  and  a  standard  of  joy  for  ever: 

"  It,  then,  the  world  were  ever  to  give  up  Greek  as 
a  part  of  the  general  culture  of  its  most  cultivated 
mmds,  the  greatest  treasure  it  would  lose  is  Sophocles, 
and  for  this  reason.  He  is  the  least  translatable,  the 
least  imitable,  the  most  Greek  of  the  Greeks.  But  the 
sage  sanity,  the  sculpturesque  serenity  of  Sophocles, 
the  just  blending  of  philosophy  and  passion,  thought 
and  expression,  wedded  like  soul  and  body  in  a  form  of 
breathing,  sentient,  mobile  beauty^this  only  Sophocles 
can  give,  and  only  Sophocles  in  his  own  incomparable 
tongue." 

The  Novels  of  Mr.  Henry  James. 

Another  admirable  literary  article  is  Profesor  Oliver 
Elton's  estimate  oY  the  novels  of  Mr.  Henry  James, 
-which  leads  up  to  an  elaborate  review  of  his  last  story, 
■"  The  Wings  of  the  Dove."  Professor  Elton  says  that 
in  nearly  every  story  of  Mr.  James  there  is  a  conflict 
which  is  often  waged  between  American  and  Euro- 
pean, the  latter  usually  preying  on  the  wealth  and 
simplicity  of  the  former.  It  is  the  conflict  of  compli- 
cation and  corruption  with  what  is  simple,  single- 
hearted  and  fresh.  He  resembles  Tourguenieff  and 
George  Eliot  by  virtue  of  the  emphasis  he  lays  on 
women,  and  of  his  keen  feminine  insight  into  men. 
The  stories  are  liable  to  raise  an  obscure  discomfort  in 
the  English  reader,  resembling  that  caused  by  want  of 
air.  In  "  The  Wings  of  the  Dove,"  his  heroine,  the 
Dove,  is  tffe  soul  of  New  England,  his  own  country. 
In  that  book  the  conflict  between  the  world  and  the 
spirit  has  ended  in  a  drawn  battle;  but  the  spirit  has 
conquered  in  its  own  sphere,  the  world  has  been  dis- 
concerted and  bafiled.  Professor  Elton  concludes  his 
essay  by  saying  that  Mr.  James  is  "  trebly  representa- 
tive of  the  temper  of  his  time — one  of  the  finer  voices 
that  may  be  heard  telling  the  future  for  what  sort  of 
things  our  time  cared." 


The  "  Time-Spirit "  in  German  Literature. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  essays  in  the  Review  is 
Mr.  Walter  Sichel's  very  careful  and  informing  analysis 
of  the  spirit  which   finds  expression   in  contemporary 
German  writers.    He  begins  with  a  criticism,  somewhat 
hostile  but  very  interesting,  of  Mr.  Houston   Stewart 
Chamberlain's  "  Die  Grundlagen  des  Neunzehnten  Jahr- 
hunderts."    Mr.  Chamberlain's  aim  was  to  prove  "  the 
constant  and  ultimate  superiority  of  the  Indo-European 
mind   and   the   predominance   of   the  Germanic   race." 
His  two  chief  refrains  are  the  apotheosis  of  the  Ger- 
manic and  the  indictment  of  the  Semitic  race.     The 
whole    book    is    an    Iliad    of    conflict    between    Aryan 
and  Semitic  tendencies.       But  Mr.  Sichel  thinka  that 
his  notions  are  perplexed  by  an  initial  and  fundamental 
error,  due  to  hia  failure  to  recognise  that  the  national 
idea  depends   far  more  on   continued   and   assimilative 
association  than  on  the  bond  of  identical  blood.       Ger- 
many is  far  from  sharing  Mr.  Chamberlain's  invincible 
hopes  for  the  Germanic  race.       Otherwise,  the  litera- 
ture of  united  Germany  would  be   hopeful   in   the  ex- 
treme, instead  of  being  cankered  by  a  chafing  pessim- 
ism.      Nietzsche,    Mr.    Sichel    regards    as    Rousseau's 
naturalism  revived  in  the  shape  of  a  physical  relapse 
into  exaggerated  and  unlimited  instinct.       The  "  time- 
spirit  "   in  Germany   has   exhibited   two    principal   and 
often  contrary  factors — one  tending  towards  social  re- 
volution, the  other  towards  political  nationality.      Both 
tendencies  find  expression  in  German  literature.      Mr. 
Sichel  then  turns  to  an  analysis  of  the  work  of  Suder- 
mann,  and  he  thinks  his  work,  notably  "  Heimat,"  is 
typical  of  a  time  when  the  sense  of  home  is  fast  van- 
ishing from  literature.       Mr.   Sichel  does  not  like  the 
German   time-spirit.       Its   very   hopefulness   verges   on 
despair.      It  is  all  ebvdhtion,  emotion.      Its  wider  sym- 
pathies alone  redeem  it,  but  even  these  are  constantly 
extravagant  and  neurotic.       He  thinks   it  will   change 
some  day,  for  the  supreme  instinct  of  man  is  a  craving 
for  something  above  and  beyond  instinct.       He  looks 
forward  to  the  advent  of  some  great  leader  who  will 
be  more  heroic  than  either  the  Overman  of  Nietzsche 
or  the  Rebellious  Atoms  of  Sudermann.      Such  leaders 
must  be  truly  national,  who  will  be  glad  to  bear  the 
burden  of  their  generation  upon  their  own  shoulders, 
instead   of  shifting  it   upon   the   shoulders   of  heredity 
or  posterity,  souls  who  will  teach  Germany  to  realise 
her   completeness. 

Pope  Leo  XIII.  and  nis  Successor. 

The  anonymous  writer  of  this  article  detects  a  certain 
note  of  exaggeration  in  the  panegyrics  upon  the  late 
Pope.  He  thinks  that  Leo  XIII.  was  much  too  politi- 
cal, and  that  a  large  number  of  Catholics  regard  vnth 
not  a  little  uneasiness  the  materialisation  of  Roman 
Catholicism  which  took  place  under  his  guidance.  His 
Pontificate  witnessea  the  organisation  of  a  militant 
party  and  a  militant  press  in  every  State,  which  was 
not  favourable  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  any  country. 
He  pays  a  high  tribute  of  praise  to  Cardinal  RampoUa, 
who,  he  says,  should  not  be  regarded  as  responsible 
for  the  Pope's  policy.  He  says:  "  We  have  the  very 
best  authority  for  suggesting  that  neither  Rampolla 
nor  any  other  individual  was  ever  permitted  to  oppose 
his  pleasure  with  impunity." 

The  election  of  Pius  X.  he  regards  as  an  indication 
of  the  reaction  against  the  poUtical  policy  of  his  pre- 
aecessor,  which  weakened  the  spiritual  influence  of  the 
Church,  and  will  be  found  to  be  a  source  of  future 
danger  and  embarrassment  in  the  tight  waged  by  Roman 
Catholicism  for  supremacy  over  the  mind  and  con- 
science of  mankind. 
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Wake  Up,  John  Bull! 
Professor  Henry  E.  Armstrong,  in  an  interesting  ar- 
ticle entitled  *'  The  xteign  of  the  Engineer,"  sets  forth 
in  a  very  lucid  and  convincing  fashion  the  theory  of 
those  who  hold  that  we  have  only  ourselves  to  blame 
for  the  extent  to  which  the  Germans  have  succeeded  in 
dispossessing  us  of  the  supremacy  we  enjoyed  in  many 
fields  of  industry.  He  says  English  manufacturers 
have  simply  given  away  their  chances.  They  had  held 
the  market  so  long  and  amassed  such  large  fortxmes 
that  they  did  not  see  the  need  of  new  inventions, 
and  therefore  kept  no  adequate  scientific  staff  in  their 
employment.  He  attributes  the  change  to  the  German 
system  of  education.  The  German  public  know  what 
research  is,  the  British  public  do  not.  Our  breakdown 
is  traceable  to  the  attitude  adopted  at  our  universities, 
and  unless  we  can  change  this  we  shall  make  little 
progress.  It  is  the  nation  at  large  that  needs  training, 
not  any  one  section  of  it,  and  both  technical  and 
secondary  schools  must  be  improved  if  either  is  to  do 
their  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 


The  Q)ntcmporary  Review* 

The  "  Contemporary  E^view "  for  November  is  a 
good  number.  We  have  dealt  with  some  of  the  most 
prominent  contributions  elsewhere. 

The  Rebirth  of  South  Africa. 

Mrs.  Fawcett  contrasts  two  visits  to  South  Africa, 
one  paid  in  1901  and  the  other  this  year.  She  gives  a 
very  favourable  account  of  what  has  been  done  towards 
resettling  the  country: 

"  Gentle  peace  has  not  yet  made  the  valleys  smile 
with  waving  com;  but  the  difference  between  1901 
and  1903  was  comparable  to  the  difference  between 
death  and  life;  or,  if  that  be  too  extreme  an  expression, 
it  was  like  the  difference  between  the  agony  and  weak- 
ness of  mortal  sickness  and  steady  progress  towards 
•convalescence." 

Mrs.  Fawcett  considers  the  new  school  system  a 
success,  but  as  she  considers  the  school  system  'in  the 
■Concentration  Camps  was  also  a  success,  it  is  evident 
that  her  approval  has  only  a  relative  value.  The 
article  is  indeed  on  the  whole  written  in  a  rather  un- 
sympathetic tone.  Writing  of  the  Labour  Question, 
she  mentions  the  fact  that  the  domestic  servant  prob- 
lem is  as  acute  as  the  mining  labour  problem.  She 
mentions  cases  of  women  cooks  getting  as  much  as 
£11  a  month.  Capable  women  servants  can  easily  get 
from  £7  to  £12  a  month,  and  board. 

The  Negro  in  the  States. 

Mr.  Maurice  Sheldon  Amos  has  a  brief  paper  on  this 
subject,  in  which  he  contrasts  the  policy  of  Dr.  Booker 
Washington  with  that  of  Prof.  Du  Bois,  who  opposes 
Dr.  Washington's  policy  of  restricting  negro  education 
to  industrial  training: 

"  To  the  mind  of  Mr.  Uu  Bois  the  American  negro 
has  his  traditions,  which  are  not  without  elevation  and 
pathos;  he  has  already  made  his  contribution  to  the 
civilisation  of  his  country;  and  he  is  called  upon  in  the 
future  to  fill  a  place  to  the  dignity  of  which  there  are 
no  necessary  limitations.  From  his  African  home  he 
brought  a  genius  both  for  religion  and  music,  which 
in  the  bitter  experience  of  slavery  has  been  stimulated 
and  refined  rather  than  repressed.  We  are  reminded 
that  the  most  characteristic  American  contribution  to 
art  is  fo  be  found  in  the  beautiful  and  plaintive  plan- 
tation songs  of  the  negro.      Nor,  remembering  Tous- 


saint  rOuverture  and  the  exploits  of  the  coloured  regi- 
ments in  the  Civil  and  Spanish  wars,  can  we  deny  to 
the  American  negro  a  tradition  in  sterner  paths." 

Mr.  Du  Bois  insists  on  civic  equaUty  for  the  negro, 
and  the  ediication  of  negro  youth  according  to  their 
ability,  and  condemns  Dr.  Washington's  "attitude  of 
adjustment  and  submission." 


The  Edinburgh  Review. 

The  "  Edinburgh  RevieAV  "  for  October  is  an  interest- 
ing, buft  not  very  quotable  number.  There  is  the  usual 
paper  on  current  pohtics,  which  we  have  quoted  from 
elsewhere,  and  a  very  clearly-written  article  on  radium 
which  also  calls  for  separate  notice.  The  nimiber 
opens  with  an  article  on  "  The  Pontificate  of  Leo 
Xni.,"  of  whom  the  writer  says: 

"He  was  a  diplomatist  rather  than  a  statesman; 
hence  the  instability  of  his  constructions  and  combina- 
tions. As  a  teacher,  he  fell  below  the  level  of  teach- 
ers whose  pretensions  were  less  exalted.  He  kept 
silence  from  good  words  when  good  words  were  called 
for;  he  spoke,  not  as  the  Spirit  gave  him  utterance, 
but  with  human  economy,  at  the  dictates  of  policy,  in 
ignorance;  poetry,  art,  literature,  science — not  one  but 
struck  a  loftier  note  than  he.  History  will  judge  him 
more  by  the  possibilities  that  he  opened  out  than  by 
the  resiilts  that  he  achieved.  The  former  were  greater 
than  the  latter." 

A  Test  for  Spirits. 

The  article  on  "  Modern  Spiritualism  "  deals  scepti- 
cally with  the  subject  in  general  and  with  Mr.  Myers* 
arguments  in  particular.  The  writer  regards  the  fol- 
lowing as  a  satisfactory  test— a  test  so  satisfactory  that 
no  alleged  medium  will  pass  it: 

"  The  only  convincing  proof  that  a  given  commuaii- 
cation  is  the  work  of  a  spirit  (whether  a  disembodied 
human  being,  or  a  sixth  rounder,  or  an  elemental,  or 
a  sylph)  must  be  found  in  clear  evidence  that  no  hu- 
man intelligence  would  have  been  equal  to  produce  it. 
The  man  of  science  at  once  suggests  satisfactory  tests. 
If  any  medium  would  answer  twenty  questions  about 
the  near  future— stating  such  facts  as  the  maximum 
temperature  at  Greenwich  on  three  days  a  month 
ahead,  the  price  of  Consols  next  settling  day  but  four, 
the  winner  of  the  Derby  and  the  Oaks  and  the  St. 
Leger,  the  sex  of  the  next  child  born  in  a  royal 
family,  and  the  number  of  claims  made  on  a  given  in- 
surance company  in  December  next — there  would  be 
general  conviction  that  some  superhxmian  intelligence 
was  at  work.  All  these  facts  are  beyond  the  present 
knowledge  of  any  human  being,  and  it  is  inconceivable 
that  cliance  could  produce  correct  answers  to  all  of 
them." 

The  Real  Disease  of  the  Army, 

The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  War 
claims  the  inevitable  article.  The  writer  takes  the 
point  of  view  that  the  real  failure  was  not  the  failure 
of  the  system,  but  the  failure  of  the  men.  The  Repor-t 
fills  him  with  despair  as  to  the  men.  He  condemns 
the  soldiers  as  much  as  the  politicians,  and  says  that 
i^ord  Lansdowne  did  not  get  from  Lord  Wolseley  or  Sir 
Redvers  Buller  the  support  he  had  a  right  to  expect. 
The  reviewer  also  criticises  the  Report  severely,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  Commissioners  did  not  lay  the 
blame  directly  on  individuals.  They  drew  a  picture 
of  confusion,  and  charge  it  on  the  War  Office  system: 
"A  more  inconclusive  document  was  probably  never 
put  before  a  public  hungering  for  precise  guidance." 
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Other  Articles. 
There  is  a  very  good  critical  article  on  Mr.  Watson's 
poetry,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer,  has  every 
element  of  poetry  except  the  individual  note.  An- 
other paper  deals  with  the  insurrection  of  Robert  Em- 
met. There  is  a  paper  on  I'ierre  Loti,  whom  the  re- 
viewer calls  "  the  greatest  descriptive  writer  of  mod- 
ern times."  But  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  feminine 
element  in  one's  nature  thoroughly  to  like  him. 


The  Independent  Review. 

Gladstone   and    Chamberlain. 

The  four  articles  in  the  "  Independent  Review " 
which  deal  with  Protection,  are  well  written.  Mr. 
G.  W.  E.  Russell  reviews  Mr.  Morley's  "  Gladstone,'^ 
for  which,  of  course,  he  has  nothing  but  praise.  JVEr. 
Russell  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  he  has 
naturally  blended  reminiscence  with  review.  He  tes- 
tifies to  Mr.  Gladstone's  vehement  hostility  to  Social- 
ism in  any  sense  of  the  word,  and  to  his  failure  to 
appreciate  the  strength  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  He 
says: 

"  On  Oct.  2nd  [1879]  I  went  to  Hawarden  for  a  four 
days'  visit,  and  during  some  part  of  the  time  I  was 
alone  with  Mr.  Gladstone.  T  then  learned,  to  my 
amazement,  that  he  considered  Lord  Granville  the 
most  authoritative  and  influential  person  in  the  Liberal 
Party,  and  the  one  whose  obvious  duty  it  would  be, 
as  soon  as  the  General  Election  was  over,  to  call  the 
Liberal  leaders  together  for  a  consultation  on  results 
and  prospects.  Of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  popularity,  ca- 
pacity, and  ascendency  over  the  Radical  part  of  the 
party,  he  seemed  to  have  no  conception.  I  confessed 
myself  an  adherent  of  tlie  '  unauthorised  programme,' 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  evidently  believed  me  to  be — whal 
I  w£is  not — in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  confidence.  '  What 
does  Chamberlain  mean?  '  he  asked.  l!  replied  that, 
so  far  as  I  knew.  Chamberlain  did  not  mean  to  de- 
throne my  host  from  the  Liberal  leadership,  and  prob- 
ably felt  that'  he  could  not  do  so,  if  he  wished;  but 
that  I  thought  he  most  certainly  meant  to  prevent 
Lord  Hartington  from  succeeding  to  the  leadership 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  should  surrender  it." 


puerility  and  worthlessness  of  the   sweepstake  or   lot- 
tery." 

Sun  Myths  and  Sun-Worship. 
Karl  Blind  writes  interestingly  on  the  bronze  sun- 
chariot  which  was  recently  discovered  in  the  Danish 
island  of  Seelaiid.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  maae 
in  the  older  Bronze  Age,  about  three  thousand  year.s 
ago.  The  discovery  throws  important  light  on  the 
sun-worship  which  was  common  to  all  the  Teutonic  and 
Scandinavian  tribes.  Dr.  Blind  says  that  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  tale  of  the  Heliades  must  have  come  to 
the  Greeks  from  the  Baltic,  the  Greeks  merely  expand- 
ing and  beautifying  the  tale. 


The  International  Journal  of  Ethics. 

The  "  International  Journal  of  Ethics  "  for  October 
has  a  series  of  readable  articles.  Miss  Alice  Henry's 
paper  on  the  special  moral  training  of  girls  deserves 
separate  notice,  as  also  Mr.  Frank  Granger's  "  Right  ^ 
of  Free  Thought  in  Matters  of  Religion."  Mr.  Rebec, 
of  Michigan,  writes  on  "  Byron  and  Morals,"  and  sets 
Wordsworth's  sin  of  compounding  with  consolation  and 
illusion  over  against  Byron's  integrity,  candour,  and 
fierce  intrepid  scorn  of  compromise  and  comfort.  So 
he  proclaims  the  paradox  that  Byron's  influence  is 
more  truly  moral  than  Wordsworth's,  Mr.  James 
Laing,  writing  on  "  Art  and  Morality,"  argues  that 
when  the  idea  of  art  for  art's  sake  emerged,  came  the 
ruin  of  Greece  and  the  decadence  of  the  Italian  cities. 
Mr.  Benedict,  of  Cincinnati,  enters  a  strong  pleat 
against  the  impersonality  of  current  notions  of  religion,, 
and  insists  that  religion  is  the  binding  of  human  per- 
sonality to  a  supreme  personality.  Mr.  John  Ryan,  of 
Minnesota,  asks  "  Were  the  Church  Fathers  Com- 
munists?" and  answers  in  the  negative.  Their  stress 
on  the  duty  of  giving  freely  was  an  affirmation  of 
private  property,  not  the  negation.  It  is  character- 
istic that  this  "  Journal  of  Ethics  "  is  becoming  more 
and  more  concerned  with  religious  and  theological 
problems.  There  is  a  long  discussion  of  Mrs.  Piper's 
conversion  of  Dr.  Hyslop  under  the  heading  of  "  Em- 
pirical Data  on  Immortality." 


The  Westminster  Review. 

The  "  Westminster  Review  "  for  November  is  a  good 
number.  It  opens  with  some  somewhat  far-fetched 
papers  touching  on  the  fiscal  controversy. 

The  Buried  Treasure  Mania. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Atkinson  writes  a  thoughtful  paper  about 
this  and  other  "New  Developments  in  Journalism."  He 
says  quite  truly  that  most  of  these  competitions  are 
nothing  but  gambling,  as  the  "  skill  "  element  is  a  mere 
pretence.  The  tendency  is  to  produce  a  community  of 
fretful  prize-hunters  instead  of  a  community  of  hard 
workers  and  deep  thinkers.  The  influence  upon  jour- 
nalism as  a  profession  is  equally  bad: 

"  For  the  struggler  in  journalism  the  movement  is 
fraught  with  serious  danger.  It  introduces  a  new  ele- 
ment into  the  struggle.  The  success  of  a  journal,  and 
indirectly  of  its  contributors,  is  less  than  ever  a  matter 
of  superiority  of  information,  character,  and  morality; 
it  now  depends  very  largely  upon  the  magnitude  of  the 
money  prizes  offered  and  the  open  character  of  the 
4}ompetition,    or,    what    is    practically    the    same,    the 


East  and  West. 

"  East  and  West "  for  October  has  three  articles 
of  special  interest  on  the  fiscal  question.  Mr. 
Lamont  writes  very  appreciatively  on  women  as  Em- 
pire-builders, but  laments  that  English  women  and 
Indian  women  have  been  so  far  apart.  To  Indian 
women,  their  English  sisters  are  mostly  depicted  as 
pleasure-loving  and  frivolous  beings.  The  writer  urges 
tliat  Englishwomen  should  take  special  pains  to  get 
into  touch  with  their  Indian  sisters.  Mr.  R.  P.  Chanda 
recalls  the  aims  of  Akbar  the  Great  as  a  social  re- 
former. His  programme  included  amalgamation  of 
races,  abolition  of  child  marriage,  abolition  of  poly- 
gamy, abolition  of  widow-burning,  introduction  of  the 
re-marriage  of  Hindu  widows.  Mr.  F.  H.  Skrine 
writes  on  the  government  of  Asiatics  by  England  and 
Russia.  The  implication  of  his  paper  is  that  the  Rus- 
sian is  nearer  to  the  Mongol  than  we  are  to  the  Hindu,, 
and  so  succeeds  better  in  conciliating  his  Asiatic  sub- 
jects, '.riie  writer  expressly  declines  the  invidious- 
task  of  drawing  comparisons.  Reading  between  the 
lines,  however,  the  balance  of  sympathy  seems  to  be 
with  the  Russians. 
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The  Cornhill  Magazine* 

The  November  "  Cornhill "  is  full  of  light  and  holi- 
day papers,  entertaining,  but  not  lending  themselves  to 
purposes  of  extract.  The  cult  of  the  gipsy  takes  on  a 
lawless  phase  in  Lawrence  Housman's  poem,  "  Good 
Living,"  wherein  he  exclaims,  in  admiration  of  the 
gipsies,  "Ah,  give  to  me  the  sturdy  soul  which  ten  com- 
mandments can't  control;"  from  which  it  appears  that 
one  need  not  travel  with.  Kipling  east  of  Suez  to  find 
a  place  where  "  there  ain't  no  Ten  Commandments." 
Mr.  H.  A.  Vachell  describes  a  rodeo,  or  round-up,  or 
festive  sports  in  Southern  California.  Mr^.  Woods 
takes  us  back  again  to  the  old  Basque  world  as  it 
seems  to  modern  eyes.  The  Rev.  J.  M.  Bacon  de- 
scribes a  balloon  voyage  from  Sydenham  into  Essex, 
under  the  title  of  "  Midnight  in  Cloudland."  It  was 
an  experiment  in  the  transmission  of  sounds  through 
different  strata  of  the  atmosphere.  llie  bombs  fired 
from  the  balloon  were  rarely  heard  by  listeners  near  at 
hand,  but  the  most  complete  series  of  reports  were  re- 
corded by  distant  observers.  The  most  complete  record 
came  from  twenty  miles  away.  A  thoroughbred  rac- 
ing mare,  by  her  startings,  which  synchronised  with 
the  explosions,  showed  that  she  continued  to  hear  the 
reports  after  they  had  ceased  to  be  audible  to  her 
owner's  ears.  The  remarkable  story  of  a  Royal 
brooch  is  told  by  Mrs.  Sisson.  Lady  Jane  Ellice,  at 
the  time  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee,  described  in  "  Corn- 
hill "  a  brooch  given  her  as  one  of  the  Queen's  brides- 
maids. Lady  Jane  lost  this  brooch  forty  years  pre- 
viously, when  driving  through  London.  A  lady  read- 
ing the  article  recognised  that  the  brooch  she  was 
wearing  was  identical  with  the  one  given  by  the  Queen. 
She  lost  no  time  in  returning  it  to  Lady  Jane.  The 
Queen  was  deeply  interested  in  hearing  of  the  adven- 
ture. 


The  Church  Quarterly  RevieTv. 

There  is  a  distinctly  progressive  note  in  the  October 
number.  It  opens  with  a  paper  on  Church  Worship 
and  Church  Order,  which  lays  stress  on  the  dispensing 
power  of  the  Bishop  in  dealing  with  the  Prayer  Book, 
"  a  book  which  has  not  been  revised  for  over  two  hun- 
dred years."  The  writer  hopes  that  the  Bishop  will 
use  this  liturgical  authority,  in  consultation  with  his 
fellow-clergy  and  the  laity.  The  writer  urges  on  the 
English  Church  its  conspicuous  duty  of  developing  for 
English-speaking  races  a  system  of  worship,  true  to 
historic  tradition,  Catholic  in  every  essential,  satisfying 
the  Puritan  by  its  simplicity,  the  ceremonialist  by  its 
order  and  dignity.  In  a  review  of  the  Puritan  Utopia 
attributed  to  John  Milton,  the  writer  laments  the 
negative  view  of  Puritanism  which  generally  prevails, 
and  holds  up  many  of  its  positive  elements  for  admira- 
tion. Liberationists  will  find  much  to  please  them  in 
this  number.  A  vivid  sketch  of  the  origin  and  growth 
of  Welsh  Methodism  faithfully  exposes  the  unsympa- 
thetic and  intolerant  attitude  of  the  English  prelates, 
who  could  find  no  home  for  Welsh  revival.  Some 
notes  on  the  Church  in  Australia  might  supply  material 
for  a  Liberationist  leaflet.  They  mention  that  "  Colo- 
nial experience  brings  out  nothing  more  clearly  than 
the  harm  which  endowments  have  done  to  the  Church 
in  allowing  congregations  to  forget  the  privilege  given 
them  of  supporting  their  priest."  The  clergy  in  Aus- 
tralia appear  to  be  paid  about  one-third  more  than  the 
English  average.  The  "  envelope  system  "  is  spread- 
ing. The  institution  of  the  Synod  has  been  a  great 
success.  **  The  primitive  Catholic  practice  has  been 
fully  restored   in   democratic   completeness,   and  every 


Churchman  and  every  Churchwoman  has  a  voice  in  the 
management  of  Church  affairs."  In  official  functions, 
the  Anglican  Church  is  tacitly  allowed  precedence,  but 
"  she  is  not  the  Church  of  the  people."  The  Im- 
perialism of  Dante,  in  which  he  found  the  cure  for  the 
ills  of  his  time,  is,  a  reviewer  laments,  impossible  to- 
day. No  great  poet  could  do  for  English  Imperialism 
what  Dante  did  for  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  The 
spirit  of  rational  incredulity  is  allowed  free  scope  of 
ridicule  in  dealing  with  the  preposterous  fables  of  the 
Golden  Legend. 

♦ 

The  World's  Work. 

The  "  World's  Work  "  for  November  is  a  happy  illus- 
tration of  the  way  in  which  industrial  facts  can  be 
made  almost  as  interesting  as  the  events  in  a  romance. 
Mr.  Stewart's  account  of  Alaska  and  its  prospects,  and 
Dr.  Court's  sketch  of  the  new  disease  among  miners^ 
deserve  extended  notice. 

A  very  interesting  account  is  given  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  Utility  Poultry  Club.  Poultry  shows 
have  hitherto  aimed  at  encouraging  "  feathers."  The 
new  club  aims  at  developing  "  eggs."  The  first  thing 
was  to  begin  a  winter  laying  competition.  The  cham- 
pion egg-layer  has  proved  to  be  a  white  Wyandotte 
pullet,  which  laid  seventy-eight  eggs  in  sixteen  winter 
weeks.  The  aim  is  to  breed  from  eggs  of  the  best  lay- 
ers, and  so  to  help  in  increasing  the  home  produce  of 
eggs.  At  present  England  imports  more  than  two 
thousand  million  eggs  a  year. 

Railway  motor-cars,  according  to  Mr.  H.  G.  Archer's 
sketch,  are  being  introduced  into  England,  to  obviate 
the  use  of  heavy  engines  and  trains  for  light  pas- 
senger traffic.  The  North  Eastern  Railway  was  the 
first  to  announce  its  intention  of  introducing  the  auto- 
car train  service  to  compete  with  the  electric  trams  in 
populous  centres.  The  Great  Western  Railway  has  a 
service  of  railway  motor  coaches  on  the  line  between 
Chalford  and  Stonehouse.  The  idea  is  that  these  motor- 
cars will  provide  cheap  and  rapid  transit  on  suburban 
lines  in  times  of  the  day  when  the  number  of  passen- 
gers is  small. 

The  marvellous  processes  by  which  hillsides  of  Aber- 
deen granite  are  transformed  into  the  polished  pillars 
and  entablatures  and  sculptures  of  our  great  buildings 
are  described  by  William  Diack.  The  industry  em- 
ploys fifteen  thousand  people  in  Scotland  alone.  The 
granite  is  cut  by  a  toothless  saw  working  in  iron  grit, 
or  small  rough  grains  of  chilled  metal.  The  latheing 
and  the  polishing  are  done  by  machinery,  and  the  pneu- 
matically-driven tool  enables  the  masons'  and  sculp- 
tors' work  to  be  done  with  remarkable  rapidity. 

A  sketch  of  the  day's  work  of  a  ship's  captain  con- 
tains the  interesting  fact  that  the  "  Una  "  of  the  Bailey 
and  Leetham  Line,  sailing  between  London  and  St. 
Petersburg,  has  followed  the  Swedish  custom  of  em- 
ploying, for  all  domestic  arrangements  on  board,  women 
only.  The  male  steward  has  been  ousted  by  his  female 
rival. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby  describes  how  the  Battersea 
Borough  Council  has  reduced  the  death-rate  from  170  to 
96  per  thousand  by  supplying  municipal  milk,  sterilised. 
The  Battersea  municipality  urges  that  municipal  milk, 
however,  is  only  second  best.  Mother's  milk  is  best. 
The  need  of  immediate  attention  to  this  problem  is  thus 
succinctly  stated  by  the  writer: 

"  As  the  marriage  age  of  both  sexes  steadily  rises  and 
the  birth-rate  steadily  falls  amongst  all  white  peoples, 
whilst  brown  and  yellow  multiply  as  fast  as  ever,  it  is 
clear  that  the  whole  future  history  of  mankind  is 
bound  up  with  this  question  of  infant  lives." 
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The  Empire  Review. 


The  "  Empire  Review  "  for  November  is  a  good  num- 
ber. Lord  Welby's  review  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Life 
aiid  the  article  on  "  Life  in  New  Zealand  as  It  Is  "  are 
separately  reviewed. 

"  South  African  "  argues  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
Rhodes  scholars  going  direct  from  the  schools  to  Ox- 
ford. Canada  and  the  States  prefer  a  post-graduate 
course,  on  the  principle  that  the  sending  of  scholars 
straight  from  school  at  so  impressionable  an  age  would 
make  them  "  plus  anglais  que  les  anglais,"  which  says 
little  for  American  and  Canadian  national  spirit.  The 
post-graduate  idea  means  that  the  terms  of  the  will 
as  regards  Cape  Colony  must  be  altered,  and  the  direct 
bequests  to  the  originally  named  four  schools  an- 
nulled: besides  which  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  sys- 
tem of  marks  becomes  virtually  impossible. 

There  is  an  interesting  article  on  "  Cancer  in  Ire- 
land," by  Dr.  Hill-Climo. 

Another  paper  of  especial  interest  to  those  ac- 
quainted with  Indian  women  and  their  awakening  is 
on  "  The  Rani  of  Kharighur,"  an  enlightened  and 
highly  educated  Indian  lady. 


Page's  Magazine. 


This  magazine  is  very  technical  this  month,  but  there 
is  much  solid  information  to  be  found  in  it  for  the  lay 
reader.  The  first  article  is  by  John  Leyland,  and 
deals  with  the  new  dockyard  at  Gibraltar.  The  author 
discusses  the  Admiralty  plans,  and  deals  with  the  con- 
troversy as  to  the  site  of  the  works.  "  English  people," 
he  says,  "  have  the  settled  conviction  that  upon  the  re- 
tention of  Gibraltar  depends  not  only  the  naval  posi- 
tion of  Great  Britain  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  also 
her  access  to  the  East  through  the  Suez  Canal."  But 
this  is  apparently  not  the  case  at  all,  for  he  continues: 

"  We  must  dismiss  from  our  minds  any  idea  that 
Gibraltar  is  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  no 
value  apart  from  the  fleet,  of  which  it  is  the  great 
strategic  base,  and  to  this  consideration  the  great  Naval 
works,  which  I  propose  to  describe  in  some  detail  in  a 
subsequent  article,  are  altogether  due.  Gibraltar  is  a 
position  of  signal  importance  upon  the  most  valuable 
commercial  route  in  the  world.  It  is  a  place  at  which 
the  ships  of  His  Majesty's  fleet  may  be  coaled,  vic- 
tualled, supplied  with  stores  and  ammunition,  and,  in 
case  of  need,  be  repaired  in  security.  Its  strategic  im- 
portance is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  lies  in  the  mid- 
position  of  a  vast  strategic  theatre — between  the  divided 
fleets  of  Russia,  between  the  two  fleets  of  France,  and 
between  Germany  and  her  purposes  in  the  East. 

"  But  the  changed  conditions  of  naval  warfare  had 
deprived  old  Gibraltar  of  much  of  its  value.  It  pos- 
sessed no  dock  that  could  receive  modern  leviathans, 
no  workshops  through  whose  agency  they  could  be 
thoroughly  overhauled  and  repaired,  and  no  harbour 
wherein  a  fleet  could  lie  secure  from  torpedo  attack.  In 
short,  one  of  the  most  important  positions  in  the  or- 
ganisation of  our  imperial  defence  had  so  far  fallen 
behind  in  the  march  of  progress  as  to  become  a  source 
of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength." 

The  steps  being  taken  to  remedy  this  weakness  are 
detailed  by  Mr.  Leyland.  That  they  are  extensive  may 
be  deduced  from  the  fact  that  a  sum  of  £6,000,000  will 
be  required  to  covei*  the  estimated  cost. 

A  writer  gives  some  interesting  figures  concerning  the 
Uganda  Railway,  which  do  not  give  a  too  rosy  view  of 


the  results  of  the  great  expenditure  that  has  been  in- 
curred: 

"  Excluding  the  receipts  for  the  carriage  of  construc- 
tion material,  booked  at  actual  cost  incurred,  the  re- 
ceipts from  public  traffic  during  the  fifteen  months 
under  review  were  £115,313.  The  falling-off  in  receipts 
is  due  to  a  reduction  in  rates  which  has  already  secured 
a  larger  tonnage  of  goods  lifted,  especially  under  the 
heads  of  salt,  kerosene  oil,  beads,  and  brass  and  other 
wire.  But  the  policy  of  this  reduction  will  in  all  pro- 
bability be  still  further  justified  by  increased  r«ceipt8, 
the  business  done,  as  measured  by  traffic  ton-mileage 
per  mile  open,  having  increased  by  44  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  1901. 

"  During  the  fifteen  months,  January,  1902,  to  March, 
1903,  the  total  expenditure  on  working  both  construc- 
tion and  public  traffic  trains  was  £325,574,  the  receipts 
from  public  traffic  were  £115,313,  and  the  capital  ac- 
count has  been  debited  with  £148,148,  the  actual  ex- 
penditure incurred,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  calculated, 
in  running  construction  trains  and  carrying  construc- 
tion material  in  ordinary  trains.  The  net  result  during 
the  ofiicial  year,  April  1,  1902,  to  March  31,  1903,  was 
a  deficit  of  £49,690." 


The  Hibbert  Journal. 

The  October  number  presents  a  good  solid  array  of 
theological  articles.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  "  fresh 
faith "  and  a  sketch  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  electrical 
theory  of  matter  claim  separate  notice.  The  Master 
of  Balliol  writes  on  St.  Paul  and  the  idea  of  evolution, 
and  contrasts  the  evolutionary  teaching  of  Jesuits  with 
the  catastrophic  conception  of  Paul.  Dr.  Henry 
Jones,  continuing  to  discuss  the  present  attitude  of 
reflective  thought  towards  religion,  argues  for  the 
mutual  inclusion  of  reason  and  faith.  Dr.  Stout,  re- 
viewing Mr.  Myers'  great  work  on  the  survival  of 
bodily  death,  vigorously  attacks  the  hypothesis  of  a 
subliminal  self  as  something  not  implied  in  genius, 
dreams,  hypnosis,  etc.  He  agrees  with  Mr.  Myers  that 
we  need  not  be  peculiarly  sceptical  concerning  com- 
munications from  departed  spirits.  Professor  Lewis 
Campbell,  writing  on  morality  in  ^schylus,  says  that 
^schylus  has  much  in  common  with  the  Hebrew 
prophets  of  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries  B.C.  He 
was  like  them  in  liis  ideal  of  righteousness  and  mercy, 
purity  and  equity;  but  was  unlike  them  in  his  bright 
appreciation  of  human  innocent  joys,  and  in  finding  a 
redemption  of  humanity  in  actual  progress,  not  a  dis- 
tant Messianic  state.  The  Rev.  C.  E.  Beeby  assails  the 
traditional  belief  in  the  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus  as 
subversive  of  the  oneness  of  Christ  with  our  humanity, 
and  of  His  value  as  our  example.  The  Rev.  C.  F. 
Dole  traces  the  progress  of  a  soul  from  agnosticism  to 
theism  by  way  of  the  conception  that  God  is  the  life 
that  animates  the  organism  of  the  universe. 


The  London  Quarterly  Review. 

The  chief  distinction  of  the  October  number  is  Dr. 
Lindsay's  unveiling  of  the  family  and  popular  religion 
of  Germany  before  the  Reformation.  Mr.  Austin 
West,  discussing  the  new  Pope  and  the  old  Papacy, 
declares  that  Pius  X.  has  no  problem  pressing  upon 
him  so  thorny,  perilous,  and  pregnant  with  conse- 
quences as  the  intellectual  one.  Salvation  lies  in  his 
confiding  in  the  commissions  of  critical  experts  whom 
Leo  XIII.,  in  his  declining  days,  summoned  to  his  aid. 
Mr.  Burkitt  Dalby  treats  of  the  New  Mysticism  which 
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has  followed  on  the  materialism  of  the  early  scientific 
«ra,  and  is  illustrated  by  the  last  poems  of  Tennyson, 
Maeterlinck,  W.  B.  Yeats,  and  Theodore  Watts  Dun- 
ton.  Mr.  Robinson  Gregory  reviews  Dr.  Edwin  Ab- 
bott's "  From  Letter  to  Spirit "  with  appreciation  of 
his  literary  criticism,  but  deprecating  his  theological 
<;onclusions.  Mr.  A.  S.  Way,  by  means  of  numerous 
extracts,  sets  forth  Euripides  as  a  preacher  of  right- 
•eousness.  Mr.  J.  D.  Thompson  declares  that  Tenny- 
son's "  In  Memoriam  "  contains  the  best  that  has  ever 
been  said  on  the  future  life,  and  looks  only  for  con- 
firmation of  its  hope  in  the  twentieth  century. 


Blackwood's  Magazine. 

A  military  writer  describes  the  autumn  manoeuvres 
in  the  West  of  England  with  as  much  vigour  as  if  it 
had  been  an  actual  campaign.  The  literary  articles 
include  a  paper  on  Thackeray  and  his  critics;  a  review 
•of  Mr.  Henry  James'  biography  of  W.  W.  Story,  the 
American  sculptor.  Mr.  H.  Clifiord  begins  one  of  his 
charming  stories  of  Malayan  life  entitled  "  Sally:  a 
Study."  A  writer  signing  himself  "Active  List  "  dis- 
cusses what  would  happen  to  the  Empire  in  a  naval 
war,  and  passionately  adjures  Canada  and  Australia  to 
take  part  in  the  maritime  defence  of  the  Empire. 
"  Active  List "  assumes  that  Canada  and  Australia 
would  necessarily  be  involved  in  any  war  to  which 
England  was  a  party,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  know 
that  the  present  Canadian  Prime  Minister  has  always 
publicly  declared  that  Canada  asserted  an  absolute 
right  to  choose  when  England  goes  to  war  whether  she 
will  take  sides  with  her,  or  whether  she  will  stand 
aloof  and  declare  her  neutrality.  It  is  a  misfortune 
that  most  of  our  Jingo  writers  and  politicians  ignore 
the  fundamental  facts  of  th^  situation  in  the  Colonies, 
■of  which  they  write  so  much  and  know  so  little. 


The  Pall  Mall  Magazine- 

The  excellent  article  on  Mr.  Chamberlain,  by  Mr. 
Harold  Begbie,  noticed  elsewhere,  and  the  shorter 
one,  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Hughes,  are  the  features  of 
the  "  Pall  Mall "  this  November.  But  there  is  much 
else  of  interest,  notably  Mr.  Archer's  "  Real  Conversa- 
tion "  with  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  on  his  American  tour,  in 
which  they  both  agree  that  "  there's  nothing  like 
spending  a  few  months  in  America  for  teaching  you  the 
pointlessness  of  some  of  our  stock  jokes  at  her  ex- 
pense." There  are,  besides,  three  good  literacy  articles. 
That  of  M.  Pascal  on  "  Edmond  Rostand  "  and  his  life 
■at  Cambo-les-Bains  will  interest  all  readers  of  "Cyrano 
<ie  Bergerac."  Mr.  Wilfred  Meynell  contributes  a 
sketch  of  Whistler  and  his  work,  and  Mr.  William 
Sharp  has  a  second  article  on  the  "  Literary  Geo- 
graphy of  the  English  Lakes."  There  are  several 
other  good  papers. 


The  Economic  Review. 

The  chief  value  of  the  October  number  lies  in  Canon 
Earnett's  paper  on  the  unemployed  and  unemployable, 
noticed  elsewhere.  M.  Jacques  Bardoux  shows  that 
thirty  years  of  Republican  Government  in  France  have 
been  marked  by  a  vast  increase  in  the  economic  activity 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Woollcombe  writes  wisely  on  the 
value  of  scciaJ  clubs  for  working  men,  and  lays  stress 
on  the  personnel  of  the  management.       The  Rev.  H. 


Rashdall  supplements  Mr.  Booth's  account  of  Church 
work  in  London  with  considerations  likely  to  diminish 
the  melancholy  impression  left.  Mr.  A.  W.  Pickard- 
Cambridge,  writing  on  rural  depopulation,  suggests  aa 
remedies  the  erection  of  remvmerative  cottages  with 
small  holdings  attached,  the  extension  of  the  system 
of  allotments,  the  extension  of  small  holdings,  and  the 
training  of  school-masters  in  sympathy  with  the  coun- 
try and  able  to  train  a  race  of  coimtrymen. 


Knowledge, 


"  Knowledge "  is  always  interesting,  and  the  No- 
vember number  is  exceptionally  so.  The  issue  con- 
tains an  inset  plate  of  drawing  of  the  planet  Mars 
made  this  year,  and  two  interesting  articles  on  the 
mysterious  markings.  Mr.  Antoniadi,  who  writes  one 
article,  gives  reasons  for  refusing  to  admit  the  exis- 
tence of  all  the  canals,  though  he  considers  that  some 
of  them  exist,  without,  however,  regarding  them  as 
r<»ally  artificial.  Many  of  the  markings  he  regards  as 
optical  delusions.  Mr.  E.  Walter  Maunder  describes 
optical  experiments  made  by  him  which  confirm  Mr. 
Antoniadi' s  contention.  Mr.  Lloyd  Praeger's  inter- 
esting articles  on  "  Familiar  British  Wild  Flowers  and 
Their  Allies"  are  continued;  this  month  Mr.  Praeger 
deals  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  favourite  flower  in  its 
indigenous  form.  There  are  several  other  interesting 
features  in  the  number,  not  the  least  interesting  being 
the  correspondence  section. 


The  Monthly  Review. 

The  "  Monthly  Review  "  for  November  is  an  exceed- 
ingly good  number.  There  are  articles  by  M.  Yves 
Guyot  and  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  on  the  fiscal  pro- 
blem, which  are  noticed  elsewhere,  as  are  Sir  Henry 
Drummond  Wolff's  and  Mr.  G^rothwohl's  papers  on 
the  Balkans,  Mr.  Butler  Burke's  on  Radioactivity,  and 
Mr.  E.  T.  Cook's  on  Gladstone  as  Foreign  Minister. 
Indeed,  nearly  all  the  articles  are  worthy  of  longer 
quotation  than  we  can  give. 

The  Two-Power  Standard. 

Captain  Garbett,  R.N.,  writes  on  "  The  Russian  Pro- 
gramme and  the  Two-Power  Standard  " : 

"  Whatever  the  value  of  the  two-Power  standard, 
however,  may  have  been  ten  or  twelve  years  ago, 
when  we  only  had  for  practical  purposes  France  and 
Russia  to  consider,  that  standard  is  now  out  of  date, 
and  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  a  satisfactory 
margin  of  safety,  in  view  of  the  new  situation  created 
by  the  steadily-growing  strength  of  the  German  Navy. 
Whether  the  two-Power  standard  should  be  raised  to 
a  three-Power  standard  is  a  moot  point,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly becoming  a  matter  for  serious  consideration 
whether  the  time  is  not  near  for  some  material  in- 
crease in  our  building  programmes,  which,  as  far  as 
battleships  are  concerned,  have  certainly  since  1899 
been  cut  down  to  a  point  hardly  compatible  with  a  due 
margin  of  safety,  if  we  are  to  be  in  a  position  to  .hold 
our  own  against  possible  coalitions  against  us." 

Garden  Cities. 

Mr.  Ralph  Neville,  M.P.,  writes  optimistically  of  the 
future  of  the  Garden  City: 

"Will  the  enterprise  succeed?  I  think  it  will.  The 
readers  of  this  article  must  judge  what  weight,  if  any, 
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attaches  to  my  opinion  on  the  subject.  I  will  only 
say  that  I  have  long  studied  the  question,  and  that 
thirty  years  at  the  Bar  and  nine  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons are  calculated  to  dispel  any  tendency  to  extrava- 
gant idealism.  To  me  it  seems  a  practical  and  prac- 
ticable scheme,  the  success  of  which  is  mainly  a  ques- 
tion of  management  and  money.  A  reference  to  the 
Garden  City  Association  will  satisfy  the  inquirer  that 
the  enterprise  is  in  the  hands  of  business  men.  With 
regard  to  money,  some  £75,000  has  been  found  by 
those  immediately  concerned  in  the  movement,  and  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  public  will  allow  the  scheme 
to  fail  for  want  of  funds,  when  the  impending  appeal 
is  made  to  them.  It  holds  the  field  as  the  only  prac- 
tical suggestion  for  dealing  comprehensively  with  the 
questions  of  overcrowding  and  agricultural  depression, 
and  bears  within  it  the  promise  of  ultimate  success. 
And  something  must  be  done," 

Other  Articles. 
Tlie   Earl   of  Iddesleigh   writes   on    "  Lord   Beacons- 
iield's  Novels."      There  is  an  interesting  literary  paper 
by  Professor  Brander  Matthews. 


the  chief  pastor  of  Venice  was  in  pawn,  in  order  that 
the  ciy  of  the  indigent  poor  should  not  be  left  un- 
heeded." 

The  Rev.  T.  Croskeli,  writing  on  Modern  Spiritual- 
ism, deals  with  Mr.  Myers'  book,  arid  concludes  with 
a  warning  as  to  the  danger  with  which  the  Spiritualist, 
movement  threatens  religion. 


The  Dublin  Review* 

The  "  Dublin  Review  "  devotes  its  first  two  articles 
to  the  late  Pope  and  the  prospects  of  his  successor. 
The  first  article  is  written  by  Dr.  William  Barry,  who 
says: 

"Leo  XIII.  preached  with  the  New  Testament  in 
his  hand.  He  taught  from  it,  not  as  a  barren  philoso- 
phy, but  as  a  code  of  living  laws.  To  be  civilised,  he 
held,  was  to  be  a  Christian;  this  world  has  an  outlook 
into  the  next.  When  all  is  said,  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury leaves  the  Church  visibly  stronger  than  she  was 
a  hundred  years  ago,  not  merely  or  chiefly  in  the  re- 
lations of  politics,  but  as  a  spiritual  power.  She  has 
always  '  upheld  the  value  of  himian  reason  and  asserted 
the  natural  rights  of  man.'  This  it  is  which  justified 
Pope  Leo's  measures  of  conciliation;  his  title  to  fame 
'vvill  be  that,  relying  upon  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  he  dared 
to  sketch  the  outlines  of  the  new  Christian  order." 

l*he  Editor's  paper  on  "  The  New  Pontificate "  is 
more  interesting.  The  tributes  given  to  the  new  Pope 
by  those  who  watched  his  career  at  Venice  are,  lie 
says,  "the  echoes  of  deep  impressions  which  have  been 
left  upon  the  hearts  of  a  people  who  have  known  and 
loved  him  for  more  than  half  a  century.  If  one  trait  of 
his  disposition  may  be  singled  out  as  predominantly  char- 
acteristic, we  note  that  all  seem  to  agree  that  he  brings 
to  the  Papacy  a  heart  full  of  Christ-like  sympathy  for 
the  labouring  and  suffering  masses.  '  He  has  compas- 
sion on  the  multitude.'  More  than  once  he  has  thrown 
lumself  as  an  apostle  of  conciliation  into  the  disputes 
between  capital  and  labour.  In  the  great  strike  of  the 
cigar-makers  in  Venice,  which  threatened  such  injury 
to  the  trade  of  the  city,  and  such  stress  of  suffering  and 
destitution  to  multitudes  of  the  people,  it  was  mainly 
by  his  itaet  and  zeal  that  a  settlement  was  happily 
arrived  at,  and  a  restoration  of  peace  and  goodwill  es- 
tablished between  employers  and  workmen.  His  charity 
in  Venice  is  proverbial.  It  is  said  that  his  alms-giving 
is  so  unmeasured  that  his  steward  or  Economo  has  had 
to  put  him  on  an  allowance.  The  allowance,  which 
ought  to  last  for  the  month,  is  generally,  like  a  school- 
bojr's  pocket-money,  gone  in  three  days.  It  is  well  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  one  who  was  called  to 
the  iyhair  of  his  great  fellow-countryman,  St.  Laurence 
Justinian,  that  more  than  once  the  episcopal  ring  of 


The  American  Review  of  Reviews. 

The  "American  Review  of  Reviews"  for  November 
is  a  very  interesting  number,  copiously  illustrated,  and. 
full   of  current  and   interesting  topics. 

Japan  and  the  Latin  Alphabet. 
Mr.  Stanhope  Sams  contributes  a  paper  on  **  The 
Rebirth  of  the  Japanese  Language  and  Literature " 
which  is  to  follow  from  the  adoption  of  the  Latin  al- 
phabet, which  the  Japanese  Government  has  decided 
to  investigate  fhoroughly.  This  reform  means  the 
sweeping  away  of  the  most  hideous  and  difficult  system 
of  writing  ever  devised.  It  has  been  agitated  for  for 
many  years,  but  the  classical  associations  of  the  old 
system,  and  indeed  its  practical  use — for  it  can  be  read 
by  600,000,000  people — delayed  its  adoption.  The  re- 
form will  change  not  only  the  system  of  writing,  but 
the  language  itself,  'as  the  so-called  "  book-language," 
which  is  largely  composed  of  Chinese  characters,  will 
noAV  be  abandoned,  and  Japanese  literature  will  be 
written  in  the  spoken  idiom.  The  services  which  the 
reform  will  render  to  practical  study  may  be  realised 
from  the  fact  that  at  present  it  takes  a  Japanese  child 
three  or  four  years  to  acquire  enough  signs  even  for 
elementary  studies.  Moreover,  it  will  now  be  possible 
for  foreigners  to  learn  literary  Japanese;  at  present  it, 
is  practically  impossible. 

The    Resurrection    of    Galveston. 

A  brief  but  interesting  paper  describes  the  great  sea 
wall  which  is  to  protect  the  future  city  of  Galveston 
from  any  repetition  of  the  terrible  storm  of  1900. 
Galveston  >vas  built  on  a  spit  of  sand  only  three  miles, 
broad  and  thirty-one  miles  long,  flie  land  being  only 
a  few  feet  above  high  tide.  So  bad  was  the  situation 
that  many  advised  the  abandonment  of  the  site,  but 
local  pride  triumphed: 

"As  a  result  a,  remarkable  breastwork  is  being  com- 
pleted, by  which  it  is  believed  that  the  city  will  be 
able  to  defy  further  attacks  of  the  sea.  The  struc- 
ture is  available  not  only  as  a  protection,  but  in  other 
ways.  It  is  over  tTiree  miles  in  length,  or  nearly  18,000 
feet,  skirting  the  shore  of  the  island  in  front  of  the 
most  exposed  portion  of  the  city.  Its  top  is  three  feet 
above  the  highest  point  reached  by  the  water  in  the 
storm  of  1900.  Here  the  wall  is  five  feet  in  width, 
gradually  extending  to  sixteen  feet  on  the  bottom. 
It  is  concaved  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  Gulf,  in  order 
to  minimise  the  force  of  the  waves;  but  an  additional 
barrier  is  provided  in  what  is  called  '  riprap  '  work 
composed  of  blocks  of  granffe  laid  along  the  water-face 
of  the  wall.  This  formation  is  twenty-seven  feet  in 
width,  and  the  stone  is  piled  to  a  height  ranging  from 
three  to  five  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
When  it  is  stated  that  some  of  the  single  blocks  weigh 
a  ton  apiece,  an  idea  of  the  massiveness  of  this  pro- 
tection can  be  gained,  while  special  care  has  been  taken 
to  prevent  the  wall  from  being  undermined,  since  the 
island  is  composed  so  largely  of  sand." 

Even  the  low-lying  land  outside  the  wall  is  being 
raised  to  a  height  equal  to  that  reached  by  the  storm 
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of  1900,  the  area  being  covered  with  sand  and  mud 
pumped  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Fifty  million 
dollars  have  been  spent  in  rebuilding  the  portions  of 
the   city  that   were   devastated. 

The  New  American  Service  Rifle. 
Mr.  C.  L.  Leach  writes  on  the  new  Springfield  rifle 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  United  States  Army. 
He  claims  that  it  is  the  best  rifle  invented.  It  has 
"been  tested  by  allowing  it  to  rust,  and  by  throwing 
sand  into  the  mechanism.  The  rifle  has  a  muzzle  ve- 
locity of  2,300  feet,  being  exceeded  in  this  only  by  the 
Spanish  Mauser.  It  has  a  range  of  five  miles,  and  when 
fired  at  a  range  of  1,000  yards  the  bullet  rises  only  20.67 
feet.  The  bullet  has  penetrated  54  feet  of  pine  boards 
.at  a  distance  of  53  feet,  and  over  6  feet  at  1,500  yards. 


The  Arena. 

The  most  interesting  paper  in  the  "  Arena "  for 
'October  is  the  Hon.  F.  Y.  Ingram's  on  the  question  of 
public  ownership  of  lighting,  which,  of  course,  is  a 
vexed  question  in  America.  Mr.  Ingram  describes  the 
experiments  in  Detroit  in  lighting  its  own  streets. 
Whereas  the  lowest  price  offered  for  a  ten  years'  con- 
tract by  a  private  corporation  was  10l20  dols.  per 
2,000  candle-power  arc  light,  the  coat  from  the  public 
plant  was  at  first  only  100.50  dols.,  and  has  since  de- 
clined to  63.82  dols.  In  ten  years  the  city  will  have 
geined  more  than  the  entire  value  of  the  plant  as  clear 
prolit  over  what  it  would  have  cost  on  the  lowest  ten 
years'  bid  from  a  private  company. 


The  North  American  Review. 

The  "  North  American  Review "  for  October  is  not 
up  to  its  usual  level. 

The  Causes  of  Lynching. 
Mr.  H.  M.  Somerville,  writing  on  "  Some  Co-operating 
•Causes  of  Negro  Lynching,"  points  out  that  the  par- 
ticular crimes  of  which  lynching  is  usually  the  punish- 
ment take  place  only  in  localities  where  the  negro 
holds  the  balance  of  political  power,  and  where,  as  a 
voter,  he  is  "  coddled,  petted,  and  magnified."  The 
-educational  and  property  qualifications  for  voting  lately 
introduced  by  the  Southern  States  will,  he  declares,  be 
vindicated  by  history  as  an  attempt  to  rescue  civilisa- 
tion from  ruin.  Mr,  Somerville  condemns  President- 
Roosevelt's  attitude  towards  the  negro  as  over-zealous 
friendship  which  only  irritates  Southern  feeling. 

The  Return  of  the  Irish  Emigrant. 

Mr.  Charles  Johnston,  who  writes  a  cheerful  article 
on  the  new  Irish  Land  Bill,  thinks  that  Ireland  may  be 
again  enriched  by  the  return  of  some  of  its  successful 
sons  from  the  United  States: 

"  Through  a  piece  of  good  fortune,  I  recently  met 
a  good  many  sons  of  the  older  Irish  race  who,  for  two 
generations  or  more,  have  been  at  home  in  the  New 
World.  They  have  gained  all  the  capacity,  energy, 
command  of  the  arts  of  life,  which  one  thinks  of  as 
American;  yet  tliey  have  retained,  deep  in  the  heart's 
core,  that  tradition  of  Ireland  as  a  land  to  be  rever- 
enced and  loved,  which  only  a  few  chosen  countries 
in  the  world's  history  have  been  able  deeply  to  inspire. 
ITiese  men  are  returning  to  Ireland,  but  in  a  new  role. 
■^They  are  buying  and  restoring  some  of  the  castles  and 


great  country  houses  that  the  aristocracy  of  the  English 
garrison  are  letting  slip  through  their  fingers.  They 
are  restoring,  without  premeditated  or  conscious  inten- 
tion, the  older  Gaelic  nobility,  in  eclipse  since  Anglo- 
Norman  days.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a  movement 
which  will  undo  the  Flight  of  the  Earls.  These  re- 
turned colonists  will  be,  in  a  sense,  the  flower  of  the 
American  genius  and  temperament;  yet  they  will  be 
profoundly  and  genuinely  Irish;  and  few  things  promise 
better  things  for  the  future  of  Ireland  than  the  move- 
ment of  repatriation  which  has  thus  set  in,  almost  un- 
observed and  unrecorded." 

The   University  and  the  Business  Man. 

President  Thwing  writes  strongly  in  favour  of  col- 
lege training  for  business  men.  He  says  that  nearly 
all  American  leaders  of  industry  prefer  college-trained 
men,  not  for  what  they  have  learnt,  but  because  they 
have  been   taught   how   to   think: 

"  First  of  them  all  is  the  intellectual  element.  The 
leader  in  a  great  business  primarily  needs,  of  all  the 
intellectual  parts,  the  power  to  think,  '  What  do  the 
men  whom  you  employ,'  I  asked  the  manager  of  one 
of  the  great  industrial  combinations,  '  need  the  most?' 
'  Brains,'  was  the  prompt  answer.  '  What  do  those 
men  lack?'  I  said  to  a  great  manufacturer  of  steel 
and  iron  products.  'Accuracy,  the  power  to  take  a 
large  view  and  to  investigate  thoroughly,'  Avas  the  re- 
ply. The  merchant  and  the  manufacturer  are  called 
on  to  analyse  and  synthesise  phenomena,  to  relate 
fact  to  fact  and  truth  to  truth,  to  assess  every  fact  or 
truth  at  its  proper  value,  to  determine  the  significance 
of  the  symbol,  to  reason  logically,  to  relate  principle  to 
rule  and  rule  to  principle,  to  trace  effect  to  cause,  to 
distinguish  the  essential  from  the  accidental,  and  to 
hold  the  necessary  and  essential  under  a  large  variety 
of  conditions  and  circumstances." 

ITiese  qualities,  Mr.  Thwing  maintains,  are  most 
easily  acquired  by  means  of  university  traininjg. 


Continental  Magazines* 


La  Nottvclle  Revue* 

We  have  noticed  elsewhere  M.  Dumoret's  article  on 
the  Yankee  invasion  of  Canada  and  M.  Coquiot's  oa 
the  Black  Mass. 

It  ia  rather  interesting  to  learn  from  a  paper  by  M, 
.Louchard  in  the  first  October  number  that  already  there 
is  a  prospect  that  the  revolutionary  law  of  1898  (by 
which  every  worieman  injured  while  at  Avork  obtained 
the  right  to  compensation,  whatever  might  be  the  cause 
of  the  accident)  may  be  extended  to  all  employes  with- 
out distinction,  including  domestic  servants  and  agri- 
cultural labourers. 

The  everlasting  question  of  Morocco  is  dealt  with 
once  more  by  "Africus,"  who  wants  that  country  in 
order  to  round  off  the  North  African  empire  of  France, 
lie  says  there  are  three  methods  open  for  adoption: 
(1)  penetration  by  economic  and  moral  influence;  (2) 
a  protectorate  as  in  Tunis;  (3)  annexation  as  in  Al- 
geria, of  which  he  strongly  recommends  the  second. 


The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondcs. 

The  October  numbers  of  the  "Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes "  are  singularly  lacking  in  any  article  calling 
for  very  special  notice.     Still  the  editors  are  evidently 
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maKing  a  great  effort  to  suit  the  more  modern  of  their 
veaders.  The  place  of  honour  is  given  to  an  excellent 
translation  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  novel,  "  Lady 
Rose's  Daughter,"  and  doubtless  the  similarity  of  this 
modern  romance  to  one  of  the  most  famous  of  French 
real  love  stories — ^^that  of  Mdlle.  Lespinasse — gives  par- 
ticular  point   to   its  publication. 

India  through  French  Eyes. 
Under  the  general  title  of  "  In  Bhudda's  Country," 
M.  Chevrillon  publishes  a  portion  of  a  diary  kept  by 
him  during  a  recent  visit  to  Rangoon.  x\.s  is  always 
the  case  when  the  literary  traveller  is  a  Frenchman, 
he  is  far  more  occupied  in  giving  vivid  and  picturesque 
word-pictures  of  the  beautiful  and  varied  scenes  pre- 
sented to  his  notice  than  in  discussing  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  country.  Here  and  there  is  a 
word  of  criticism  of  the  British  administration,  but  the 
French  tourist's  whole  interest  is  centred  on  the  natives, 
their  ways,  and  their  religions. 

France  in  Africa. 

Africa  is  now  looming  very  large  in  Fi'ench  imagina- 
tion, and  the  '"Revue"  devotes  an  important  article  to 
the  French  Congo,  its  history  and  its  development,  and 
also  to  Figuig  and  French  policy  in  Morocco.  It  is 
clear  that  what  tiie  British  Empire  has  become  in  South 
Africa,  France  dreams  of  becoming  in  North  Africa, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  Egyptian  question.  Both  writers 
have  apparently  been  supplied  with  several  diplomatic 
documents  bearing  on  Morocco  and  the  French  Congo, 
and  if  M.  Lorin  can  be  trusted,  France  has  proved  her- 
self a  far  more  civilising  agent  in  the  Congo  than  has 
ner  neighbour,  Belgium.  It  is  significant  that  the 
writer  registers  a  violent  protest  against  the  attacks 
made  in  England  against  the  administrators  of  the 
Congo  as  a  whole.  He  implies — though  he  nowhere 
says— that  the  French  are  in  the  matter  of  humanity 
very  superior  to  their  Belgian  brothers,  and  he  says 
with  great  bitterness  that  neither  the  English  nor  the 
Germans  should  pose  after  the  Transvaal  War,  and  the 
more  recent  German  colonial  scandals^  as  professors 
of  humanity. 

The  Personal  Note. 

The  personal  note  is  in  the  "  Revue "  this  month 
particularly  interesting,  for  it  consists  of  a  hitherto  un- 
published collection  of  letters  written  by  the  great 
Sainte-Beuve  to  two  friends,  a  husband  and  wife,  with 
whom  he  seems  to  have  had  a  life-long  intimacy.  The 
letters  are  vivid  and  charmingly  written,  and  might 
be  studied  with  advantage  by  all  those  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  learn  colloquial  French.  Yet  another  set  of  un- 
published letters  which  will  perhaps  be  of  more  wide 
interest  to  British  readers  is  that  consisting  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  correspondence  between  Chateaubriand  and 
Madame  de  Stael.  These, pages  are  valuable  as  showing 
this  remarkable  woman,  of  whom  even  Napoleon  de- 
clared himself  afraid,  in  a  new  light.  A  very  different 
class  of  reader  will  turn  eagerly  to  the  article  entitled 
"  The  Youth  of  Schopenhauer."  In  it  M.  Bossert  tells 
the  sltory  of  the  philosopher's  childhood  and  youth, 
his  education,  the  influence  of  his  early  travels  on  his 
character  and  mind,  and  his  career  at  the  University 
of  Gottingen. 


Victor  Hugo's  School  Days.* 
M.  Simon  receives  the  place  of  honour  in  the  first 
October  number  for  his  article  on  Victor  Hugo  as  a 
schoolboy,  Hugo  himself  has  left  us  in  various  of  his 
works  a  pretty  good  idea  of  his  childhood;  but  M. 
Simon  has  been  allowed  to  extract  some  fresh  material 
in  the  family  archives.  Most  interesting  are  the  repro- 
ductions of  the  little  boy's  drawings,  done  when  he 
was  about  eleven,  which,  childish  as  they  are  in  many 
ways,  show  nevertheless  an  idea  of  composition  ex- 
traordinary in  one  so  young.  Like  Thackeray,  he  illus- 
trated his  school  books  with  these  extraordinary  draw- 
ings. Naturally,  the  young  Victor  wrote  a  tragedy 
in  five  acts,  as  well  as  a  long  poem  on  the  Deluge.  M. 
Simon  concludes  his  paper  by  giving  the  text  of  the 
remarkable  agreement  which  Hugo  drew  up  with  some 
of  his  comrades  for  the  publication  of  a  weekly  review 
of  politics  and  literature.  One  clause  in  the  agreement 
provided  that  each  contributor  should  have  to  suffer 
the  corporal  punishment  which  his  article  might  bring 
upon  him,  but  pecuniary  penalties  were  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  common  fund! 

Recollections  of  1815. 
Some  Recollections  of  1815,  left  by  Commandant  Jol- 
yet,  who  was  an  officer  in  a  line  regiment  in  the  French 
Army  from  1805  to  1830,  make  up  an  interesting  article, 
which  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  Commandant's 
nephew,  who  served  in  his  uncle's  old  regiment,  the 
35th,  in  the  Franco-German  War,  has  now  reached  the 
rank  of  general  and  would  be  entrusted,  if  war  broke 
out  now,  with  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Alps. 
The  Commandant  begins  his  Recollections  with  a  des- 
cription of  the  stir  in  Paris  before  the  famous  20th 
of  March.  M.  Jolyet  is  very  severe  on  the  disorganisa- 
tion which  prevailed  in  the  French  general  staff  during 
the  few  days  before  the  battle.  "  No  one  knew  who 
was  in  command,"  he  says;  ''  since  our  arrival  on  the 
field  of  battle  we  no  longer  saw  a  single  general."  He 
was  severely  wounded,  and  taken  as  a  prisoner  of  war 
to  Brussels.  As  regards  Waterloo  itself  he  expresses, 
the  conviction  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  arrival 
of  Blucher  and  his  Prussians  the  British  army  would 
have  been  annihilated.  Captivity  in  England,  at  Odi- 
ham,  thirty-seven  miles  from  Portsmouth,  followed,  and 
M.  Jolyet  is  very  bitter  about  the  boasted  humanity 
of  the  English,  and  certainly  the  poor  prisoners  seem 
to  have  been  treated  with  extaordinary  brutality.  The 
one  exception  was  the  Vicar  of  Odiham,  who  lent  music 
and  books  to  the  captives,  and  invited  them  to  meals. 


La  Revae  de  Paris* 

Among  the  articles  in  the  "  Revue  de  Paris  "  for  Oc- 
tober, M.  de  Malleray's  notes  on  the  comparative  tem- 
perance of  different  European  armies,  and  an  anony- 
mous article  on  the  reform  of  sport  in  France,  deserve 
more  than  passing  notice. 


The  Italian  Reviews* 

On  October  3,  1803,  Vittorio  Alfieri,  poet  and  dra- 
matist, died  at  Florence,  and  this  first  centenary  of 
his  death  is  being  marked  by  commemorative  articles 
in  all  the  Italian  magazines  dealing  with  literary  sub- 
jects. It  is,  however,  the  "Rivista  d'ltalia"  that  pays 
the  poet  the  greatest  honour,  for  the  whole  of  the  Oc- 
tober number  has  been  dedicated  to  the  centenary. 
There  are  a  series  of  articles  ,  by  distinguished 
writers,  a  number  of  illustrations,  and  a  very  com- 
plete bibliography,  the  whole  forming  a  critical  and 
biographical  record,  which  admirers  of  Alfieri  will  be 
very  glad  to  possess. 

In  the  "  Rassegna  Nazionale "  for  October  Papal 
affairs  still  predominate.  Interesting  articles  deal  with 
Leo  XIII.  and  his  attitude  towards  intellectual  pro- 
blems, and  with  the  Pope  in  his  relations  with  the 
learned   ecclesiastic,    A.    Stoppani,    and   with    the    Ros- 
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minians.  The  magazine,  which  is  noted  for  its  "  Liberal- 
Catholic  "  tendencies,  emphasises  its  satisfaction  in  the 
election  of  Pius  X.  by  printing  his  first  Encyclical  in 
extenso,  with  favourable  comments.  E.  S.  Kingswan, 
whose  fortnightly  chats  on  foreign  books  and  reviews 
form  one  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  the  magazine, 
has  much  to  say  concerning  the  old  and  the  new  Pope, 
and  also  the  new  Archbishop  of  Westminster. 

The  "  Nuova  Antologia  "  (October  1)  is  full  of  excel- 
lent matter.  F.  Momigliano  writes  on  Zionism.  "  Vic- 
tor "  sums  up  the  economic  situation  in  England  in 
an  article  very  friendly  to  our  country,  and  on  the  whole 
sympathetic  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy;  D.  Chilori 
discusses  school  libraries,  and  the  best  means  of  bring- 
ing the  right  sort  of  books  to  rural  readers,  and  C. 
Storza  writes  with  very  full  knowledge  concerning  the 
really  marvellous  growth  of  the  French  religious  orders 
throughout  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land  during  the  last 
half-century,  and  gives  also  many  interesting  details 
concerning  the  various  Eastern  religious  bodies  that  are 
now  in  union  with  the  Holy  See.  In  the  mid-October 
number  the  Deputy,  L.  Luzzatti,  describes,  with  warm 
approval,  the  expiatory  monument  to  Servetus  just 
erected  at  Geneva,  but  he  criticises  the  inscription  as 
wanting  in  generosity.  Dr.  Lino  Ferriani  writes  forcibly 
and  gloomily  on  "  nervous  children."  Thirty-nine  per 
cent,  of  children  of  the  present  day  he  declares  to  be 
abnormally  nervous,  with  unhealthy,  even  criminal,  ten- 
dencies more  or  less  latent  within  them.  This  he  at- 
tributes to  the  acuteness  of  the  modem  "  struggle  for 
life,"  to  inherited  weakness,  and  to  unintelligent 
methods  of  education,  but  above  all  to  the  abuse  of  al- 
cohol. 

English  readers  will  be  pleased  to  find  a  lavishly  illus- 
trated article,  on  the  recent  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibi- 
tion in  London,  in  "  Emporium,"  one  of  the  best  of 
the  Italian  art  magazines.  The  author,  while  bestowing 
considerable  praise  on  much  of  the  work  exhibited,  de- 
plores, on  the  one  hand,  a  certain  monotony  of  type  ob- 
servable through  the  rooms,  and  on  the  other  the  ec- 
centricity of  much  that  goes  by  t^e  name  of  art  nouveau. 


The  Dutch  Magfazincs» 

"  Onze  Eeuw  "  has  a  deeply-interesting  article  on  Pau- 
perism in  the  Dutch-Indian  possessions;  it  is  a  study 
of  the  question  calculated  to  make  the  readers  reflect 
very  seriously  concerning  the  stewardship  of  the  owners 
of  tiie  territory.  Such  articles  have  a  reflex  bearing 
on  our  own  position,  as  we  have  similar  possessions 
and  may  not  be  acting  in  any  better  manner  towards 
our  own  subjects.  The  writer  distinguishes  between 
mere  poverty  and  pauperism,  and  he  goes  on  to  show 
that  the  pauper  is  generally  of  the  native  class,  whereas 
the  merely  indigent  person  is  of  European  birth.  "  Why 
is  it  that  the  native  does  not  feel  that  he  has  any  place 
among  the  ruling  inhabitants?"  That  question  embraces 
a  great  deal,  and  does  not  speak  well  for  the  nature 
of  the  laws  passed  by  the  European  masters.  It 
would  seem  that  the  vice  of  the  white  man  has  much 
to  answer  for;  he  will  mingle  with  the  native  popula- 
tion, and  then  leave  for  Europe  and  forsake  the  mother 
and  children,  who  receive  scant  treatment  from  those 
who  remain.  The  native  woman  and  her  children  lead 
a  wretched  existence  till,  in  many  instances,  death 
releases  the  mother,  and  maturity  enables  the  children 
to  make  a  fight  for  themselves.  The  army  has  to  bear 
its  share  of  the  blame;  such  "  little  affairs  "  as  the  ex- 
pedition to  Atjeh  have  their  effect  in  increasing  the 
sum   of  pauperism.       The  natives  have  practically  no 


status.  The  same  review  contains  articles  on  the 
Legal  Regulation  of  Labour  Combinations,  and  the 
Question  of  Educational  Promotion,  which  are  also 
good  reading,  but  we  have  not  space  enough  to  touch 
upon  them  here. 

"  De  Gids  "  takes  up  the  subject  of  the  colonies  in  a 
different  manner,  giving  a  review  of  two  books  on  two 
expeditions  into  the  interior  of  Surinam;  one  expedi- 
tion had  geological  research  for  its  object,  while  the 
other  dealt  with  natural  history.  Naturally,  there 
is  much  that  is  of  importance  in  the  discoveries  of  the 
explorers,  and  the  books  serve  at  least,  so  far  as  the 
ordinary  public  is  concerned,  to  hasten  the  revival  of 
interest  in  the  coimtry  mentioned;  the  Dutch  public 
has  been  apathetic  of  late.  Of  more  general  interest  is 
the  article  on  "  Student  Life,"  which  is  also  a  review 
of  two  books,  one  German  and  the  other  American. 
"  The  College  Student  and  His  Problems  "  is  the  title 
of  the  latter.  The  ^vriter  says  that  the  German 
author,  whose  book  is  a  collection  of  lectures  delivered 
to  students  at  the  Strasburg  Hoch-schule,  acts  as  one 
who  merely  introduces  you  to  the  student,  whereas  Mr. 
Canfield  acts  as  a  complete  guide.  The  "  fateful  first 
year  "  of  the  American  student  is  dwelt  on,  and  the 
article  gives  a  good  insight  into  the  lives  of  the  respec- 
tive students,  and  makes  us  desire  to  read  the  books 
ourselves. 


The  German  Magfazines. 

In  the  "  Deutsche  Revue  "  for  October  there  is  a  fur- 
ther instalment  of  hitherto  unpublished  letters  of  the 
great  German  Field-Marshal  Von  Roon.  The  letterci 
given  in  this  number  deal  with  the  events  leading  up  ta 
Roon's  appointment  as  Minister  of  War,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reorganisation  of  the  army.  Alberta  v. 
Puttkamer  contributes  a  fourth  paper,  on  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, which,  while  interesting  in  itself,  gains  additional 
interest  from  the  new  German  military  ordinance  for 
the  recruiting  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  provinces  as 
regular  soldiers  in  the  German  Army.  Dr.  v,  Shulte 
writes  very  well  on  the  subject  of  what  may  be  ex- 
pected of  the  new  Pope.  After  outlining  his  early 
career,  which  seemed  to  point  to  liberal  ideas,  the  wri- 
ter summarises  the  acts  of  the  Pope  since  his  acces- 
sion. First  his  choice  of  a  name,  although  possibly 
unintentionally  significant,  could  not  fail  to  have  a 
considerable  effect  on  the  world.  The  name  of  Piua 
stands  in  the  history  of  the  Popes  for  reactionary  sen- 
timents and  actions.  The  incidents  of  the  blessmg  of 
the  people  from  the  inside  balcony  instead  of  the  out- 
side one  in  St.  Peter's,  as  well  as  the  crownmg  cere- 
mony appear  to  the  writer  to  prove  that  the  new  Pope 
does  not  let  himself  be  led  blindly,  nor  be  carried 
away  by  passion.  If  the  Pope  remains  victor  oyer 
the  Curia  and  the  machinations  of  the  reactionaries, 
the  writer  sees  a  prospect  of  the  dawn  of  a  new  era 
of  internal  peace  in  Italy,  and  reconsecration  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church  to  the  saving 
of   souls. 

In  the  "  Deutsche  Rundschau  "  the  greatest  number 
of  articles  deal  Avith  literary  subjects.  There  is  a 
very  painstaking  and  well-thought-out  article  on  the 
taxes  and  the  taxation  reform  in  Prussia.  J.  von 
Verdv  du  Vemois  contributes  some  personal  recollec- 
tions of  the  Russian  army  in  Poland  in  1863  in  which 
occur  several  incidents  in  connection  with  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantin  Nicholaivitch,  who  was  in  command 
There  is  also  a  sympathetic  account  of  Louise,  Grand 
Duchess  of  Saxe-Weimar,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest 
figures  that  the  kingdom  ever  contained. 
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and    is   continued  month    by 


The  Comingf  of  the  New  Paper. 

"  So  the  new  paper  is  coming  after  all,"  said 
Lord  Gordon  to  his  niece  Mildred,  as  they  stood 
in  the  porch  at  Rockstone  Hall,  "  and  you  are  not 
married.  I  always  wondered  which  event  would 
be  pulled  off  first." 

Mildred  fidgeted  uneasily  on  the  doorstep.  "Do 
you  think  it  is  my  fault?"  she  said. 

"  Well,  yes,  if  you  ask  for  my  opinion  quite 
frankly;  I  think  it  is.  Lord  William  has  been 
imploring  you  for  the  last  twelve  months  to 
name  the  day,  and  here  you  are,  with  the  wedding- 
day  apparently  farther  off  than  ever.  Really,  I 
think  you  will  end  as  an  old  maid." 

Mildred  sighed.  "  I  don't  like  old  maids,"  she 
answered.  "  But  just  because  they  are  in  such 
.disrepute  I  feel  tempted  to  try  and  begin  the  re- 
generation of  the  order,  by  showing,  in  my  o\wn 
person,  what  a  dear,  delightful  thing  it  is  to  be 
an  old  maid." 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Lord  Gordon,  "  you  are 
such  a  flirt  you  would  never  succeed.  You  would 
even  bring  additional  discredit  upon  the  whole 
.class." 

"  I  am  not  a  flirt,"  said  Mildred,  somewhat  lan- 
guidly. "  But  if  I  were  an  old  mai-d  I  would  have 
no  end  of  men  in  love  with  me,  and  keep  them  in 
love  with  me  all  the  time.  When  one  marries 
you  have  to  send  all  the  dear  fellows  packing  but 
one,  and  I  really  feel  sometimes  as  if  I  were  not 
hard-hearted  enough  to  do  it.  And  the  one  must 
be  a  very  extraordinary  creature  if  he  can  make 
up  for  all  the  rest." 

Lord  Gordon  drew  his  pretty  niece  to  his  side, 
and  looked  down  at  her,  somewhat  quizzically. 

"  So  that  is  your  programme?"  he  said. 

"  I  did  not  say  so,"  she  replied,  "  I  only  said 
if But  here  comes  the  carriage." 

"  And  here  comes  Lord  William,"  said  Lord  Gor- 
don, as  he  caught  sight  of  the  familiar  figure  of 
Mildred's  suitor  riding  down  the  long  avenue  to- 
wards the  hall.  He  looked  round  to  see  if  Mildred 
showed  any  sign  of  interest  in  the  approach  of 
her  betrothed.       But  Mildred  had  vanished. 

"  Humph,"  muttered  her  uncle,  as  he  noted  her 
sudden  disappearance.  "A  good  sign,  I  think.  I 
wonder  if  they  will  pull  it  off,  after  all." 

The  welcoming  of  the  various  members  of  the 
elan,  as  they  arrived  in  quick  succession,  soon  di- 
verted his  thoughts.       It  was  no  ordinary  family 


festival,  but  one  of  the  special  musters  which  were 
summoned  from  time  to  time  when  anything  of 
grave  import  was  about  to  happen  in  the  clan. 
And  the  thing  that  was  about  to  happen  was  the 
coming  of  the  new  daily  paper,  so  long  antici- 
pated, which  was  actually  to  appear  at  last. 

In  the  evening,  after  dinner,  when  the  Gordons 
mustered  in  their  Hall  of  Assembly,  a  spirit  of 
cheerful  expectancy  and  of  eager  curiosity  pre- 
vailed among  the  company.  A  few,  a  very  few — 
Lord  Gordon,  Mildred,  the  Countess  of  Hayling, 
and,  of  course,  the  Grizzled  Gordon — knew  all 
about  it.  But  the  others,  who  had  come  from 
near  and  far  to  hear  of  the  new  venture,  were  im- 
patient to  hear  what  the  new  paper  was  to  be 
like,  and  what  was  the  great  new  venture  on  which 
their  kinsman  was  to  embark. 

"  Now,"  said  Sir  Harry  Gordon,  when  the  ser- 
vants had  left,  and  the  Gordons  were  alone — "now 
tell  us  all  about  it.  When  is  the  first  number 
to  appear?" 

"  On  the  first  Monday  in  the  New  Year,"  said  the 
Editor,  gravely;   "  that  is,  if  all  goes  well." 

"  You  will  be  saying  *  Deo  volente '  next,"  said 
the  lawyer,  Sir  Louis. 

"  No,"  said  Daisy,  "  he'll  never  say  that,  but  he 
keeps  thinking  it  all  the  time." 

"  Why,  yes,  I  reckon  that's  so  with  the  Chief," 
said  Perkin  Jones,  one  of  Daisy's  American  cousins. 
"And  if  it  is  not  D.V.  with  him,  it  is  Kismet,  and 
there's  no  more  to  be  said." 

"  But  do  tell  us  what  is  to  be  the  most  original 
feature  of  the  new  paper?"  asked  the  Duchess  of 
Cheshire. 

"  They'll  never  guess,"  said  Lord  Gordon,  "so 
you  might  as  well  toll  them  right  off." 

"  I  don't  know  if  you  ought  to  call  it  original," 
said  the  Sditor.  "It  is  old  enough  in  all  con- 
science— two  thousand  years  old.  But  I  think  It 
will  be  rather  a  novelty  in  daily  journalism,  all 
the  same." 

"I  am  frankly  sceptical,"  said  Colonel  Charles; 
"  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Everything 
that  the  wit  of  man  can  conceive  has  already 
been  tried  over  and  over  again.  There  may  be  a 
fresh  combination,  but  the  ingredients  are  always 
the  same." 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  said  the  Editor,  meekly. 
"  I  have  never  laid  claim  to  originality  for  any- 
thing that  I  have  ever  done  all  my  life  long.      But 
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I  think  that  my  paper  will  be  something  of  a  nov- 
elty, because " 

"  Because  why?"  said  the  Duchess.  "  Don't  keep 
us  in  suspense." 

"  Because,"  said  the  Grizzled  Gordon,  "  because 
the  central  principle  of  the  new  paper  will  be  this: 

"  '  Love  your  Enemies,  bless  them  that  Curse 
you,  do  good  to  them  that  Hate  you.'  " 

"  Jee-ru-sa-lem!"  ejaculated  Jones.  "  You  don't 
mean  it,  really!" 

"  Why  not?"  said  the  Editor.  "  It  will  at  least, 
as  I  said  before,  have  the  advantage  of  introducing 
a  novelty  into  daily  journalism." 

"  Don't  believe  it  is  possible,"  said  Sir  Louis. 

"  Oh,  he'll  have  no  difficulty  in  loving  his 
enemies,"  laughed  Sir  Harry.  "  He  never  loves 
anyone  else— Russians,  Boers,  Irish,  Americans; 
he  has  always  been  the  friend  of  every  country  but 
Ms  own." 

"  That's  not  fair,"  said  Mildred.  "  You  cannot 
show  more  love  to  your  country  sometimes  than 
by  opposing  the  policy  of  its  Government." 

"  Sometimes,  yes,"  retorted  Sir  Harry.  "Al- 
ways, no.  Your  country  cannot  always  be  in  the 
wrong.  But  are  you  really  going  to  turn  over  a 
new  leaf,  and  live  peaceably  with  all  men?" 

"  As  much  as  lieth  in  me,"  said  the  Editor. 
"  Even  with  Mr.  Chamberlain." 

"  Oh,  oh,  come,"  laughed  the  Duchess,  "  you 
can  hardly  expect  us  to  believe  that."  ' 

"  I'm  going  to  try,  anyhow,"  he  answered.  "My 
paper  is  to  be  a  breezy,  genial  optimist,  and  it  will 
see  the  good  points  in  everything.  It  will  be 
difficult,  I  know,  but  I  am  going  to  try  to  discover 
tne  bright  points  in  a  London  fog,  and  the  good 
points  in  Mr.  Chamberlain." 

"  It  won't  do,"  said  Lady  Hayling.  "  Remember 
Mouravieft"s  counsel,  '  Never  leave  the  vinegar 
out  of  your  salad.'  Your  paper  will  be  niighty 
insipid  if  it  is  all  sugary  and  buttery." 

"  No  fear,"  said  Sir  Louis.  "  There  is  too  much 
of  the  Old  Adam  in  him  to  run  his  paper  on  those 
lines  all  the  time.  He'll  break  out,  see  if  he 
doesn't." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  don't  discour- 
age him.  It's  about  time  someone  tried  to  see  if 
our  Lord's  teachings  would  work  out  better  in 
Journalism  than  they  have  done  in  the  Church." 

"  Magnificent,  but  not  business,"  said  Sir  Louis. 
*'  No  slashing  articles  any  more!  No  pulverising 
of  opponents!  none  of  the  fierce  joy  of  combat  to 
the  death!  Why,  man,  on  such  a  paper  your  right 
arm  would  be  disabled  in  advance!" 

"  And  how  deadly  dull  it  will  be,"  said  Colonel 
Charles. 

"Nonsense!"  said  Lord  William,  suddenly 
breaking  into  the  conversation.  "  I  think  the 
Chief's  quite  right.      Even  if  it  is  a  little  monoton- 
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ous  in  its  cheery  optimism,  it  will  be  a  welcome 
change  to  the  depressing  monotony  of  the  prevail- 
ing pessimism.  When  I  read  the  papers  nowa- 
days, I  feel  just  as  I  have  done  during  the  down- 
pour of  the  last  fortnight.  All  is  damp,  and 
muggy  and  wretched.  Oh,  for  an  hour  of  bright 
sunlight!  We  may  get  tired,  even  of  the  sun,  I 
suppose,  but  it  is  so  long  since  we  have  seen 
his  bright  and  honest  face,  I  can  hardly  believe 
it." 

Mildred  fiushed  with  pleasure.  "  The  Chief  will 
never  be  dull,"  she  said.  "  There  is  no  more  ne- 
cessity to  be  monotonous  in  optimism  than  to  be 
monotonous  in  pessimism.  Some  people  are 
monotonous  in  both.      But " 

Lord  Gordon  interposed.  "  Better  tell  us  all 
exactly  what  you  mean  to  do,"  he  said.  "  How 
do  you  intend  to  work  it  out?" 

"  It  is  very  simple,"  said  the  ^Jditor,  "  simple  in 
theory,  although  I  admit  it  wih  often  be  diflicult 
in  practice.  I  mean  to  try  to  make  a  newspaper 
which  will  honestly  try  to  do  to  others  what  it 
would  wish  others  to  do  unto  it." 

"  And  give  away  all  your  scoops?"  cried  Perkin 
Jones.  "  Never  have  a  '  beat '  or  an  exclusive 
all  the  days  of  your  life." 

"  Not  at  all.  If  I  am  running  a  race  I  want  my 
rival  to  do  his  best  to  beat  me,  as  I  do  my  best  to 
beat  him.  All  the  zest  would  be  out  of  the  race 
if  he  were  to  act  on  the  theory  that  the  Golden 
Rule  compelled  him  to  go  slow  in  order  to  let  me 
reach  the  winning-post  first." 

"  Right  you  are,"  said  Jones.  "  Go  ahead  with 
your  plan." 

"  All  my  life  I  have  been  making  frontal  attacks 
upon  the  position  of  the  enemy." 

"  A  man  of  war  from  his  youth  up,"  whispered 
Lady  Hayling.  "  Even  in  the  cause  of  peace  he 
declared  war." 

"  And  I  think  the  time  has  come  to  try  and  sec 
whether  I  cannot  operate  more  successfully  on  the 
flank.  I  am  going  to  try  to  make  people  see  the 
good  points  of  their  opponents,  and  to  combat  evil 
by  describing  the  good  that  might  be,  rather  than 
by  attacking  the  wrong  that  actually  exists.  And. 
if  any  one  is  particularly  nasty  to  us,  we  shall 
lay  ourselves  out  to  be  particularly  nice  to  him." 

"  Won't  that  be  putting  a  premium  upon  hos- 
tility? If  you're  going  to  be  so  good  to  those 
who  crab  you,"  said  Sir  Louis,  "  why,  we  shall 
crab  you  as  the  necessary  preliminary  to  asking 
a  favour." 

"  Maybe,"  said  the  Editor.  "  I'll  take  the  risk. 
I've  tried  it  long  enough  the  other  way.  It's 
only  fair  to  give  the  Christian  principle  a  trial. 
No  doubt  it  will  have  its  disadvantages.  But 
there  is  more  common  sense  in  it  than  most  people 
imagine." 
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"  Then  are  you  going  on  Tolstoy's  line?"  asked 
the  Bishop.      "  Resist  not  evil." 

"  On  the  contrary,  if  I  am  to  do  to  others  what 
I  wish  them  to  do  unto  me,  I  must  resist  evil  all 
day  long,  and  that  both  by  moral  and  physical 
force.  You  cannot  do  a  man  a  greater  kindness 
sometimes  than  by  knocking  him  down,  and  I  can 
quite  conceive  a  situation  in  which,  if  my  brother 
were  to  act  upon  the  Golden  Rule,  it  would  be  his 
duty  to  slay  me." 

"  I  guess  the  newspaper'll  have  some  fight  in  it, 
after  all,"  said  Jones  to  his  neighbour. 

"  It's  all  a  question  of  tactics,  or,  rather,  of  tem- 
per," said  Lord  Gordon. 

'*  I  agree,"  said  the  Bishop.  "  But  I  am  afraid 
that  once  more  the  light  will  shine  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  it  will  be  the  case  again  that  the  dark- 
ness comprehendeth  it  not." 

"  What  does  it  matter,"  said  Jones,  "  if  the  dark- 
ness quits?" 

"  And  you  can  get  more  darkness  out  of  a  room 
by  a  farthing  rushlight  than  by  all  the  swords  in 
the  world,"  said  Mildred. 

"  The  older  I  grow,"  said  the  grizzled  journalist, 
"  the  more  convinced  I  am  that  there  is  nothing 
evil  in  the  world  which  is  not  keeping  out  some 
worse  evil,  or  preparing  some  greater  good  than 
could  have  been  attained  if  it  were  destroyed,  and 
nothing  better  put  in  its  place." 

"  So  you  will  preach  the  goodness  of  badness," 
said  Lord  William. 

"  Yes,"  put  in  Mildred.  "  But  always  only  in 
order  to  pave  the  way  for  something  better." 
"And  about  religions?"  asked  the  Bishop. 
"  I  hope,"  said  the  Editor,  "  that  every  religious 
man  and  woman  may  feel  that  to  read  my  paper 
will  deepen  and  strengthen  and  brighten  his  faith, 
v/hatever  it  may  be.  'All  paths  to  the  Father 
lead.  When  Self  the  feet  have  spurned.'  I  shall 
try  to  be  tolerant  to  the  intolerant,  reasonable 
with  the  superstitious,  and  sympathetic  with  the 
sceptical." 

"  It'll  need  a  lot  of  trying,  I  guess,"  said  Perkin 
Jones. 

"  I'm  gjing  to  try,"  said  the  Editor. 
"Wish  you   good   luck,"   said    Sir   Harry.       "A 
yeai  hence  we  shall  see  how  you  have  got  on.      I 
wish   you   joy   with   your  Jingoes    and   your   two 
Prots— the  Protestants  and  the  Protectionists." 

As  the  company  were  breaking  up,  they  missed 
Lord  William  and  Mildred.  She  had  gone  into 
the   library,   whither   he   had   followed   her. 

"  Mildred,"  said  he.  There  was  a  tone  of  en- 
treaty in  his  voice. 

"  Well,"  she  replied,  taking  up,  as  she  spoke, 
Lawrer.ce  Hope's  "  Stars  of  the  Desert,"  and  turn- 


ing over  its  pages,  hardly  heeding  the  verse  vi- 
brant with  the  passion  and  the  glory  of  the  East. 

"  You  are  on  the  staff  of  the  new  paper,  ar» 
you  not?" 

"  Certainly,"  she  replied.  "  You  know  that  from 
the  first  I  was  to  be  the  Chief's  right  hand." 

"  Sua  you  accept  its  principle?" 

"  Of  course.  Otherwise  I  would  not  be  on  the 
staff.' 

"  Mildred,  don't  you  think  that  the  principle  of 
the  Golden  Rule  applies  to  persons  as  well  as  to 
papers?" 

"I  don't  understand,"  she  began;  then,  suddenly 
realising  his  drift,  she  began  again  turning  over 
the  pages.  As  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  verses  which 
she  knew  so  well,  although  he  saw  them  not,  they 
dimmed  with  sudden  tears: 

And  day  by  day  the  ripples  broke 

Around  the  fishers  in  the  bay; 
Night  after  night  alone   .she   woke, 

Till  all  her  youth  had  passed  away. 

The  swift  sweet  years  when  she  was  young, 
Her  golden  years,  stepped  lightly  past; 

And  thus  the  song  remained  unsung, 
The  rose  ungathered  till  the  last. 

"  Mildren,"  he  began  again,  "  Mildred,  don't  you 
think,  before  you  began  preaching  to  all  the  world 
the  duty  of  doing  to  others  what  we  wish  they 
would  do  to  us,  you  might ' 

"  I  might,  yes;  but  might  not  you  also?"  Sh« 
spoke  with  vehemence,  not  untouched  with  scorn. 

"I?"  said  Lord  William.  "How  does  it  apply 
to  me?" 

"How?  Thus.  If  you  love  me  enough  to  let 
me  be  myself,  as  you  wish  to  be  yourself;  if  you 
will  do  to  me  in  all  that  relates  to  my  aspirations 
what  you  wish  me  to  do  to  you  in  all  that  relates 
to  your  ambitions,  I  will  marry  you  to-morrow. 
But  if  not,  then  never.  And,  in  that  case,  don't 
talk  Golden  Rule  to  me  again,  if  you  please!" 

It  was  an  hour  later  that  they  rejoined  Lord 
(iiirdon   in   his   study. 

There  was  a  strange,  new,  happy  look  in  Mil- 
dred's eyes  as  she  met  the  inquiring  glance  of 
Lord  Gordon. 

"Really?"  he  said.      "At  last!" 

"  Uncle,"  she  said,  "  we  are  to  be  married  as  soon 
as  the  first  number  of  the  new  paper  has  been  put 
to  press." 

"  Yes,"  said  Lord  William.  "And  we  are  to  see 
how  the  Rule  works  elsewhere  than  in  the  news- 
paper office." 

So  on  January  4  will  be  pulled  off  the  Double 
Event. 
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A  Pfomisingf  Outlook, 

Since  our  last  issue  the  gathering  of  the  largest 
Australian  harvest  on  record  has  become  general.  The 
weather  has  been  rather  against  active  and  continuous 
work,  but,  on  the  whole,  good  progress  has  been  made, 
and  the  yields  so  far  obtained  exceed  the  most  sau- 
^ine  expectations.  The  grain  crops  are  evidently  of 
-comparntively  enormous  extent,  and  estimates  have 
been  raised  considerably  during  the  month.  Thus,  a 
-wheat  crop  of  over  27,000,000  bushels  is  now  expected 
in  Victoria,  in  New  South  Wales  20,000,000  bushels  is 
considered  assured,  and  in  South  Australia  close  on 
16,000,000  bushels  is  the  estimate.  Allowing  for  Queens- 
land's record  of  2,G78,000  bushels,  and  the  output  in 
W.A.  and  Tasmania,  the  total  Australian  crop  Avill 
probably  run  very  close  to  69,000,000  bushels,  which, 
after  providing  for  local  wants,  will  leave  about 
43,000,000  bushels  for  export.  In  other  grains  ])roduc- 
tion  will  be  large,  while  the  hay  crop  will  be  very 
•extensive.  A  comparison  of  the  actual  yields  in  past 
reasons  with  the  estimates  for  this  year  is  appended. 


Wheat.  Oats. 

Bushels.  Bushels. 

1899-190©    ..    39,998,000  ..     8,195,000 

1900-1901    ..    48,352,000  ..  12,043,000 


Other 

Maize.  Cereals. 

Bushels.         Bushels. 

8,509,000  . .  2,250,000 

), 355, 000  . .  2,104,000 


1901-1902  ..  38,537,000  ..  9,785,009  ..  7^035,000  ..  1,880  000 
1902-1903  ..  12,363,000  ..  7,290,000  ..  4,836,000  ..  1,222,564 
1903-1904  ..  69,000.000  ..  12,500,000  ..     *     ..  2,750,000 


1899-1900 
1900-1901 
1901-1902 
1902-1903 
1903-1904 


Potatoes. 
Tons. 
407,151 
333,040 
322,450 
400,778 


Hay. 
Tons. 
1,597,000 
1,834,000 
2,002,865 
1,357,000 
2,000,000 


*No  estimate  possible  until  March. 

Allowing  for  good  maize  crops  in  March  next,  the 
train  yield  of  the  Commonwealth  for  1903-04  will  exceed 
'JK),000,000  bushels— by  far  the  largest  output  on  record. 
Prices  for  hay,  oats,  and  in  fact  all  feeding  stuffs, 
however,  promise  to  rule  at  very  low  levels. 

Grass  is  in  abundant  supply  nearly  everywhere.  Pa.s- 
toralists  are  making  good  progress,  and  a  considerable 
gain  in  the  flocks  and  herds  should  be  noticeable^hen 
"Coghlan's  next  estimates  are  i.ssued.  Prices  fo^wool 
have  given  way  to  some  extent,  but  are  still  profitable. 
The  weakness  in  wool  prices  has  been  rather  more 
marked  than  expected.  The  chief  centre  of  weakness 
ia  Bradford;  and  tops  have  eased  considerably  of  late; 
the  fall  in  super  60's,  in  the  last  eight  weeks,  being 
lid.;  in  common  60's,  l^d.;  in  46'9,  Ud.;  in  40*s,  l|d. 
Compared  with  previous  seasons,  at  this  date.  Bradford 
prices  are  still  high.  This  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing: 


Super  60's 

Common  60's 

46's, 

40's. 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1893 

..        32i 

31 

— 

1900 

..     m 

185 



— 

1901 

..        193 

19 

9i 

7" 

1902 

24i 

23 

123 

95 

1903 

..     m 

22J 

m 

11 

1899  was  the  "  wool  boom  year."  Sixty  tops  represent- 
ing fine  merino  wools,  it  will  be  seen,  are  now  lower 
than  a  year  ago.  Medium  crossbreds,  represented  by 
46's,  are  also  lower,  but  40's,  made  from  coarse  cross- 
breds, are  higher  than  a  year  ago.  The  exports  of  wool, 
so  far,  from  Australia,  show  a  reduction,  owing  to  the 
slow  movement  of  the  clip.  Offerings  at  the  local  saleg 
have  of  late  been  larger,  and  exports  should  also  re- 
cover to  some  extent. 

The  dairying  industry  is  making  very  rapid  progresg. 
During  the  past  four  weeks,  3,363  tons  of  butter  have 
been  shipped  from  Australia  to  the  United  Kingdom 
alone,  and  in  addition  a  good  deal  has  gone  forward 
to  South  Africa  and  the  East.  From  July  1  to  Novem- 
ber 20,  shipments  to  London  are  made  up  of  5,535  tons 
from  Melbourne,  2,583  tons  from  Sydney,  189  tons  from 
Queensland,  and  186  tons  from  Adelaide.  Since  July  1, 
Australian  exports  to  I^ondon  total  8,304  tons.  The 
industry  is  making  very  rapid  strides  in  New  South 
Wales,  and  is  assuming  a  prominent  position  in  Queens- 
land. 

Gold-mining  is  still  active  in  Australia,  and  an  easy 
record  is  certain  for  this  year.  The  returns  available 
for  the  eleven  months  ended  November  30  are  appended 
and  compared: 

1902.  1903. 

Pine  oz.  Fine  oz. 

Western  Australia 1,707,985      ..      1,893,447 

Victoria 645,419      ..         683,138 

New  South  Wales     221,653      ..         246,276 

Queensland 559,085      ..         595,592 

Tas.  and  South  Australia..  52,000      ..  54,000 

Totals    ..    ..      3,186,142      ..      3,472,447 

The  increase  shown  is  286,305  fine  ounces,  equal  approxi- 
mately to  £1,400,000  in  value.  For  the  twelve  months 
the  Australian  yield  should  total  over  3|  million  fine 
ounces — an  easy  record.  The  New  Zealand  gold  yield 
continues  to  advance  satisfactorily.  The  Australasian 
production  of  gold  in  1903  should  be  valued  at  close 
on    £18,000,000. 

The  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint  placed  the 
gold  production  of  the  world  for  1902    as  follows: 

GOLD. 

Australasia £16,724,000 

United  States 16,400.000 

Africa 8,000.000 

Russia 4,619,000 

Canada 4.2.52,000 

Mexico 2,081,000 

India 1,966,000 

China 1,790,000 

Korea 717,000 

Colombia 517,000 

All  other 3,591.000 

£60,657,000 

Coghlan,  last  year,  placed  the  total  for  Australasia  al 
£16,768,561.  The  Australasian  production  of  gold  t» 
the  end  of  November  has  been  equal  to  £492,000,000. 
With  excellent  grain  crops,  large  dairy-produce  yielda, 
payable  prices  for  wool,  and  a  record  gold  production, 
can    the   outlooK   in    Australia  be   termed   other   than 
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COLONIAL    MUTUAL 
.  .  FIRE  .  . 

INSURANCE    COMPANY    LIMITED. 


FIRE 

ACCIDENT     - 

EMPLOYER'S 
LIABILITY 

FIDELITY 

GUARANTEE 

PLATE-GLASS 
BREAKAGE     ■ 

MARINE 


Insurance. 


OFFICES. 

MELBOURNE— 60  Market  Street. 
SYDNEY— 78  Pitt  Street. 
ADELAIDE— 71  King  William  Street. 
BRISBANE— Creek  Street. 
PERTH— Barrack  Street. 
HOBART-Collins  Street. 
LONDON— St.  Michael's  Alley,  ComhiU, 


E.C. 


WM.  L.  JACK, 

Manaokb. 


CITIZENS' 
LIFE  ASSURANCE  CO. 

LIMITED. 


PRINCIPAL    BRANCH    OFFICES. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES:  Citizens'  Buildings,  Moore  and 

Castlereagh  Streets,  Sydney. 

VICTORIA:  Citizens'  Buildings,  Collins  St.,  Melbourne. 

QUEENSLAND:  Citizens'  Buildings,  Queen  Street, 
Brisbane. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA:  Citizens'  Buildings,  King  Wil- 
liam Street,  Adelaide. 

NEW  ZEALAND:  Citizens'  Chambers,  Custom  House 
Quay,  Wellington. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA:  Hay  &  Barrack  Sts.,  Perth. 

TASMANIA:  Liverpool  and  Murray  Streets,  Hobart. 

UNITED  KINGDOM:  Citizens'  House,  24  and  25  King 
William  Street,  London,  E.C. 
And  at  DUBLIN,  LIVERPOOL  and  MANCHESTEB, 


HAS  MONEY  TO  LEND  on  security  Of 
Freehold  City  or  Suburban  Propertieg,  Good  Dairy  Farms,  Agri- 
onltnral  and  Grazing  Lands  (Freehold  or  C.P.  and  CL.)  or  Gorern- 
ment  Stock  of  any  of  the  Australian  States  or  New  Zealand, 

At  the  Lowrest  Current  Rates  of  Interest, 


Loftns  may  be  arranged  for  .    ■      d  term  or  repayable  by 
liMtalmenta,  without  notice  or  payment  of  any  Ane. 


promising?  Trade  must  improve  with  the  vast  increase 
in  production,  and  should  be  profitable  in  all  centres 
where  there  has  been  no  over-speculation  and  no  over- 
financing   during   the   past   few  years. 

The  Position  in  New  South  Wales. 

While  production  is  expanding  on  every  side,  the 
commercial  position  in  New  South  Wales  is  not  con- 
sidered to  be  encouraoring.  Only  a  few  days  back,  one- 
of  the  leading  Sydney  dailies  published   the  following: 

"  For  some  weeks  past  traders  have  been  seeking 
assistance  from  merchants  to  enable  them  to  carry  on,, 
pending  the  ingathering  of  the  harvest  and  its  realisa- 
tion. The  lateness  of  the  season  has  necessarily  pre- 
vented storekeepers  from  receiving  cash  from  customers 
who  may  have  been  accommodated  with  goods  on  credit 
during  an  exceptionally  long  winter.  This  condition 
has  necessarily  reflected  itself,  both  directly  and  m- 
directly,  on  merchants,  who  have,  in  consequence,  had 
to  give  a  good  deal  of  assistance,  both  this  month  and 
last.  The  experience,  although  extremely  inconvenient 
and  disorganising  in  its  effects  on  trade,  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  serious,  as  it  is  one  which  should  quickly 
right  itself  under  normal  conditions.  Other  factors,, 
however,  are  apparent  in  a  larger  way  which  cannot 
be  dismissed  quite  as  easily,  and  which  are  undoubtedly 
having  a  very  serious  effect  on  the  trade  of  this  State. 
During  the  past  week  or  two,  rumour  has  it  on  good 
authority  that  at  least  two  or  three  large  trading  con- 
cerns have  become  seriously  involved,  consequent  on 
heavy  speculation  in  grain  and  produce,  and  the  over- 
importation  of  supplies.  In  other  instances  the  falling 
away  in  exports  of  frozen  meat,  butter,  and  other  pro- 
duce has  caused  the  withdrawal  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  capital,  and  the  rearrangement  of  agencies 
and  local  representation  of  British  and  foreign  trading 
concerns.  This  has  had  the  effect  of  hampering  and 
curtailing  the  operations  of  certain  local  houses,  who 
have  in  consequence  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
meet  their  engagements  out  of  the  comparatively  small 
business  which  has  been  passing  locally  during  the  cur- 
rent year.  This,  and  similar  experiences,  tend  to  create- 
a  feeling  of  unrest  in  trading  circles,  to  w^hich  is  at- 
tributable a  good  deal  of  the  apathy  shown  by  im- 
porters, merchants,  and  others  who  enter  upon  large 
commitments.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  traders  are 
djisposed  to  look  at  the  bright  side  of  the  picture  in 
the  confident  belief  that  if  the  current  producing  seasoa 
bears  out  the  promise  of  the  hour,  the  present  pinch 
will  be  overcome,  although  perhaps  at  the  cost  of 
increased  toil  and  economy." 

Private  reports  bear  out  this  statement,  it  being  plaim 
that  the  extravagant  policy  followed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  New  South  Wales,  the  free  expenditure  of 
enormous  sums  from  loans,  and  the  system  of  adminis- 
tration are  all  calculated  to  disturb  trade  and  render 
it  unsound.  A  reaction  has  been  noticeable  in  Sydney 
during  the  last  few  months,  and  there  are  fear«  im 
well  informed  circles  that  it  will  gradually  extend  into- 
a  depression. 

The  Borrowingfs  of  Australasia. 

Rapidly  the  Australian  debt  is  mounting  up,  and, 
according  to  Coghlan's  just-issued  returns,  at  June  3&' 
last  the  Commonwealth  owed  £222,871,765,  and  New 
Zealand     £55,899,019,    or    a    total    for    Australasia    of 
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£278,770,784.  The  expenditure  of  loan  moneys  during 
the  past  financial  year  showed  little  retrogression  from 
tae  high  point  of  the  previous  few  years.  The  figures, 
as  given -by  Coghlan,  are  as  follow: 

1899-1900.  1900-1901.    1901-1902.    1902-1903. 


£  £ 

New  South  Wales..    .  .2,211,581.  .2,879,727. .  4, 

Victoria     1,0-31,663..    939,782..  889,331. 

Queensland 1,182,668.  .1,212,020. .  1,161,689. 

South    Australia     ..    ..    €02,650..    422,343..  566,081. 

Western    Australia      ..    917,408.  .1,495,292. .  1,545,823. 

Tasmania 176,257..    283,537..  341,994. 


£  £ 

?,683..  4,700,701 

731,106 

1,022,405 

465,957 

1,665,901 

238,791 


Commonwealth    ..    .  .6,122,227.  .7,232,701. .  9,403,601..  8,824,861 
New  Zealand 1,571,604.  .1,746,141. .  2,890,767..  2,283,197 


Australasia. 


.7,693,831.  .8,978,842.  .12,294,368.  .11,108,058 


During  the  past  four  years  the  loan  expenditure  of 
the  various  Governments  has  been  as  follows:— New 
South  Wales,  £14,690.692;  Victoria,  £3,591,882;  Queens- 
land, £4,578,782;  South  Australia,  £2,057,031;  Tas- 
mania, £1,040,579;  Western  Australia,  £5,624,424;  and 
New  Zealand,  £0,491,709;  total,  £38,075,099.  The  Aus- 
tralasian debt  is  now  enormous,  and,  what  is  worse, 
the  biggest  increase  has  taken  place  during  a  period 
when  production  was  rapidly  decreasing,  ovidng  to  un- 
favourable climatic  conditions.  The  debt  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  has  advanced  thus  during  recent 
years : 


June  30. 

Commonwealth. 

New  Zealand. 

Australasia. 

1891 

£155,117,773 

.     £38,844,914 

. .     £193,962,687 

1900 

195,381,344 

47,874,452 

243,255,796 

1901 

207,261,918. 

49,591,245 

256,853,103 

1902 

215,789,161 

52,966.447 

268,755,608 

1903       . . 

222,871,765 

55,899,019 

278,770,784 

Increase 

in    12 

years    . . 

67,753,992 

17,054,105 

84,808,097 

The  debt  now  represents  £57  Is.  5d.  per  capita  on  the 
Australian  population,  and  £68  12s.  per  capita  in  New 
Zealand.  These  figures  must  cause  the  most  optimistic 
individual  to  pause  and  consider  whether  it  be  not 
time  to  put  an  end  to  the  extravagant  borrowings  of 
the  various  Governments,  particularly  Ncav  South 
Wales. 

It  is  often  argued  that  the  greater  part  of  our  debt 
is  represented  by  "  interest-earning  assets."  That 
is  true,  but  unfortunately  the  assets  do  not  yield,  and 
have  not  been  for  some  time  past  yielding,  sufficient 
to  pay  interest  on  the  portion  of  the  debt  they  rei)re- 
sent.  Taking       the       railwavs,       which       represent 

£129,490,028  of  tne  debt  of  Australia,  and  £19,081,735 
in  New  Zealand,  we  find  that  last  year  the  results  were 
approximately  as  follows: 


Interest  and 
Charges 
Payable. 

Interest 
Earned. 

Loss 

New  South  Wales   .... 

Victoria 

Queensland     . .    . . 

p.c. 
3.53 
3.72 
3  70 

p.c. 

2.52 

.    2.47 

1.48 

3.0s        .. 

3.75 

1.56 

p.c. 
1.01 
1.25 
2  22 

South       Australia       a  n 

Northern  Territory   .. 

Western  Australia  .... 

Tasmania 

d 

3.74 
. .        3.38 

3.66 

0.68 
* 

2.10 

Commonwealth    . .    . . 
New  Zealand 

3.63 
3.71 

2.51 
3.31        . 

l.lil 
0.40 

Australasia 


3.64        ..        2.61 

♦Net  profit,  0.37  per  cent. 
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Australian  Railway  deficit    £1,450,000 

New  Zealand  Railway  deficit 76,325 


Australasian  Railway  deficit   . .  £1,526,325 


Drunkenness 
Is  a  Disease  and 
Can  Be  Cured. 


It  is  now  a  well-known  fact  to  the  medical  fra- 
ternity and  the  laity,  that  Drunkenness  is  a  dis- 
ease of  the  entire  nervous  system,  and  it  is  curable, 
the  same  as  any  other  malady. 

We  have,  at  a  very  great  expense,  discovered  a 
SURE  and  INFALLIBLE  cure  for  this  curse,  having 
found  it  by  many  years  of  constant  study  and  re- 
search. This  treatment  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  worthless  quack  cures  advertised  at  so  much 
per  package,  or  "  Free,"  etc.  It  is  a  different  mat- 
ter from  all  this  to  perfect  a  course  of  thorough, 
special  treatment  that 

WILL   REALLY   DO    THE    WORK   AND    CURE 

forever.  This  remedy  can  be  given  with  or  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  patient,  and  can  be  placed 
in  any  food  or  liquids  that  the  person  uses.  It  is 
PERFECTLY  HARMLESS. 

We  have  and  are  curing  thousands,  and  we  have 
thousands  of  grateful  testimonial  letters  on  file, 
speaking  of  the  wonderful  cures  through  the  means 
of  this  remarkable  remedy.  WE  PAY  $500  FOR 
ANY  CASE  THAT  WE  CANNOT  CURE.  87,000 
used  our  cure  during  1902,  and  we  have  yet  to  hear 
of  one  that  was  not  perfectly  satisfied.  WE  WANT 
THE  WORST  CASES  ONLY.  If  yours  is  the  worst 
case,  by  all  means  write  at  once,  and  save  the  down- 
fall. All  correspondence  is  held  sacredly  confiden- 
tial, no  names  of  patients  being  published  or  made 
public  without  written  consent.  Consultation  FREE. 
All  correspondence  and  packages  without  name  and 
marks  to  indicate  contents. 

OVER    THIRTY    YEARS    A    CONQUEROR    OF 

DISEASE. 

Treatment  and  Medicines  only  21s. 

Send  us  complete  history  of  case:  age,  amount 
drunk  a  day,  what  kind  drunk,  weight  of  persoa 
how  long  drinking,  etc.,  together  with  21s.,  and  we 
will  send  all  necessary  medicines,  directions,  etc., 
leaving   you   in   position    to   commence   treatment   at 

once. 

FREE   BOOK!  FREE   BOOK! 

FREE  BOOK! 
Dr.  Saunders'  latest  treatise  on  the  causes,  vari- 
ous types,  successful  treatment  of  the  Liquor  habit, 
"A  CURSE  AND  ITS  CURE,"  mailed  free  in  a 
plain,  sealed  envelope,  to  any  address  for  Is.  in 
stamps,  to  pay  the  cost  of  postage.  Remember, 
postage  to  U.S.  is  2id.,  and  all  letters  must  be  fully 
prepaid.      Address— 

Dr.  W.  H.  SAUNDERS  &  Co., 

Box  1453,  Englcwood  Sta.,  Chicago, 
ILL.,  U.S.A. 
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The  railway  deficiency  has  increased  at  a  startling  rate, 
partly  due  to  liad  seasons.  'Jhe  approximate  net  re- 
sults of  the  working  of  the  railways  have  been  as 
follows : 

Commonwealth      New  Zealand 
Deficit.  Deficit. 

1898-1899 £668,099         ..      £141.333 

1899-1900 577.719         ..         123,372 

1900-1901 083,227         ..         116,297 

1901-1902 1,077,400         ..  69,0ri2 

1902-1903 1,450,000         ..  70,325 

Admittedly  last  year  was  a  bad  year,  production  was 
small,  and  railway  receipts  suffered.  But  the  deficit 
of  £1.526,32o  is  enormous,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  had  to  be  made  up  by  taxation  during  a 
season  when  the  i)eople  are  less  able  to  bear  ad- 
ditional burdens  of  this  kind. 

Two  points  stand  out  ver-  prominently  in  Australian 
finance.  The  hrst  is  that  borrowings  must  almost  en- 
tirely cease,  and  the  second  is  that  the  question  of 
repayment,  conversion,  or  consolidation  of  the  Aus- 
tralian State  debts  must  be  soon  decided  by  the  various 
States  and  the  Commonwealth  Government. 


PORTABLE    ELECTRIC   TORCH. 


A  Child  Can  Use  It. 

Gives    Continuous    Light,    or   6,000    Brilliant    Flashes    before 

New  Battery  is  Required. 

Invaluable  in  every  House  for  looking  round  Stables, 
Outhouses,  Cellars,  Factories,  and  for  Doctors,  Engineers, 
Sportsmen,   etc.       Absolutely  FREE  from  any   Danger. 

Instant  Electric  Light  When  and  Where  You  Want  It. 

Price  25s.,  carriage  paid  to  any  address  in  Australia,  Tas- 
mania, or  New  Zealand.  Size,  9  in.  x  1|  in. ;  3^  Volts. 
Extra  Batteries,  2s.  8d.  (postage  extra,  Vic,  6d. ;  other 
places,  8d.).       Address  all  orders  to — 

Sta.r  Novelty  Company, 

229-231  COLLINS  STREET,  MELBOURNE. 


AMERICAN    HANN    HAMMOCKS 

MAKE   LIFE   WORTH  LIVING. 
The  Acme  of  Comfort. 

A  Fine  Christmas  Present. 
We  send  anywhere  carriage  paid. 

Instantly  Convertible  from 
Sitting  to  Reclining  position. 
Holds  its  full 
width  at  all 
times.  Has  ad- 
justable arms 
and  padded 
head  rest.  A 
swinging    Arm 

Chair,  conforming  to  the  body,  and  rests  you  all  over. 
Made  of  fancy  striped  duck,  and  strong  enough  for  heavy 
people.  Size— 7  feet  x  31  inches.  Packs  into  a  space 
31  inches  x  1  foot  x  4  inches. 

PRICES: 

No.   1,   Fancy  Duck   (no  fringe) 15/- 

No.   40,   better  material,   with   fringe       18/6 

No.     50,     best     quality     material,     with     handsome 

valance    and    fringe        21/- 

Carriage    paid    to   any    address    in    Australia,    Tasmania,    or 
New   Zealand.       Address   all    orders   to- 
Star  Novelty  Company,  Sole  Agents, 
229-231  COLLINS  STREET,  MELBOURNE. 


The  Day  of  Reckoning:* 

The  financial  day  of  reckoning  for  these  States  is 
fast  approaching.  Our  enormous  borrowing.s  are  begin- 
ning to  fall  due.  Treasurer.^,  in  their  haste  to  borrow 
in  the  past,  paid  no  atteni.on  to  the  question  of  either 
repayment  or  conversion,  and  the  majority  of  Aus- 
tralian State  loans  fall  due  on  nxed  dates;  due  dales 
are  not  ^udicious'y  spread,  and  altogether  the  manage- 
ment has  been  faulty.  Some  idea  of  the  po.sition  we 
have  now  to  face  may  be  gatliered  from  the  following 
ofHcial  statement  of  the  repayments  to  be  made: 


Funded. 

UWCcllLU. 

Unfunded. 

New  Zealand 

1904 

.      £5,602,340 

£411,500 

..      £1,698,950 

1905 

1.173,886 

2,760,775 

1,640,10« 

1906 

498,211 

1,233,700 

1,799,766 

1907 

5,214,546 

2,717,200 

1,811,800 

1908 

7,199,041 

172,575 

562,338 

1909 

3,624,566 

85,975 

801,000 

1910 

4,550,178 

25,000 

497,556 

1911 

3,109,961 

25,000 

2.843 

1912 

9,500,476 

555,000 

— 

1913 

6,807,245 

625,000 

496,300 

1914 

835,000 

— 

331,800 

1915 

.       11,763,900 

— 

3.000 

1916 

9,486,145 

— 

12,700 

1917 

6,743,133 

— 

1918 

.       14,300,600 

— 

— 

1919 

4,391,030 

— 

— 

(Note.— Exclusive  of  annual  drawings,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to   £2,227,626   in   the   Commonwealth.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  from  now  on  these  States  must 
be  kept  exceedingly  busy  arranging  for  conversions.  Re- 
demption is  impossible;  we  mu.st  merely  seek  renewals, 
and  at  whatever  price  London  may  see  fit  to  offer. 
The  opportunities  for  fresh  borrowings  will  be  few  and 
far  between,  so  far  as  London  is  concerned,  in  the  next 
fifteen  or  twenty  years — a  fact  which  leads  local  finan- 
ciers to  fear  that  a  continuance  of  the  semi-socialistic 
government,  in  some  States,  will  lead  to  exce8.^ive 
local  borrowings.  The  people  appear  to  be  slowly 
Avaking  up  to  the  true  state  of  affairs,  and  probably  we 
shall  see  a  strong  effort  throughout  Australia  to  place 
the  States*  financial  position  on  a  far  sounder  basis 
than  it  is  at  present. 

The  Bank  of  New  Zealand. 

This  institution  at  one  time  received  aid  of  the 
Government,  which  was  given  freely,  and  with  great 
advantage  to  all  concerned.  The  Government  guaran- 
teed £2,(K)0,000  of  4  per  cent,  inscribed  stock,  and  this 
amount  falls  due  on  July  1  next.  To  provide  for  repaj'- 
ment  of  this  sum  tlia  Government  again  becomes  the 
holder  of  £500,000  in  preference  shares,  entitled  to  a  5 
per  cent,  preference  cumulative  dividend,  and  also  to  a 
share  in  the  profits  Avith  the  ordinary  shareholders, 
after  the  latter  have  received  5  per  cent.  The  bank 
is  in  a  position  to  provide  another  half  million  itself, 
leaving  £1,000.000  only  to  be  converted  or  otherwise 
provided  for.  In  a  circular  issued  to  shareholders  the 
General  Manager  of  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  fully 
explains  the  position,  and  the  arrangement  appears 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  The  Bank  of  NevT  Zealand 
is  making  truly  excellent  progress. 

Cheap  Produce. 

An  immense  fall  in  produce  has  taken  place  in  Aus- 
tralia during  the  past  few  months.  Abnormally  high 
prices  resulted  from  the  scarcity  of  supplies  caused  by 
the  drought,  but,  with  the  biggest  crops  on  record  now 
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being  gatliered,  plenty  of  grass  and  improving  stock, 
values  have  dropped  enormously.  Tlie  position  may  be 
best  illustrated  by  taking  the  movement  in  values  in 
Melbourne.    The  following  is  of  interest: 

Highest  price,  Present 

1903.  values. 

Wheat,  per  bushel     6/3  2/11 

Flour,  per  ton     £13  £7  15/- 

Algerian  milling  oats,  per  bushel..    3/6  to  3/9  1/4  to  1/4J 

Malting  barley,  per  bushel    5/-  to  5/3  3/- 

Maize,  flat  red,  per  bushel     5/9  2/7| 

Bran,  per  bushel 24d.  6Jd. 

Pollard,  per  bushel 24d.  8d. 

Hay,  per  ton    £7  £2 

Chaff,  per  ton £7  10/-  £2  10  - 

Butter,  per  lb 15d.  9d. 

The  fall  in  every  case  has  been  enormous,  and  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  living  has,  of  course,  been 
very  marked.  Meat  is  gradually  easing  in  price,  and 
with  cheap  bread  and  moderate  prices  for 
potatoes  the  position  of  "  the  masses  "  is  greatly  im- 
proved. The  declines  have  not  been  recorded  without 
considerable  losses.  Speculators,  traders,  and  some 
foolish  farmers  were  the  chief  losers.  In  wheat  alone, 
it  is  estimated  something  like  £300,000  was  lost  through 
over-importation  and  speculation.  The  speculators  in 
oats  lost  literallv  tons  of  money.  Barley  brought  heavy 
losses  on  maltsters  and  importers.  Speculators  and  im- 
porters of  maize  severely  burnt  their  fingersT  When 
bran  and  pollard  sold  at  2s.  speculation  was  certainly 
not  extensive,  but  the  losses  on  the  fall  were  consider- 
able! The  May  railway  strike  .appeared  to  kick  the 
beam  in  the  hay  and  chaff  market.  The  losses  of  some 
traders  were  large  enough  to  bring  about  their  financial 
downfall.  Farmers  who  refused  £5  to  £7  a  ton  for 
hay  and  chaff  are  now  probably  regretting  their  re- 
fusal, with  a  30s.  to  50s.  market  ruling.  In  butter  the 
losses  made  by  speculators  must  have  amounted  to 
over  £50,000.  All  along,  the  season,  to  importers, 
producers,  speculators,  etc.,  was  a  disastrous  one,  and 
a   strong  backing  was   necessary   in   many   cases. 

New  Loans* 

The  Government  of  New  Zealand  is  offering  £500,000 
4  per  cent.  Debentures  at  par,  in  the  Colony  and  the 
Commonwealth.  The  tenure  of  the  debentures  is  5-20 
years  at  the  option  of  the  Government.  There  have 
been  a  considerable  number  of  tenders  sent  in  from 
Melbourne  and  Sydney,  but  as  the  New  Zealand  Treas- 
urer has  another  half  million  authorised  available,  it 
is  considered  that  a  further  issue  will  be  made  about 
March  or  April  next. 

New  South  Wales  continues  to  offer  4  per  cent. 
Funded  Stock,  due  in  1907,  at  the  Treasury,  at  par. 
A  fair  amount  of  purchasing  is  reported  during  the 
past  four  weeks. 

The  South  Australian  Treasurer  has  sold  over 
£250,000  of  4  per  cent.  4-year  Treasury  Bills  during  the 
past  two  months  at  par.  The  unsold  portion  of  the 
authorised  issue  is  still  available. 

It  is  considered  probable  that  the  Victorian  Govern- 
ment will  offer  £250,000  in  the  shape  of  short-dated 
4  per  cent.  Debentures,  in  this  market,  at  the  end  ot 
January  or  the  beginning  of  February  next. 

The  Victorian  Savings  Bank  Commissioners'  loan  of 
£100,000  was  floated  this  month.  The  public  subscribed 
for  £49,800,  and  the  balance  was  taken  by  the  Com- 
Hiissioners.     The   results   compared   thus: 


.£100,000  . 

.£97     . 

.     3 

.£97    1    4 

.  £3    7  ID 

.     100,000  . 

.     96     . 

3 

.     96    OIU 

.     3  10    1 

.     100,000  . 

.     991  . 

3i 

.     99  10    9 

.     3  10    8 

.     100,000  . 

.     99^  . 

3^ 

.     99  10    9i 

.     3  12    3 

.     100,000  . 

.     99     . 

Zh 

.     99    1    G 

.     3  14    2 

.     100,000  . 

.     98     . 

n 

.     98    1    7^ 

.     3  17    9 

Mini-    Nominal  Average    Actual 
Amount,    mum.  Interest.    Price.      Interest, 
p.c. 
March,    1901 
August,  1901 
February,    1902. 
July,    1902 
January,    1903    . 
June,    1903 
December,    1903..     100,000  ..     96S  . .    3?.  . .     9G  10  101  ..     3  19    6 

As  a  result  of  the  rise  in  interest  payable,  it  has  become 
impossible  for  the  Commissioners  to  ccvtinue  profitably 
lending  to  farmers  at  4^  per  cent.  A  bill  is  now 
before  the  Assembly  authorising  the  rate  of  interest,  on 
Credit  Foncier  loans,  to  be  "  not  more  than  5  per 
cent.'"  per  annum. 


Insurance  News  and  Notes. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Insurance  Directors  are 
prominent  in  the  recent  reconstruction  of  the  British 
Ministry,  as  the  following  list  will  show:— Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton  (Law 
Union  and  Crown);  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Mr. 
Brodrick  (Rock);  Secretary  for  Scotland,  Mr.  Graham 
Murray  (Standard);  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treas- 
ury, Mr.  Victor  Cavendish  (Alliance);  Under-Sec- 
retary, Foreign  Office,  Earl  Percy  (Equitable) ;  Solici- 
tor-General for  Scotland,  Mr.  David  Dundas  (Scottish 
Widows'). 

•i- 

When  the  State  Fire  Insurance  Bill  was  in  com- 
mittee, in  the  New  Zealand  House  of  Representatives, 
some  figures  bearing  on  the  risks  of  fire  insurance  in 
that    country   were    quoted.      The    total    premiums    col- 


THE  GREATEST  HYPNOTIST  OF  THE  CENTURY. 


LEARN  TO  HYPNOTIZE! 

INSTRUCTION    FREE!! 

You  can  become  a  Hypnotist  iu  a.  few  )iours 
time  without  leaving  your  home.  You  tan 
sway  tlie  miuds  of  others,  control  frieniiship 
and  art'ection,  cure  disease  and  bad  habits, 
gratify  your  ambitions  and  produce  amuse- 
ment by  the  hour.  My  mammoth  Illustrated 
Lesson  or  Key  to  Hypnotism  which  I  send 
free  cf  charge  and  postage  paid,  will  tell  you 
allabout  this  marvelous  science.  Itcoiitaius 
be  utiful  and  artistic  engravings,  and  shows 
you  ji;st  what  Hyi>notism  is  and 
what  it  will  acco'upli  h.  Send  for 
it  and  learn  to  Hypnotize.  Remember,  this  wondtr- 
ful  book  costs  you  nothing.  If  you  men- 
tion this  p.ip'r,  I  will  also  include  a  large 
packaore  of  other  valuable,  interesting, 
and  profusely  illustrated  literature,  with- 
out charse.  A  chance  of  a  lifetime.  , 
Write  to-day.        Address— 

Prof.  R.  H.  BARRADEN,  89  Pitt  St.,  Sydney. 
i    ABSOLUTELY    GUARANTEE    SUCCESS. 


THE    DEAF    HEAR.t 


DEAF 


Soflbrsn  from  Deafneai  or  HmuI  Noitta 
detiriug  a  complete  and  permanent  cure 
•hould  write  to  The  L.  R.  VERNON  CO. 
60  HUNTER  ST.,  ST  DNEY,  for  pam- 
phlet deecribinf  an  ei  itirely  new  self- 
Applied  method  whlck  rlU  be  leut  post 
free  on  mention  luc  thi*  paper. 
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Jected  in  New  Zealand  during  five  years  were:  In  1897, 
£359,278;  in  1898,  £302,490;  in  1899,  £185,210;  in  1900, 
£432,944;  in  1901,  £453,583;  total  for  five  years, 
£2,027,199.  The  losses  were  as  follows:— In  1897 
£267,851;  in  1898,  £302.490;  in  1899,  £185,210;  in  1900, 
£254,006;  in  1901,  £385,609;  total  losses  for  five  years, 
£1,395,166.  The  expenses  for  the  five  years  were 
£608,159,  and  the  reserves  for  unearned  premiums 
£31,000,  making  a  total  to  be  placed  against  profits  of 
£2,034,760,  actually  showing  a  loss  on  the  New  Zealand 
business  for  five  years  of    £7,561. 

•^ 

From  the  official  returns  of  accidents  to  persons  en- 
gaged in  mines  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  seen  that 
1,053  fatal  accidents  occurred,  among  a  total  number 
of  855,603  persons  employed,  a  proportion  of  1  in  812. 
This  compares  unfavourably  witn  the  average  of  fatal 
accidents  in  all  industrial  occupations,  which  is  about 
1  in  1,400. 

-h 

A  new  company  is  being  formed  in  London  entitled 
the  Car  and  General  Insurance  Corporation  Limited. 
Its  object  is  principally  the  insurance  of  motor-car  risks, 
but  it  will  also  encourage  all  kinds  of  desirable  accident- 
insurance.  Its  capital  is  to  consist  of  100,000  shares 
of  £1  each,  upon  which  5s.  per  share  will  be  called 
up  to  commence  operations. 

Owing  to  the  profitable  nature  of  the  business  of  the 
British  Fire  Insurance  Companies,  during  the  last  two 
years,  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  a  crop  of 
new  companies  launched  in  Great  Britain  during  the 
next  year  or  two.  This  is  almost  the  invariable  result 
when  the  business  shows  a  good  profit  for  any  particular 
term.  As  the  amount  of  insurable  property  increases 
very  largely,  year  by  year,  there  ought  to  be  good  pros- 
pects for  strong  companies,  managed  on  sound  and  eco- 
nomical lines. 

^- 

Rumours  are  again  current  in  the  British  Insurance 
Press  of  negotiations  by  the  Royal  Company  for  the 
absorption  of  the  Norwich  Union  Insurance  Society. 
They  have  been  strenuously  denied,  and  in  the  interests 
of  the  insurance  public    it  is  to  be   hoped  that   there 


LITTLE    PLAYS 
FOR   CHILDREN'S    PARTIES. 

No.    1.— CINDERELLA.       No.    2.— THE    SLEEPING 

BEAUTY.       No.     3.— DICK     WHITTINGTON. 

No.  4.— BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST. 

Specially  written  and  arranged  for  children's  per- 
formance. With  original  songs  and  choruses  (music 
size,  in  old  notation).  ONE  SHILLING  EACH  (post 
free).      Words  only,  price  Id.;  by  post,  l^d. 

Miss  Ellaline  Terriss  wrote  as  follows,  on  receiving  a 
copy  of  "Cinderella":  "I  think  it  is  excellent;  just 
what  is  wanted." 

Miss  Lily  Hanbury  wrote:  "Your  little  edition  of 
'  Cinderella '  I  consider  charming  for  children's  parties, 
etc." 

Miss  Violet  Vanbrugh  wrote:  "  I  have  read  your  little 
play,  '  Cinderella,'  with  pleasure.  I  think  that  it  is 
just  the  thing  for  children." 

Published  by 
EQERTON  &   CO.,   Music   Publishers, 
10  Berners  Street,   London  W. 


is  no  truth  in  them.  The  amalgamation  of  smaller 
offices,  vvhereby  one  strong  company  is  formed  with 
large  capital  and  reserves,  is  a  desirable  move,  but  such 
cannot  be  said  where  large  and  powerful  institutions 
like   the   Royal   and   Norwich    Union    come   together. 


n  interesting  article  appeared  ;^<y|tly  in  a  Russian 
razine,   on   the   possibility   of   instirance   against   loss 


An 
magazine,   on   the   possibility   of   instirance   against 
arising   through    strikes,  "^^hile    the    ijiTlirect   results    of 
strikes  are   felt   by   all  •    of   a    community,    their 

direct  injury  falls  undt  llowing  heads: 

1.  The  employers  wl  .  their  pr'^»fits  while  they 
continue  to  sustain  the  "a\  burdens  inseparable  from 
their  properties. 

2.  The  loyal  workmen  who  lose  their  wages  because 
although  willing  to  work«^hey  are  prevented  from  doing 
so,  either  by  fear  or  by  vthe  intimidation  of  bands  of 
strikers,  or  by  the  closing  of  workshojps  as  a  result  of 
the  strike. 

3.  The  strikers  who  Ipse  their  psj,;/  but  who  are 
partially  compensated  by  '"if^e  imion  fluids. 

The  business  would  at  il^rst  be  naturally  a  specu- 
lative one,  but  after  experlknce  there  is  no  reason  why 
a  fair  rate  of  premiums  |gr  the  hazard  undertaken 
should  not  be  ascertainable.^. 


The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York  are 
adopting  a  valuable  conce^^sion  in  their  life  assurance 
contracts.  Hitherto  it  ha  '^een  their  practice  to  ob- 
tain from  all  applicants  an  dertaking  not  to  reside 
in  the  Torrid  Zone  within  v  •  years  from  the  date 
of  the  policy,  without  first  obti,  'ning  the  permission  of 
the  Company.  It  has  now  deciV'  ^.  to  issue  all  policies 
without  restriction  as  to  residence  ^r^ravel.  They  will 
also  be  without  restrictions  ts  to*  Military  or  Naval 
service  in  time  of  war  for  civi^^f^- 

•^    ^ 

Boston  University  is  about  t^  i.iuouuce,  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  medicin^^fa  co»i*e  dealing  with  the 
relation  of  that  subject  to  life  assurance. 

*      ■-. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Heal,  late  manager  ^f  the  Manchester 
Insurance  Co.,  has  been  appointed  General  Manager 
of  the  State  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  whose  head  office  is 
at  Liverpool.  The  State  Co.  is  represented  in  Mel- 
bourne by  Messrs.  Rucker  and  Mackenzie. 


The  "  Finance  Chronicle  "  (London)  has  compiled  a 
useful  table  of  the  results  of  BritisfT  Fire  Insurance 
Companies  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
aggregate  annual  ijremiums  rose  from  £8,118,475  to 
£21,751,354,  and  the  total  amount  of  premiums  received 
during  the  twenty-five  years  was  the  amazing  total 
of  £388,475,405.  Th"e  ratio  of  losses  shows  an  average 
of  69.04  ]>er  cent.,  and  expenses  32.67  per  cent.,  thus 
leaving  an  average  underwriting  profit,  for  the  twenty- 
five  years,  of  only  7.29  per  cent.  This  seems  a  poor 
result,  7:1  per  cent,  only,  on  a  "  turnover  "  of  388  mil- 
lions. 


A    DAINTY    LITTLE    PRESENT. 

COMBINATION  PIN  CUSHION,  THIMBLE 
AND  REEL  HOLDER.  Nickel  plated,  with 
Plush  Top.  Clamps  on  to  table  by  means 
of  spring.  Price,  2s.  each,  3  for  5s.  Cd.,  box  of 
6  for  10s.  Gd.  LARGER  SIZE,  with  weighted 
pedestal — stands  anywhere — price  3s.  6d.;  3 
for  9s.,  box  of  6  for  17s.  Good  line  for  ba- 
zaars, etc.  All  post-paid  to  any  address  in 
Australia,  Tasmania,  or  New  Zealand,  on 
receipt  of  price.       Address  all  orders — 


Star  Novelty  Company, 

229-231  COLLINS  STREET,  MELBOURNE. 
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OUTLINE  OF  CONTENTS  OF  "THE  NEW  IDEA"    FOR    DECEMBER. 


WHAT  AN  UNREAD  AUSTRALIAN  SHOULD  READ. 
CHOICE  GEMS  OP  LITERATURE. 
FAIRY  STORY,   BY   "BILLABONG." 

With  Illustrations  by  Miss  Ida  Rentoul. 
SET  OF  PICTURE-PUZZLES. 
NEWS  ABOUT  THE  NEWEST  BOOKS. 
REVIEWS    OF    THE    LATEST    MUSIC,    AND    GENERAL 

NOTES. 
SOME  ORIGINAL  AUSTRALIAN  STORIES. 
INTERESTING  PAGE  BY  MISS  QUERY. 


A  PAGE  OF  ORIGINAL  VERSE  BY  AUSTRALIANS. 

THE  SERIOUS  SIDE  OF  LIFE 

THE  COMMON  ROUND  OF  UNCOMMON  PEOPLE. 

GARDEN     GOSSIP 

FRESH  FACTS  AND  NEW  IDEAS: 

A  FEW  DROPS  OF  INK,  etc.,  etc. 

WORK  FOR  DAINTY  FINGERS— ART  NEEDLEWORK. 

AMATEUR  DRESSMAKER. 

FREE  PAPER  PATTERN   COUPON. 


AND  A  DOZEN  DEPARTMENTS  DEALING  WITH  HOME  LIFE. 
THE   NEWEST   OF  NEWS   AND   NEW  IDEAS. 

100  Pages  and  over  SO  Pictures  for  threepence  ! 
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Ask  Your  Grocer  for  a  "  Robur*'  Calendar  (free) 


We  commence  sending  them  out  to  the   Grocers  from   ist  December,  and  want  everybody  who 
uses  our  Tea  to  get  oh£       They  aie  rather  pretty — much  superior  to  those  we  issued  last  year. 

"Robur"  Tea  is  pure  and  wholesome. — When  your  Caddy  is  empty  you  will   find  it  pay 
you  to  fill  it  with  "  Kobur  "       We  especially  recommend  the  No    i  grade 

The   Robur    Tea   Co. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


